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-Y 8 © WHE GBEAT’PARIS'FETES. Vy 3 \/! 
[The accompanying narrative, which has reached us somewhat cir- 
cuitously, but with full permission to give it to the world, contains a 
faithful record —apparently—of the hospitalities of our excellent friends 
the French, on the occasion of that gathering of our countrymen in 
Paris which will hereafter form an era in the annals of both nations. 
It is difficult to imagine anything more graceful in conception or more 
magnificent in execution than the whole series of Fétes on 1 which our 


. ‘mow in the arts of peace alone— 
powers their fertile minds, and expended the su | 
Ww ’ called in aid, to welcome and entertain those who, as Lord 
Granville happily observed, had, “for centuries, had no opportunities of 
' ‘Knowing anything of the French people, except their bravery and their 
military genius.” 

From the highest to the lowest, from the first moment to the last, 
every Frenchman extended the hand of cordiality to his brother English- 
man. President and Prefect—corporate bodies and private individuals 
—the cultivated men of art and the scantly-lettered blouses—all vied in 
the endeavour to do honour to their guests; and, in that effort, suc- 
ceeded as only a nation can succeed whose aims have ever been directed 
to the attainment of the highest reach of civilisation. 

Honour to each and all in this noble emulation! May it prove the 
first link of a chain of enduring friendship, to be rent asunder by no 
mistaken interests, to be severed by no unworthy jealousies! Let France 
and England henceforth and for ever show the world how two great 
people can meet and admire in each other the bright qualities which distin- 
guish either, without the slightest alloy of hostile or envious feeling! 

Of one thing we are certain: no Englishman will, from this time for- 
ward, set his foot on the shores of France without feeling assured that 
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there, too, he finds a home. Instead of apostrophising the soil as he 
crosses some celebrated battle-field, and exclaiming with the poet, 
“1 Out countrymen were warting on that day— |! | 

he will only remember that it was by, France the impulse was given 
which shall at no distant time obliterate every recollection of all former 
feud. Again we say, honour to France; nor in that general wish must 
we exclude one who has long been domiciled with us, and who, in his 
individual and public capacity, so’ greatly assisted in rendering French 
hospitality perfect: we mean M, Salandrouze de Lamornaix, the chief 
French Commissioner to the Great Industrial Exhibition. 
~~ But, in thus expressing our sentiments of thankful recognition for the 
kindness of our French hosts, we have a few words to say respecting the 
manner'in which the élite of this country was represented during the 
Fétes. ‘Amongst the Royal and Executive Committees, and in some other 
instances, names of British subjects appear of whom England is deservedly 
proud; but a most elaborate mistake was committed by those who had 
the ordering of the arrangements, in affording facilities, too great to 
be neglected by persons of their caste, to the hangers-on and depen- 
dents of ‘the Corporation of London, to figure as the most notable and 
the most distinguished amongst the hundreds to whom the hospitalities 
of France were extended. The Zimes has justly asked, “ What must 
be thought in France of England and the English if a batch of Alder- 
men and their civic faugleman are accepted as specimens of the highest 
breeding and: most distinguished manner extant in this country?” and 
we—to whom opportunity was given to notice the “breeding” and’ 
‘‘ manners” of the civic “batch” and its long guewe of retainers—have 
ample reason for repeating the question. ‘‘ Of course, we won’t let any- 
thing go out of the city, if we can help it,” appears to have been the 
motto inscribed on the brazen badge of the London Corporation; and in 
every instance that fell under our own observation, the worthies who re- 
presented that body (and Great Britain into the bargain) took care to 
act up.to its spirit. — 
’ No privacy could repel, no delicacy restrain, the obtrusive resolve of 
these “privileged” persons,—and if England has not suffered in the esti- 
mation of our neighbours, it will be more owing to the innate politeness 
that would not see a fault, than to any desert on the part of those who 
arrogated to themselves all the honours of these memorable festiviti¢s. 

We’ need ‘not say more : the tale which Mr. Clutterbuck tells in the 
following pages, ‘is a sufficient exposition of the spirit in which Aldermen 
and Common Councilmen set forth on their travels—Eprror N. . 4] 
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Caapter I. 


THE START FROM LONDON. 


od ActEw words will. do to say who I am, and why I write this account 
of my. late visit, to Paris. 

Being a Common Councilman of the City of London and ‘a’ Past 
Warden of the Whipmakers’ Company, I naturally move in the first: city 
circles, and am proportionably intimate at the Mansion House,where «I 
have shaken every Lord Mayor by the hand for the last twenty years, 
|» My place of business is in Fore-street ; most people in the city know 
it, and most of ’em go there when they want a a whip or saddle, or 
an undeniable set of harness. I have a villa at Brixton, a paddock with 
a run for three horses when I turn ’em out to grass, a wife, two grown-up 
daughters, a bull-dog called “Snap,” and a son at the University of Ox- 
ford; studying for the Church I am fifty-eight years old myself, Mrs. 
Clutterbuck is—no matter for her age—but she’s a splendid woman still, 
and my daughters are two as fine gals as ever went to a ball at Guildhall. 
I don’t see any reason why I should say any more about my family at 

t, as they had nothing to do with my excursion, except the pride 
and pleasure of knowing that I was particularly invited by the Preffy. of 
the Seine himself, as all my friends can satisfy themselves of when 
they’ve a mind, for Mrs. Clutterbuck has stuck the Preffy’s note into the 
frame of the looking-glass in our front drawing-room, and that’s a place 
few people forget to cast their eyes on, whether they’re handsome or the 
reverse. 

Well, I’ve been a supporter of the Great Exhibition ever since, his 
Royal Highness came to unfold his mind about it to us in the city, on 
which occasion I put my name down for ten pound, and the cheque went 
through Jones Loyd’s, where I keep my account, next day: In the’next 
Pisce I was appointed chairman of the local committee of the ward’ of 

ripplegate-within for collecting subscriptions for the buildings and last of 
all, I wasn’t forgotten on the international jury when it came to. the 
eee of what was what in the way of sadd ery and such like, for I 

idn’t exhibit, not I;, if folks want anything of me, I’m easily found, as I 
said before. Besides, vainglory isn’t in my line. I’m straight-forrard, 
and there’s an end of it. . 

I suppose I’ve’ said enough now to show that the Preffy wasn’t far 
wrong when he had the honour,.as he said in his note, to send me an 
invite to Paris, though Mrs, Clutterbuck was almost beside herself with 
vexation when she found that she wasn’t included. My girls laughed, 
B2 
















































4 The Great Paris Fetes. 


and said they were puzzled to know how I should get on in France, as I 
didn’t understand the language ; but “ never you mind,” says I, “ about 
that; I’ve got a tongue in my head, and what I want I'll ask for,—and 
what’s more, I'll get it too, or my name isn’t John Clutterbuck !” 

The Preffy’s note wasn’t long of being answered ; I didn’t do it myself, 
because I don’t speak French like a native, but my daughter Jane does, 
and she wrote: for the matter of that, her sister Susan could have done 
it as well, for they both of ’em learnt when they were at Mrs. Clack’s 
finishing academy at Clapham Rise, as I know to my cost. All I did 
was, to tell Jane to say that the Preffy should have the honour of my 
company; and in three or four days there comes back an answer—most 

lite—from the Commissioner with the long name in George-street, 

anover-square, enclosing a lot of dillies, pink, and green, and blue, to 
admit me, ‘*‘ Mounseer Clutterbucks”—(the first time Z ever was called a 
Mounseer)—to all sorts of entertainments at the Hotel de Wheel and the 
Palace of Wersales, where—so Jane translated it—“ the great waters 
enjoy themselves from three to five hours.” Besides this, the letter said 
I was to send the address of the hotec! where I “descended in Paris” — 
those were the very words—to No. 23, on the Poisonous Bullvard,— 
wherever that might happen to be,—and that a good many more invita- 
tions would follow. There was a paragraft also which stated that a special 
train would be ready at London-bridge at nine o’clock on the morning 
of the Ist of August, to transport me and the Royal Commissioners, the 


Executive, and so on, to Paris,—free of expense,—not that I cared about: 


the expense; I’m sure I shouldn’t have minded franking the whole kit of 
"em myself. 

I had my trials, however, before the day arrived, for it came to Mrs. 
Clutterbuck’s knowledge that ladies had been invited; and “ she didn’t 
see any reason,” she said, “ why she should be left out, no more than any- 
body else ; she was quite as good as Mrs. Deputy Bullock, and it wouldn’t 
have done the Preffy of the Sane—in-sane she called him—it wouldn’t 
have done him any harm to have inquired whether there was a Mrs. 
Clutterbuck, or whether she hadn’t got two handsome daughters ——” 

At this point, of course, the gals broke in supporting their mother’s 
view of the case, but vowing and declaring, at the same time, that they 
hated and detested Frenchmen, and everything that was French, and that 
wild horses—or something to that effect—wouldn’t be able to drag them 
to Paris after such a slight. 

“No,” said I, laughing—for I do like to tease ’em a bit,—* horses 
wouldn’t, wild or tame, perhaps—but steam might ;” on which they all 

uffed and screamed as if they’d been so many engines in a hurry to start. 
took no notice, however, but went on: 

“ As to hating what’s French,—why, look at the very gowns and caps 
you stand in; them ‘ visits,’ too, what's they, I should like to know?” 

“ That,” said Mrs. Clutterbuck, tossing oe head, “ is quite a different 
thing.” 

«And Frenchmen, too,” continued I ; “ ray where did that gent come 
from as took Jane into the crypt at Guildhall when the Queen was at 
supper, after they'd tried to dance and couldn’t?” “ea 
“Papa!” exclaimed my eldest daughter, with an air of offended dignity, 
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* your remark is brutal;” an observation Mrs, Clutterbuck clenched b 
an expression of her own—a favourite one when she’s angry, I'm sorry 
to say—which made the matter rather more personal. 

“A Drute!” said I, kindling —“ a brute, am I?—Didn’t F buy you all 
season tickets for the Exhibition, and hadn’t you all new dresses and new 
bonnets to goin? Look at the wear and tear of my horses’ feet ever 
since, ‘specially on Saturdays, when the poor animals is so done up that 
they can ly crawl tochurch on Sundays! Look at all your relations, 
Mrs. Clutterbuck, from Ipswich and Bury St. Edmund’s—first one set, 
then another, till they’ve aly near eat me out of house and home,—and 
more of "em coming, for what f iaee. I think I’ve paid for the Exhibi- 
tion, and I think I’ve a right to indemnify myself, and, what’s more, I 
will,—and that,” said I, putting on my hat and giving the breakfast-table 
ual with my stick that made the tea-things again—“ that’s all 
about it.” 

This bit of domestic shindy took place on the Thursday morning, and 
when I came back at six to dinner there was no Mrs. Clutterbuck to help 


the salmon. 
** Ma’s got a nervous headache, Pa,” said Susan, with a sniffle, and 


looking as red about the eyes as a young ferret: ‘“‘ Ma’s laying down, and 


_ Jane’s watehing over her !” 


So we two had a silent “ doseydoe,” as the French call it when two 
people are left together and one of ’em’s sulky and won’t speak. 

There are only two ways that I know of for soothing an angry wife : 
one is, to knock under—the other, to stand out. Which I did, I leave 
anybody to guess, and they’! do that easy when I say that knocking under 
isn’t my fashion. However, before I got into bed that night, I made 
Mrs. C, a handsome present, and promised the gals a run over to Bulloan 
for a month or six weeks this autumn; and I couldn’t help laughing to 
myself when I saw how quickly they dried their eyes, and forgot how 
they hated the French. 

_ Tm an early riser,—business has made me so: it wasn’t, therefore, any 
hardship for me to get up at five o’clock on the morning of the Ist of 
August; but if it had been, I’m not the man to give in to a difficulty. 
Mrs. Clutterbuck had recovered her “serenity,” as Jane said to her sister, 
and made the tea like an angel, while I made play at a cold tongue and a 
“‘ yesterday’s quartern,” and the gals cut a pile of ham and beef sand- 
wiches for the journey, and packed up half a dozen hardbiled eggs with a 
screw of salt to em; I topped my breakfast with a thimbleful of brandy, 
which made me all right, and then, after kissing ’em all round, got into 
the four-wheeled chaise, with the boy and my carpet-bag and yrs 
teau behind, and drove off to the London-bridge station, where I arrived 
just as St. Saviour’s was striking eight. 

There weren’t many people on the platform when I got there, but 
they soon came thick enough, and in the course of five-and-twenty minutes 
I rather think there was a crowd. I’ve fought my way to supper at the 
Lord Mayor's ball,—I’ve been to the pit of the Opera on a Jenny Lind 
night,—I’ve stood a pretty good cram at a Converting-of-the-Jews- 
Meeting at Exeter Hall, where there was some tolerable screeching and 
kicking a-going in,—I saw Fontelory executed, and George the Fourth 
crowned—but this crowd beat everything that ever I saw. It wasn’t so 
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much on account of the numbers, though a couple of ,thousand people 
jammed into cn all pen is as like a pay can be, tg geri “Me 
for every man—an Beery woman, too, for that matter—to get close to 
the barter ‘was the thing. It was well for me, being a goodish-sized 
man—I measure pretty nearly a yard across the shoulders—or I should 
have been squeezed as flat as a biffin. As it was, I’m of opinion I must 
have spread out at least an inch in the struggle; such driving and tearing 
T never saw out of Smithfield, and as to the cussing and swearing, neither 
Newgate nor Exeter Hall ever came nigh it.,, There was Deputy Bullock 
and fis “lady,” as he calls Mrs. B., right in the middle of the crowd,— 
T knew her at once by the blue bonnet and yellow feathers which she 
wore at church the Sunday before, and which Mrs. Clutterbuck took such 
a dislike to,—besides she’s a head taller than Bullock, and safe to be seen, 
like the monument, anywhere ; but as for her husband, if he hadn’t given 
tongue in the most uncommon manner, he might have been suffocated, 
and: nobody a bit the wiser till the platform was swept up. At last, 
after rpc. about like a collier in the pool without a rudder, Mrs. 
Bullock somehow got turned round, and seeing me, called out for me to 
help her. 

f Bless you,” said I, laughing, “‘I might as well try to fly as stira 
peg from this spot. It’s as much as I can do to keep my elbers out of 
my own ribs, let alone helping other men’s.” 

Mrs. B. didn’t seem particularly pleased at this remark; but that was 
no time for picking and choosing one’s words, and I'd hardly uttered my 
joke before plump comes a man’s head, like a battering-ram, right into 
the pit of my stomach; and if there had been room for doubling up, 
doubled up I should have been. 

“* Halloa!” said I, “where are you coming to? Dammee, I’m not 
a target. Take your head out of my wescot-pocket.” 

“7 will,” says the individual, “as soon as I can; but if you'd had a 
forty-horse power portmanteau driven into your back, you’d have made a 
start too, I think.’ ) 

The speaker raised his head, and who should I see but Bullock 
himself. 

“TI might have known it,” says I, “by the way you came at me. 
What were you hollering at just now?” 

** When a man’s got his boots full of corns,” groaned he, “ and every 
one of ’em’s trod on at once, it’s time to holler, I think, Oh! there goes 
Mrs. B, Do stop her, like a good fellow.” 

“T will if I can,” says I; “but it’s no easy matter getting hold of 
anything in such a crowd as this; and when you've got it, you can’t keep 
it. Gently, sir. Where are you a shoving to?” 

‘Pardon, Musseer,” says a Frenchman with a beard like a fire-shovel, 
and as rusty as a cinder—“ pardon. I will to get in here; I have my 
oe Ah! excusez, madame. A leetel more shov dis way. Now you 

m in. 

This was addressed to Mrs. Bullock, whose arm I had managed to seize, 
and was dragging her by it to the barrier. 

‘“¢ Oh, Loni!” she cried, “do take care! I wish you'd take care, 


everybody! There!—there it goes again—four-pound-ten—my new 
visit. I sha’n’t have a rag of it left.” ” ’ 
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‘lt Hold on, Mrs. B.!" says I; ‘this is a naar visitation, and no mis- 
take! Oh, here comes the Lord Mayor and Mr. Macgregor!” 

. Make way, there, for the Lord Mayor!” “ Now then, keep close— 
now’s your time!” ‘ Elbers down, gentlemen!” ‘Oh, Lord! I shall 
be stoye in agin this rail!” “Now for it!” ‘Let this lady pass!” 
¢'What, a brute you are, sir!” ‘ Policeman!” ‘TI shall faint on the 
spot!” ‘Oh, my back!” ‘That infernal umbrella’s gone right into 
my eye!” “Pity it wasn’t your mouth!” “I'll, haye satisfaction for 
that when I get out.” ‘Who are you a shoving of, I should like to 
know?” “That's more than I can tell you; if you don't know who you 
are you've no business here.” ‘I've lost my pass!” ‘I've lost my 
wife!” ‘‘ Has anybody picked up a card with a blue border?” ‘ Who's 
got a wife that don’t belong to him?” “ Well, this isa go!’ ‘“ Thank 
goodness, we’re in at last!” ‘ Which ts the carriages?” ‘ Where is 
my carpet-bag ?” ‘* Whatever's become of the luggage?” ‘ Tickets 
here, tickets, here, ladies and gentlemen,—now then, easy, one at a time, 
—pass on, if you please!” 

This was something like the conversation that took place while every- 
body was striving and straining and fighting and pushing to get through 
the barrier all at once. Hats were jammed down, coat-tails tore away, 
feet trampled on, shins kicked, backs pummeled, as if a legion of devils 
had just had their orders to do the very worst they could think on to 
damage and irritate mankind. At last, as everybody said, we did get 
through, but there was no getting at the carriages—no getting near any- 
thing. I just caught sight of little Bullock, half-smothered beneath a 
heap of carpet-bags, and none of ’em his own, while Mrs. B. was trying 
to pull him out by the scruff of his neck, and he gasping and getting 
blue as if he was strangulated. I broke my shins over a St 
deal box—a lady's box, of course; full of finery, no doubt—and tore my 
pantaloons against a nai! that was sticking out, and never found my port- 
manteau after all, though I could have sworn I saw it not a moment 
before I measured my length on the platform. 

However, there was no help for it, and, limping along, I made the 
best of my way to the train, was hoisted into the carriage by a rush 
from behind, plumped down into a lady’s lap and bounced off again into 
an empty seat ‘opposite, as if I had set down on a corking-pin—which 
most likely I had—for the lady laughed when she saw me rubbing 
myself. ‘The door wes closed behind me with a bang, the steam-whistle 
sounded, and I had hardly settled down into my place before the train 
was in motion. That was a comfort, at any rate; but I’d fairly earned 
it, for I was bruised and battered as though I’d been at a prize-fight. 
The first thing I did was to see if all was safe about me—puss and 
watch, and so forth; they were all right enough, but when I came to 
feel in my coat-pockets for the eggs and sandwiches, a pretty mess I 
found there. What had been eggs was all jammed into a sort of compo, 
whites and yolks and shells, as flat as a crumpet; and as for the sand- 
wiches, if anybody could have told me which was outside, the bread or 
the meat, I should have called him a clever fellow. However, I didn’t 
say anything about the matter, but made up my mind to drop all quietly 
overboard when once I got into the steamer. One reason why I didn’t 
empty my pockets out of the window was on account of the lady oppo- 
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site, who fixed her eyes on me the moment I set down, and didn’t seem 
to be in a hurry to take ’em off again. There was a smile on her face 
all the time, as,if she was enjoying some private joke of her. own, and 
wanted some one to tell it to. She was very looking, and as there 
was no one I knew in the carriage, I thought I’d make up to her. 

Accordingly, when I had just mopped a little with my silk handkereher 
—for the tustle had made me rather warm—lI observed that this was a 
splendid occasion, and very proud and happy I felt to are to it. The 
lady replied that it was much more agreeable than it had been a few 
minutes before. She had seen me tumble, I suppose; but I took no 
notice of that, and answered as if she had been only speaking of the 
crowd, I said there had been a tolerable squeeze, and wondered how 
she had managed to get through. 

“Oh!” replied she, “I came another way. For half an hour I am in 
this carriage.” 

“ Friends at court, ma’am,” says I, pointing over my shoulder. ‘“ Re- 
lation of the Lord Mayor, perhaps? Can’t have better interest in the 
city. First man in Europe at this moment, the Lord Mayor !—not a 
doubt of it !” 

The lady smiled, showing two rows of the whitest teeth I ever saw, and 
said she had never seen the Lord Mayor, and, what was more, wasn’t an 
English woman. 

“ Not an English woman ?” says I; ‘‘ why, you speak English as well 
asIdo. What country, may I ask, ma’am ?’’ 

“Tam French, sir.” 

“« God bless. me!’’ I replied, ‘‘ I didn’t think the French ladies had been 
half so handsome.” 

The lady coloured at this compliment, and turned away her head. I 
followed her with my eyes, and then noticed, for the first time, that there 
was a foreigner sitting next her with a large pair of moustayshios looki 
at me as fierce as a tiger-cat. ‘‘ What’s in the wind now?” thought I. 
‘“‘T hope I haven’t put my footin it at the very beginning.” So I made 
up my mind to tell the lady at once who I was, that she might see that 
she had got into good company. 

“‘7’m one of the Internationals,” says I,—“ friend of the Lord Mayor, 
Prince Albert, the Commissioners, and that set—hand’and glove with 
‘em all—name, ‘Clutterbuck’—well known in the city—pay my way 


with any man—expect to be knighted one of these days—got a particular _ 


invitation from your Preffy.”’ 

As I told her this I took out my pocket-book, and showed her the 
billies with my name on ’em. I didn’t say anything about Mrs. Clut- 
terbuck and the gals, as that wouldn’t have done them any good—nor 
me neither.” 

The lady turned to the foreigner who was sitting beside her, and spoke 
to him in a low tone of voice. I don’t understand much of French, but I 
rey her call him “mong ammy,” and that, I know, means “my 


“Oho!” says I to myself; “‘‘ friend,’ hey? There’s no mistake about — 


that. No wonder he looked so confounded jealous just now.”’ 
What the lady told her friend besides I don’t pretend to know, but it 
made him look more civil, and he said something to me in his lan- 


guage. 
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The Great Paris Fétes. 9 


*'No parly-voo Francey,” says 1; and shook my head, ‘as much as to 


let him know that it was of no use. 
‘* Musseer does not speak French?” asks the lady, addressing me. 


“T comprenny a little,” says I, “but I'm not quite up to parley- 


vooing,” 

$6 che turns round once more to her “‘ammy” and gabbles away ten times 
faster than she did before—the only words I could catch being my name 
and something that sounded like “ shovel-here.” When she had done, 
the “ ammy” spoke to me again, trying it on in English this time—but 
such English! I was quite ashamed to hear him talk so nonsensical. 1 
think if foreigners are allowed to come to England, the least they can do 
is to talk so as to be understood. But they can’t learn, and that’s the 
fact. I'm sure when I was four years old I could speak better English 
than he did. 

‘ Saar Cattle-box,” says he—and I thought I should have split as soon 
as he opened his mouth—“ Saar Cattle-box, we have a fine time to-day 
—he is vaary handsome—yas, but superb—you go to Paris once nevare 
before ?” 

“ No,” says I, at a venture, for the deuce a bit could I make out what 
he meant. 

«“ Ah!” he replied, “ it is one grand pleasure for my nation to show 
herself. You shall rest some days is it not ?” 

I suppose I must have looked rather blank, for the lady struck in here 
and explained her friend's meaning, telling me how happy everybody 
would be to see us in Paris. I then comprehended him perfectly. 

‘¢ Oh, wee, wee,” says I, and burst out a laughing; and then the lady 
laughed and so did her friend, and we soon got very pleasant and sociable, 
and by the time we reached Folkestone we were as thick as you please ; 
and I had told ’em pretty nigh everything about myself—leaving out 
Mrs. Clutterbuck, who didn’t seem somehow to fit into the conversation. 


CuapTer II. 
THE JOURNEY TO PARIS. 


Tue Whole Duty of Man—when he is on the rail—is to take care of 
Number One. That’s a maxim I laid down when I first took to travelling 
by it. Women are nice things in their way, but when they get in ours, 
the case is altered. Now, as my fair companion, if I may be allowed the 
expression, had already got a “friend,” it was his duty, not mine, to 
attend to her; so, as soon as the train stopped, out I bolted to look after 
my own concerns. Of course I did the polite thing, and told her I should 
be glad to see her again, when she was comfortably settled on board the 
steamer, but it wasn’t to be expected among such a rush of people that 
I should inconvenience myself by waiting for her. 

I therefore made the best of my way down to the boat, to secure a good 
place on deck ; and well it was I did so, for, before you could look round 
you, the place was full even to the paddle-boxes and the captain’s walk 
between ‘em. I thought I caught a glimpse of the lady and her “ ammy” 
coming down the steps of the wharf, but I was too busy watching the 
baggage as it was put on board to pay much attention to anything else. 
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It was very vexatious that I couldn’t see my portmanteau and carpet-bag 
anywhere, though they were bran new, and had my name on ‘em, quite 
Seer What was I to do if they were not to be found? , W 
should I \get,any things.to puton?. All my best clothes were in my port- 
manteau, and not only them but the regimentals I used to wear when I 
was in the *‘S. L. O,,” as Sir Willum Curtis called us, and which I meant 
to wear at the ball at the Hotel de Wheel, having heard that most of the 
aldermen and common council meant to do the same, just to give the 
French an idea that there were some military men among us after all. I 
asked the sailors, who were lowering the baggage into the hold, if they'd 
seen anything with the name of “Clutterbuck” upon it, but all I got 
from them was a surly recommendation to stand out of the way, or 

rhaps I should be knocked into the hold myself. As the boxes and 
Ca came rattling down on deck as fast as a dozen pair of hands could 
pitch ’em, I took their advice and went back to my seat, into which I 
got just in time to prevent a female from occupying it. She wanted me 
to. give it up to her; but, as she was neither young nor pretty, I told her 
the best thing she could do was to go below. If it had been wet or 
windy she should have had the place and welcome; but on a fine day, 
such as this was, I thought it uncommon selfish in her to ask it. 

The captain of the Princess Helena—that was the name of the 
steamer—kept shouting to everybody to make haste, and when I had 
made myself all snug, I didn’t care how soon we shoved off, and joined in 
the cry not to Jet any more people come aboard, for they crowded in so 
fast I was afraid they would sink the vessel. At last the paddle-wheels 
went round, the ropes were cast off, and we got clear of the jetty. It 
was smooth enough inside the harbour, and I had a good laugh at a 

cel of Frenchmen who were lying in a heap on the deck, like a lot of 
calves (only their faces were hairier) being taken to market, the mere 
smell of the salt water being enough for them; and I dare say I shouldn’t 
have been any the worse for crossing over if this calm would have lasted. 
But the moment we got outside, there was what the steward called “a 
nasty jabble of a sea,” and the sensations I felt were anything but pleasant. 
It was like coming down in a swing when you prepare for a shock and 
don't get it, and something keeps fluttering about the pit of your 
stomach like a bird that tries to get out of its cage and can’t. I wasn’t 
sick exactly, but qualmish and all-overish, and didn’t dare to turn my 
head ‘right or left for fear I should be. However, there was others 
worse than me, that was my comfort. Even the Lord Mayor took a 
turn over the side—at least so my friend Sharples said, who was sitting 
next to me, for I was afraid to look round. Sharples keeps the great 

ickle ware’us in Barbican; he’s got the constitution of a horse; nothing 
makes him ill; and he did nothing but cut his jokes on everybody he saw 
ping about us. 

“ I say, Clutterbuck,” says he, ‘look at the Lord Mayor—can’t see 
him, hey? Well, I can, and I'll tell you what he’s doing. Just put up 
the first lot—genuine property of a nobleman. going to the Continent—no 
further use for the same—premises cleared without delay—Alderman 
Moonshine has his mouth open—valuable reversion—going, going-—— 

one |” 
7 And, if I-hadn’t called for a glass of stiff brandy-and-water and swal- 
lowed it without winking, I should have been “ gone” too. 
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“But the Frenchmen were) the worst of any; there they’ lay, the colour 
of theirown beaus afore they’re biled, with no more sense in em than so 
miary ‘sacks of taters. Sharples compared ’em to oysters just opened with 
their beards on. As'I was running my eye over the heap, I caught 
sight of Mounseer “Ammy” amongst ’em, and about as bad ‘as he well 
eould be.’ When he saw me looking at him he tried to grin, but the 
effort was a most ridiculous failure, aud put me in mind of what I’m told 
the French call ‘laughing yellow,’ which means on the wrong’ side of 
the mouth. Having found him out, it wasn’t long before I lit upon the 
lady, who was sitting very quiet on the opposite side of the deck, — 
up against a pile of cloaks, a little paler than when I last saw her, but 

uite as handsome as ever. ‘‘ Now’s the time,” thought I, “‘for putting 

at fellow’s nose out of jint.” So up I got and made a movement to 
cross over to her side; but just as I had got on my legs the vessel gave a 
pitch, I gave a heave, and what followed it’s not necessary for me to men- 
tion ; all I need say is, that Sharples behaved most unfeeling, and, al- 
luding to my profession, observed, with a loud laugh, that “ Clutterbuck 
had got into the stir-ups at last.” ‘ 

Of course I couldn’t, under these circumstances, think anything 
more about the lady, and I shouldn’t, indeed, have been sorry to have 
had Mrs. C. by me at that moment, just to have held my head and 
steadied me a bit ; but it’s always the case: a man’s wife is never of use 
to him when he most wants her. I dare say she was amusing herself all 
the time I was suffering at the Surrey Flower Show or the Zoological 
Gardens, and thinking more of the orang-outang and a parcel of caper- 
ing monkeys than of her own lawful husband. Such at least were my 
thoughts as I was rocking about on board the Princess Helena, and you 
may be sure I wasn’t sorry when I heard somebody say that we were 
close upon Bulloan. 

A few minutes after this announcement the steamer run in between 
two pier heads, and broyght up alongside one of the wharfs, that was 
covered with people, who set up a tremendous hooray in their language ; 
the women, who all wear red petticoats, and short ones into the bargain, 
screaming—as women always do—louder than all the rest put together, 
“ Veeve langley tare, veeve layzangley!” and all the while the guns kept 
going off fit to split one’s head into shivers. We were not all of us in 
the best possible trim, but there was a pretty good muster round the 
gangway as we shouldered up to the ladder following the Lord Mayor 
and the Executive ashore. The odd part of sea-sickness—though, per- 
haps, it’s only natural—is, that you’re so confounded hungry directly 
afterwards. This»was‘my case. I felt uncommon peckish, and so I 
made a push to get on shore as soon as I could, that I might get a good 
place at the breakfast-table, for I’d heard something said about an enter- 
tainment that the Lord Mayor of Bulloan had provided. A good many 
more were of the same way of thinking, for where there’s grub to be 
had we City gents don’t like to be behindhand; but I flatter myself I 
was one of the first to put his foot on the French terrify-me, as my son 
says when he talks Latin. It was terrifying enough to see so many 
muskets and bagnets and drawn swords bristling round one in every 
direction, but it was only the weapons; for when I came to look at the 
little fellers that carried ’em, I thought it wouldn’t be a very difficult 
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matter to eathalf-a-dozen of such Jack Sprats for breakfast myself, and 
peak iy faethe with their bagnets afterwards. ‘If the grand nation,” says 
to myself, “ can't tura out anything bigger than these gents in red pants, 
it’s no wonder that,one Englishman is more than a for any amount 
of French whippersnappers.” But I was mistaken it seems. The red- 
soldiers were only what they call troops of the line—mere nobodies 
when compared with the Nationals, who were of all sizes, and some of 
’em as fine fat men as avy of the Corporation of the city of London. 
Whatever they were, however, there was plenty of ‘em; aud what with 
the flags of liberty, the bands of music, the presenting of arms, and the 
bowing, scraping, and jabbering of the Mounseers, one had enough to 
do to keep oneself from being thoroughly and entirely flabbergasted. 
What pleased me most were the women in the short petticoats, with 
nightcaps on their heads, and large gold earrings, and hearts and crosses 
on their breasts, and blue stockings on their legs, and wooden shoes on 
their feet. They call ’em mattlotts, which means a sort of she-sailors, 
but the proper name for ’em is fishfags, for that’s their occupation. 
Sharples, who would have his joke, said it was no wonder the French 
navy was so badly manned, when they made the women do all the duty 
for ‘em. 

The Bulloan authorities seemed a good deal struck with the appear- 
ance of the Lord Mayor, though he hadn’t his robes of office on; ~ the 
common council of course came in for their share of admiration ; one of 
‘em did at any rate, for I saw several mattlotts—handsome ones too— 
eyeing me very hard; indeed, I may say that they paid us all manner of 
attention, and showed us into the carriages that were waiting to take us 
to the railway station, as if they really felt the honour we were conferring 
upon ’em, which no doubt they did. 

That station was as prime a place as I’d seen for a long while, all hung 
out with banners and garlands, and red and white curtains, and, what 
was more to the purpose, with jolly rows of tables covered with what the 
French call the “ come-at-ables,” pies and hams and lobster salads, and 
no end to champagne. A lot of us “blues” from the eity—I mean such 
as had the “ blue tickets,” free to go into everything—got together at one 
end, and I think we contrived to astonish the Frenchmen. There was 
me and Sharples, Moonshine, Kidney, Brownmother, Grabbs, and a few 
more ;—ah! it would have done any one good to see our appetites after 
the sea voyage. We were much too old travellers to wait for their cere- 
monies, and set to work the moment we sat down, leaving all the speechifi- 
cation to the Lord Mayor of Bulloan and our “ first Lord,” who, however, 
made short work of it, being quite as ready to fall to as any of us. It 
seems to me that Frenchmen don’t understand this sort of thing right. 
The eatables are good enough, I won’t deny that—’specially the savoury 
pies—but, they never give you time enough to get ‘em down. I thought 
Kidney would have choked himself trying to bolt a large lump of dobe— 
something made of turkey and tongue, all done up without bones—for just 
as he’d got his fork into it, the bell rung, and everybody made a rush to the 
“convoy” to get the best places; he wasn’t one to let go—he’s a regular 
bulldog for that—so what does he do, but whips the dode into his mouth 
just as it was, and there it stuck, and—something like ‘‘ the Baron” who 
can’t take his seat in Parliament and won't make room for anybody 
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else—would neither go in nor come out. He got quite black in the face, 
and I began to think there’d soon’ be a vacant gown in one of the wards, 
whien he mide a desperate effort, and down it went. bust out 
a-laughing, and ‘clapped him on the back, telling the aldermen not to 
mirid what he’d taken, as it was only forced meat. Kidney didn’t seem 
to rélish the joke; but there was no time for looking glum, as the steam 
was whizzing, and the Lord Mayor making the best of his way to the 
tram. 
"In we all got as fast as we could, some of em who made a mistake and 
got into the wrong carriages being left behind to come on how they 
could, but we “ blues’’ took care of ourselves; wherever our Lord Mayor 
went we followed, and as we were the first people, why, of course, every~ 
body made way for us. The first place we stopped at was the city of 
Ameens, where there was another turn-out of “ Nationals,” besides priests 
in long black petticoats and broad-brimmed hats turned up at the sides 
—the Quaker’s hats are fools to ‘em—and plenty of pretty women, and 
oung “ polytechnics,” with long-tailed coats nil cocked-hats and swords 
b their sides, looking as fierce as rats with their whiskers singed. Here 
they gave us what they call the “vangdonner,” which is French for 
“the loving-cup,” only instead of mulled claret it was champagne, and 
while we were drinking of it—out of tumblers, you'll observe—the drums 
they set to beating, and when that row was over—and a precious row 
French drums can make when they've a mmd—the Preffy of Ameens 
jumps on his legs and makes some sort of a speech, as much as to 
“You're welcome to these parts.” Of course our “first Lord’ had to 
reply, and so he did, telling ’em we were very happy to see ’em, and 
then the band struck up a tune, “God save the Queen” some one said it 
was, but it wasn’t much like the one we're accustomed to in the city. 
Sharples said the reason of the difference was owing to change of air. 

Off we went again, and in about an hour's time stopped at a place 
ys Ae Creel, but only just long enough to get a snack. ‘There were 
no Preffies nor any of that nonsense here, but only a batch of railway 
officials, who showed us into the station, where we helped ourselves to 
hot patties and glasses of brandy, just to keep the wolf out of our 
stomachs; and after that we’d no more stopp leastways that I know 
of, for I fell asleep as soon as the train moved off again, and didn’t wake 
up till it stopped at the “ Gar”’—that’s the “ station” —in the fobug Mount 
Marter. 

There’s some pretty good long counters in the retail line in the eity 
of London, and a goodish amount of business is done over em every 
day, but if you were to put all the counters in London on to each other, 
and pile ’em up with goods how you pleased, you couldn’t come nigh 
the length of the railway counter in the “Gar,” nor equal the number 
of bags and boxes that was heaped a-top of it. This was our baggage, 
and such a scramble to get at one’s own I hope I may never have again. 
I was hoarse with hollering to the stupid fellers, who wouldn’t under- 
stand what I said when I told ’em what I wanted. 

“Donny moy mong box,” said I, as plain as I could speak, “je 
voolly mong bag!” 

But I might as well have talked Dutch or anything else; for as 
often as I told ’em, they at me again with something about “ mal” and 
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* gack,’’ till Sharples, who kept close to me, and is up toa thing or two, 
said he'd “‘Give ’em the sack. if they didn’t look out,” and then they 
began to tumble over the things in earnest ; and at last I discovered 
my identical carpet-bag and portmanteau, and laid hands on ’em “ with 
a will,” as the oe rere says, when he sits in the stern-sheets on 

ing day, and gives the oarsmen a hint that it would: be 
le to him if they’d pull a little harder. As soon as I'd got my 
things I left Sharples to look out for himself, and got into a carriage 
provided for the specials, along with Grabb, Moonshine, and Kidney, 
and away we drove through the streets of Paris till we got to the Hotel 
de Wheel, where, after a hearty meal on cold fowl and sassage—my 
stomach was too weak to take anything else—we were shown to our 
bedrooms, and turned in for the night; not sorry, J can tell you, to be 


at last between the blankets. 


Cuaprter III. 
THE DINNER AND CONCERT AT THE HOTEL DE VILLE. 


Wuen first I opened my eyes next morning it puzzled me to make 
out where I was, the room was so large and high, the winders so queer, 
and the place altogether so strange. The chairs, or “shays,” as the 
French say—though why they should call a chair a shay is more than I 
can tell—were all covered with red velvet, the tables had marble tops, 
and the floor was as shiny and slippy as ice. I found that out to my 
cost, for the very first step I took, when I got out of bed, sent me slap 
on my back, just as if something invisible had come behind and tripped 
me up; and every time I tried to get on my legs again down -I went as 
flat as a flounder. 

I was almost afraid to stir after this, but somehow I managed to shuffle 
on a few things in a sitting posture, and seeing a bell-rope hanging down 
by the bed side, I crawled towards that, we gave it a good hard tug, 
but I had to repeat it more than once before anybody came. At last the 
door was opened, and a man in a short linen jacket and apron, with a 

ir of curling-irons in his hand, made his appearance. 


“Cur deseery voo, musseer ?”’ says he. 
“ Help me up,” says I; “this floor’s so cussed slippy I can’t keep my 


The man stared at me with all his might, and then shook his head. 

“ Donny maw a lift,” says I, making another attempt to rise. 

He appeared to understand me at last, for he put down his curling- 
tongs, and came and hoisted me up. 

“ Tomby !” says I, pointing to the floor. 

“ Ah, parky!” says he, “wee, wee, tray glissong.” 

He a moment, as if to consider, and then, uttering something 


that sounded like ‘‘shareshy pantoofles,” rushed out of the room. 
Presently he came back, bringing with him a large pair of list slip- 


pers, which he flourished over 
i He then went down on his knees, thrust them on my 


r of cymbals. 
ret, cried out, ‘“‘ Marshy, marshy, tray bang,” as much as to say, 


is head, clapping them together like a 
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Yow ldo now,” |'T was*able to’ walk ‘across the room, and, going 
to’ my portmanteau, took out my dressing things. 
vide Jer bezwong’ mer shavy,” says 1; “avoy voo any hot water ?” 

“*Freezy ?” says he, taking up his tongs. 

‘¢ Freezy ?—no, hot!” 

The man pointed to my head, and repeated what he'd said before. I 
then guessed that he was a barber, and pulling off my nightcap, showed 
him my head, which is as smooth as a saddle, and no more hair on it 
than there is on a soup ladle. As soon as he saw it he bust out laughing, 
and I took up a razor and made signs with it as if I was shaving. He 
nodded his fea twice or three times, and disappeared again, returning 
after a while with a thing like a work’us coffee-pot, full of hot water, 
which he slapped down on one of the marble tables, grinning like a 
Cheshire cat, and crying out, “ Voilar, musseer!” I then shaved, and he 
stood by, evidently enjoying the sight. How long he’d have stayed is 
more than I can say—most likely till I was quite dressed—but, “ An- 
twong! Antwong!” cries a female voice on the staircase, and away 
whisks the barber like shot out of a shovel. I then finished my “ tylet,” 
thinking all the time ‘that my French must be pretty good after all, 
since I’d made that barber tow Boerce what I wanted. 

As soon as I was dressed I had another pull at the bell, for I wanted 
my breakfast. This time there comes a man dressed all in black except 
a. white wescot, with his shirt collar turned over a black satin stock, as 
spruce as if he belonged to the London Tavern. ‘ Dejuny,” says I,— 
“*Sweevy maw,” says he,—and down stairs he goes, and me after him. 
He led the way through all manner of passages until, at last, he stopped 
at a door and threw it wide open, standing by for me to pass him. It 
was a large “sallong,” where ever so many people were at breakfast. 
I didn’t much notice who they were till I'd taken my seat, and then I 
found I was right opposite our Lord Mayor. 

* Morning, my Lord,”’ says I. 

“ What, Clutterbuck!” says he, looking up from a dish of mutton cutlets 
that seemed to be disappearing very fast; ‘‘ why, how came you here ?”’ 

Here! my Lord! I slept here!” 

“ The doose you did! I thought none but my sweet was invited to 
the Hotel de Wheel.” 

‘“‘ Sweet or sour,” replies I, “here I am, and here I mean to stay. 
Never slept better in all my life. I'll trouble you, my Lord, to shove 
that ham my way.” 

The “ first Lord” opened his eyes very wide, and looked as if he was 
trying to put me down; but he wasn’t Sir Peter, and if he had been I’m 
not Joseph Ady, so I fell to without more ado, just as if I’d been at home 
at Martingale Villa, and his Lordship was wide-awake enough to see that 
if there had been any mistake in my taking up my quarters at the Hotel 
de Wheel, the best way was to say nothing about it. What do they call . 
it a hotel for, I should like to know, if everybody can’t use it whenever he 
pleases? One sign’s as good as another ;—what’s in a Wheel, that I 
shouldn’t put up there as well as at the Spread Eagle or the Bull and 
Mouth ? 

When breakfast was over, the Lord Mayor came up to make me 
a sort of apology for having been so short, explaining that the Hotel 
Sept. —vVOL. XCIII. NO, CCCLXIX. Cc 
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de Wheel wasn’t a place where a man could order his dinner and bed 
when he wanted ’em, but answered to the Mansion House. 

“‘ Hows'ever, Clutterbuck,” says his Lordship, “least said’s soonest 
mended, and as the Water Bailiff, whom I meant to have brought with 
me, was too ill to come—he hasn’t got over our last whitebait dinner at 
the Trafalgar—why you can fill his place.” 

This was agreed to, and I took the title of “‘ W. B.” all the time I stayed 
in Paris. 

We then said we should like to have a look at the sights, and half a 
dozen French Internationals, who had picked up some English while they 
were over here, volunteered to show us about. So we turned out in a 
body, and at it we went. Some took one way and some another; but I 
and Grabb and Moonshine and Kidney kept together. The first thing 
they showed us was the quays; but what’s the value of quays when there’s 
no shipping ? There wasn’t so much as a lighter to be seen on the river, 
and the washerwomen seemed to be the only people that made any use 
of the water; there they were, in long floating houses moored at each 
end, leaning over the sides, and dipping and splashing, and battering and 
scrubbing, and making such a hollabaloo that one would have thought 
the Frenchmen had only got one shirt apiece, and were waiting at home 
to put it on. Talk of houses! why the Impregnables at AlbertGate are 
nothing to ’em for height! There they go shooting up to the sky, one 
story after another, till it cracks your backbone to look up at’em. I 
counted ten storys in one house, that went tapering off till at last there 
was only one room left, and in front of it there sat a man in a blue 
smockfrock, in a sort of garden full of bird-cages, singing with all his 
might, as if he’d got the grandest voice in Paris, and wanted everybod 
to hear it. ‘The Paris people must be fond of children,” thought I, wl 
glanced my eye along the quay where we stood, for on the front of every 
third house was a picture representing a new-born infant in long clothes, 
being dandled by a stout lady in hat and feathers, as if she was most un- 
common fond of it. These pictures had all of em got somebody’s name 
written underneath, with the words “ suge femme” after it. From the 
quay we crossed over to the church of Noter Dam, and saw the Hotel 
Doo—a perfect “do,” as Sharples said, who joined us on the spot, for 
it’s not a hotel but a hospital. Then we went to the Palley de Justice, 
which is the French Old Bailey, where the judges wear square caps, like 
our painters and glaziers, only they’re black; then we looked into the 
Scent Chapel, built by one of the King Looeys, so called, I suppose, on 
account of the smell, which made me sneeze a good deal directly I went 
in. After that we went to the Morg, the Paris dead-house, where they 
lay out the fellers that drown and fix themselves with charcoal, for 
everybody to look at, and claim if they know ’em: they hang their 
clothes beside ’em, and when one sees how the common people dress in 
Paris, it wouldn’t surprise me if I was told that the bodies was claimed 
on account of the clothes. As soon as we'd done with this part of the 
town, we crossed the Pong Noof, and made for the Loover, and the 
Tooleries, and the Bullvards, and I don’t know where all, for I can’t 
remember half we saw; and everywhere we went there was great posters 
on the walls, in all sorts of colours, announcing the different Feats that 
was to be given in honour of us. While we were looking at some of these 
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bills, the Lord Mayor passed us in his state coach on his way to the 
Assembly, and it would have done anybody’s heart good to see how the 
French people ran after him, and how the gammons of Paris—that’s the 
boys—shouted out, ‘‘ Veeve noter grand-maire,” which Sharples told me, 
though I dare say he was quizzing, means “ Long live my grandmother!” 
In this manner, with one thing and another, we made out the day ve 
well till it was time to goand dress for the banquet at the Hotel de ee 
which was to be the beginning of our festivities. 

Half-past six was the hour named on the billies for setting down to 
dinver, and ready enough I was when the time came; but the Preffy 
of the Sane kept us waiting a full quarter of an hour, which, I must 
say, wasn’t the ticket, seeing that we hadn’t had anything that could be 
called a dinner since we left home. At last, as Grabb and Kidney was 
beginning to grumble, he arrived, and, taking the Lord Mayor by the 
arm, led the way into the Grand Sal, where the banquet was served. I 
thought, when I first went, in that the lights would have put my eyes out, 
there was so many of ’em in the chandeliers that hung from the ceiling — 
a matter of threesthousand wax candles which, as Alderman Dip said, 
must, have cost a tremendous sight. Nothing can be done in France with- 
out flags, and in this Sal there must have been a flag for every man to eat 
under—a much pleasanter thing than fighting. Who the people were, 
besides our nobs, it’s quite beyond me to say, except as to afew that was 
pinted out,—such as Mounseer Carrybaldhead, the Pope’s Nunsher— 
Longtin, the President of the Municipals—Call-here, the head of the 
police (answers to Daniel Whittle)—Doopin, the French Speaker— 
Marshal Excellent—General Magnum—Hairycat de Tory, one of the 
French Commissioners—and Mounseer Cockroach, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. The Presidong of the Public wasn’t present, but his bust was, and, 
as everybody praises him for doing nothing, he couldn’t have had a better 
representative. 

Next to the dinner itself the number of servants most astonished me ; 
there was one behind almost every chair, and our ‘ first Lord” wasn’t con- 
tent with that, but had three of his own, in their state liveries, to wait 
upon him. I should say the French had never seen such fine fellows be- 
fore, for they scarcely took their eyes off ’em. But the dinner was the 
thing. I got a French gent who sat on my right to read the bill of fare 
to me while I was eating, and he kept telling me all the best dishes, 
seemingly as pleased as Punch to see how I pitched in. I'll just mention, 
as well as I can recollect, what I partook of. I began with soup, of 
course—not so good as ours—not thick enough—properly speaking, your 
spoon should stand upright in it—however, it wasn’t bad, though it didn’t 
stick tothe ribs like turtle or ox-tail. Then I had a plateful of Dutch 
turbot—ariother of salmon dressed with salad—three or four young wild- 
boar chops, capital they were—some fillies of fowl, the French call ’em 
supreme, and they’re about right—a dish of things tasting all game and 
gravy, just large enough to put in your mouth and let ‘ex melt tliere, 
ealled ‘ busheys” on that account, I wish Mrs. Clutterbuck had the receipt 
—something else that he said was ‘ Kremouskies,” I never heard tell of 
them before, but they was uncommon nice, and I helped myself three times 
—half a dozen quails roasted in vine leaves, ate ‘em bones and leaves and 
all—the wings and breast of a turkey poult, or “ ding-dong-o,” crammed 
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with troofles—a slice or two of roast beef, just to see how French roast 
beef tasted, and ’twasn’t bad, but then I heard the ox was a Hereford— 
a cut of Westphalia ham done up in jelly,—and some of the primest 
venison I think I ever set my teeth into, with lots of fat four inches deep. 
These was the solids,—now for the sweets : first I had a Roossian Char- 
lotte, put me in mind of Charlotte at Joe’s, only this was a good deal colder 
than forthe followed maccarony timbles—green flagelets, quite a new 
kind of thing—vanille cream—cabinet pudding—and a parcel of haw- 
doovers, such as lobsters’ claws, gooseliver pie, prawns, anchovies, and 
pickled “tongs,” which last ate very like sturgeon. Then for the drink- 
ing,—there was three bottles of champagne before every knife and fork, 
to begin with,—Sherry and Madeira, and Romany and Margo, and the 
doose knows how many more; but when we came to the cheese, I must sa 
one thing was left out that certainly ought to have been there. It will 
hardly be believed that there wasn’t a glass of port wine to be had,—and 
the cheese—Rockfaw’s the name of it—wanted something to make it go 
down, for it was higher than I'd been used to, though I like a thing that’s 
oe ; I was obliged, therefore, to content myself with brandy. If I 

ad time I could say a good deal more about this dinner, but I must get 
on with what followed. 

As soon as the dessert was put on the table, without any “Non 
nobis” or rer of any kind, up gets the Preffy of the Sane and pro- 
poses the health of the Presidong of the French Public, after which he 
makes a bow to the Presidong’s bust in front of him, and then he 
gave “The noble guests of the city of Paris,’ meaning our noble 
selves. Lord Granville, who’s got what I call a tongue in his head, 
gave him a reply in our names; but as he spoke French just 
the same as the natives, I didn’t quite understand what he said, and 
there was a many more of us in the same predicament; but it told 
tremendous, and was the speech of the evening. Mounseer Longtin 
spoke next, and toasted the Corporation of London ; and then the Lord 
Mayor put the finish to it in his speech, which, for a private reason of 
his own, was delivered in English. The Frenchmen thought it was all 
over when the Lord Mayor set down, but they was mistaken; for then I 
riz, and, giving the signal, up we all got, and gave ’em three times three 
in the English fashion, till we made the walls of the Hotel de Wheel 
ring again. When this was done with, we made a move for the drawing- 
rooms, which we found filled with ladies and gents who hadn’t been to 
the dinner on account of the number of invites. There were as many 
there as would have filled Guildhall twice over, and I met fifty—ay, 

erhaps a hundred—of our city people; some with their wives, some 
with their daughters, and some, like me, luckily, with neither. I never 
saw such a swell as Alderman Clinker had made himself. He lost his 
luggage altogether, and as there wasn’t time to fig him out in a new 
suit—he’s so big he takes an acre of broad cloth to cover him—he’d 
been persuaded to hire a dress from a masquerade ware’us that was made’ 
for Looey the Eighteenth, and hasn’t often been worn, few Frenchmen 
being fat enough to fill it. He seemed amazing proud of the royal 
tights, and showed as fine a pair of Mollies—that’s calves—as ever 
shook on a footboard. Little Bullock and his wife had got there among 
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the rest, and he’d a long story to tell about being shut up in a lu - 
van and nearly cad . but I was obliged to cut ‘him ‘oes, "0b 
account of the amusements that was going on. One wasa play of some- 
body’s of the name of Mollyer, but I fell asleep directly it begun, and 
didn’t wake up till it was over; so what it was about I can’t pretend to 
say. The entertainments finished with a concert; but, except horns and 
drums, I’m not fond of music, so I stole away as soon as I could, and 
long before they’d done I was snoring on my pillar. 


Caapter [V. 


THE GRANDES EAUX AT VERSAILLES—-THE FETE AT ST. CLOUD: LORD 
NORMANBY’S RECEPTION, THE GRAND BALL, AND THE GREAT RBVIEW. 


As nothing disagrees with me in the way of eating and drinking, 
provided its good of its kind, and I get ain of it, I was as fresh as a 
lark next morning, and ready for anything. This was the day for the 
“ Granzo” at Wersales, and at breakfast we made up a party to go 
together; but as the waters wasn't to play till the afternoon there was 
plenty of time for other things before then; and, being Sunday, Moon- 
shine, Grabb, little Whipcord, and your humble servant, thought we'd 
go to church first. So we told our Commissioner to get us a city-deen— 
that’s a cab—and drive to the best church in Paris: he took us to the 
Magdalen on fhe Bullvard, out and out the splendidest place I ever saw 
—-very different from our Magdalen over by the Surrey,—but as to its 
being a church, there wasn't no signs of such a thing. It was all pic- 
turs, and coloured glass, and gold and silver, and not feeling over-com- 
fortable at being there on a Sunday morning, we told the Commissioner 
it wouldn’t do, and asked him to show us to another. We then went 
down to St. Rock, but had some difficulty in persuading Alderman 
Grabbs to go in,—he didn’t like the name, as it put him in mind of 
somebody he’s not over-fond of,—but he was repaid for doing so, for we 
heard a French sermon, a thing I should never have believed if anybody 
had come home and told me, being of opinion that preaching sermons 
ain’t much in their line. 

When the service was over, as there was time to spare, we thought 
we'd do the polite thing, and make a few calls on some of the gents as 
dined at the Hotel de Wheel; and having brought lots of cards with us 
we sowed ’em about pretty thickly at the ‘“ Presidong’s,” our Ambassa- 
dor’s, and such of the Ministers’ hotels as lay within reach. I found out 
afterwards that I’d been leaving my shop cards instead of my private 
ones, having forgot to put my spectacles in my pocket, and not seeing the 
difference. However, perhaps it won’t do me any harm in the end, as 
Looey Napoleon and the rest of ’em will know where to apply when 
they want a nice bit of pigskin. Why, there’s the Lord Mayor himself 
has done a good stroke of business by letting ’em know he’s professional ; 
if the French hadn’t heard that he was a commissary preezer—a reg’ lar 
knock ’em down—they’d never have employed him to sell off their Exhi- 
bition goods, as I’m told they have! 

As soon as this job was over we drove to the station, and took the rail 
to Wersales. Carriages was ready there to convey us up to the Palace 
—the biggest I should say in all the world. Why, you could put Buck- 
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a House, new front and all, into the courtyard inside the grill at 
ersales, and not stop the way neither. I needn’t tell anybody that 
there’s no king lives there now—they’ve made a Mewsy of it, and 
crammed it full of pictures: there’s acres of ’em, and there’s need to be, 
to represent all the battles the French have fit; for if ever there was a 
nation of wild cats their sogers is that. If we hadn’t been took into a 

rivate salong and had some refreshment I think I should have dropped, 

was so tired of looking at all their scrimmages; but the French are 
never tired of looking at ’em—not they. Talk about fighting, and say 
anything but “ Waterloo,” and you'll hear enough about the grand 
monarch aud Napoleon to last you all your life. 

I mentioned, when first I begun to write this account, that the waters 
was to begin playing at three o’clock. They didn’t though, and there 
we set for two hours on the turf slope round the principal fountain, 
without so much as a bubble stirring. The little ‘uns scattered about 
the garden spouted fast enough; but such as them can be seen any da 
at Hampton Court. What we wanted, was to see the big feller they 
call Neptune at it. It seems that the Lord Mayor had missed his way 
somehow—come down by one rail and gone back again to Paris by 
another before he found out his mistake, and then had to make a fresh 
departure; and the Preffy of the Sane wouldn’t let the main be turned 
on till his Lordship came. If I’d been water-bailiff in earnest, and had 
the key of the plug, there shouldn’t have been no waiting. However, at 
last my Lord made his appearance, the signal was given, and splash went 
the water from five hundred places at once, fizzing up and spouting 
across, and gushing out right and left, as if a million of bottled rainbows 
had been let loose, or a sea of soda-water suddenly set flying in all 
directions. Several of the ladies who went too near, and weren't pre- 
pared for a shift of wind, got tolerably well sprinkled; Mrs. Deputy 
Bullock’s blue bonnet and yellow feathers came in for a good sousing, 
and, to judge by the redness of her face, I’d rather not have been Mr. B. 
for the rest of the evening, though, poor feller, he wasn’t to blame that I 
could see. I fancy I caught a glimpse of the French lady and gent— 
my companions on the rail—but if it was them I missed ’em in the 
crowd. The disappointment, however, didn’t take away my appetite; 
and if ever a Frenchman wanted to see how a City of London party 
could say ditto to yesterday’s feed, he need only have gone to the Hotel 
Rezzerwaw, in the town of Wersales, after the “‘ Granzo” was over, and 
he’d have been satisfied. Savage, the M.P., who’s a dab at French, 
ordered dinner; and as he always wears the red ribbon in his button- 
hole that was given him by Looey Philip, the waiters took him for one 
of theirselves, and let us want for nothing; not that we didn’t pay for 
what we had, and pretty handsomely too, but everything was of the best, 

icularly the drink, for which I strongly recommend that house to any 
one that’s fond of Burgundy. Moonshine and Kidney complained of 
—< headaches next day ; but as they couldn’t keep from singing all 
the way to Paris, it was more likely their own voices disagreed with ’em 
than any fault of the wine. 

Amongst the new billies that had been sent to us since we arrived, was 
cards of invite from the Presidong of the Public himself, to see the 
shatto and gardens of Saint Cloo. This was on Monday; and Moon- 
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shine, who told us he was hand-and-glove with Looey Napoleon, resolving 
to do the correct thing, hired a carriage and four long-tailed white horses, 
which he filled inside and out with as many as it would hold, and to 
Saint Cloo we went, all the Paris gammons *Getinc nn like mad as the 
tilions cracked their long whips and we shoved our heads out of the 
winders. If the people at Saint Cloo didn’t make such a row as the 
mons, they was quite as much on the kee vee to see us when we 
alighted at the gates of the shatto; and for the matter of that, we was 
ually on the kee vee to see them. There were thousands of holiday- 
folk thronging into the park, laughing and talking as if they were the 
happiest people on the face of the earth, as | dare say they would be if 
there weren’t no demmycrats nor newspapers. Give the French plenty 
of feats and fireworks, and you may ride ‘em without a curb. 

The inside of the shatto of Saint Cloo is a wonderful place. There’s 
the state bed that old Nap shared betwixt his two wives, being much too 
fine to think of sleeping in by himself, which was the reason why he 
married again. Then there’s the gallery of Apoller, where Boney’s last 
marriage took place, and “little Joey” (Napoleon) was christened ; the 
salong of Mars, all filled with Heathen Gods and Goddesses—most of 
‘em in their buff; the salong of Looey Says, turned into a billiard-room, 
and hung with patchwork, representing Mary de Medicine and her 
Court; and the salong de Jew, which Alderman Moses, who was of our 
party, thought very handsome, and meant as a personal compliment. It 
took us a good two hours to go through these rooms; the heat of ’em 
was stifling, and glad I was when we got into the gardens and spied the 
refreshment-tables laid out in the building where they keep their potted 
orange-trees in the winter. Kidney and Grabb and I made a rush at 
the glass doors the moment we saw ’em, but the doose a bit could we get 
any further; they was bolted inside, and was to be till all the company 
had assembled, so we were forced to promenade about and fill our eyes if 
we couldn’t our bellies. There certainly was everybody to be seen, as 
was anybody—prime ministers, opera-dancers, representatives of the 
people, and mountebanks of all sorts in every kind of dress that ever 
was thought of. Some of the rummiest of the lot was the soger-oflicers, 
who looked as if they would bust out of their scarlet breeches, they was 
so fat and active. I was in plain clothes; but if ’d known that so many 
military men would have been at Saint Cloo, I should have turned out in 
the tights and hessians of the S. L. O.; however, I didn’t forget ’em 
afterwards. 

But although I'd been in France a matter of three days, I hadn’t yet 
seen the Presidong of the Public, and I says to myself, ‘‘ My fine fellow, if 
you went about as much as our little Queen does, I should have seen you 
afore now ;” for it’s not our custom in England-—let alone in the city— 
not to make use of our eyes and elbers when we can have a stare 
at royalty. Just, however, as it was striking three by the clock of the 
shatto, I heard the word “ Presidong” flying from mouth to mouth; and, 
upsetting little Whipcord, who got right in my way, I made a drive at 
the spot where I was told he was. I expected to have seen him on 
horseback, covered all over with ribbons and crosses; but there he was 
dressed in black, as you or I might be, walking along with a lady on his 
arm, and bowing to every one as affable as you please. I took a good 
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look at him, ‘that I might tell my gals, when I got back, what he was 
like, and didn’t pay much attention to the lady. But she, happening to 
turn her head, completely flabbergasted me, for who should it be but the. 
identical lady that was in the same carriage with me coming from London 
to Folkestone! A stuck pig was a fool to me on the occasion. You 
might have knocked me down with a feather. ‘‘ Where's her ammy 
now ?” says I to myself, as soon as I could think. And when I looked 
again, there he was, walking behind the Presidong, in a fine military 
uniform, covered with stars and garters, and a sword, six feet long, under 
his arm! 

“ Who's that?” says I to a Frenchman beside me, pointing to the 


officer. 
“ General Somebody,” says he. I couldn’t catch the name for the life 


of me. . 

“ And that there lady ?” 

‘¢ Oh, that’s Madam his famm.”’ 

“His ‘famm!’ Why, that means his wife’ Blest if I haven’t been 
making love to a French general’s wife, and he sitting beside her. T’lll 
make myself scarce !” 

And so I did, as quickly as I could, without turning round to look at 
the Presidong or any one else; and I don’t mind saying that my feelings 
was anything but agreeable as I was cutting away, and thinking every 
minute that two or three inches of cold steel was probably close to my 
hind quarters. You might have wrung me out by the time I had fairly 
pushed through the crowd, and got safe on the other side. 

I was rather done up with thinking of my narrow escape, and was obliged 
to set down for some time before I could recover myself, and before I got 
up I took a private oath that 1 would not think of any woman but Mrs. 
Clutterbuck as long as I stayed in France. While I was a setting still, 
Sharples came up; he’d been wondering where I was, aud, catching 
hold of my arm, he lugged me along to the orange-house, where, he said, 
the grubbing was going to begin. This put some sperrit in me, and I 
was soon well up with the foremost. It wasn’t an easy matter to get 
through the doorway, but Sharples and I did it, and there was the buffy 
before us. As luck would have it, we got into the first row, and out of 
that ‘I wouldn’t budge, in spite of all the elbering, and kicking, and 
screaming that was going on all round me. My plan was this: I held 
on to my plate and glass with one hand, while I dug my knife or fork, as 
it might be, into the nearest thing I saw, and into that I pegged, drink- 
ing wine with myself, and taking care of myself just as everybody else 
was doing that wanted you to help them. Sharples was fool enough to 
listen to some request for a glass of champagne, and the moment he did 
so, a French colonel seized his plate and glass, and all that was on and in 
it, and before he could turn round again, the patty, and tongue, and wine 
was down the Frenchman’s throat. One feller tried it on with me: “ If 
you pleeeese Saar !—paarmeet me,—oon damm!” But I was up toa 
thing or two, and d—d him in return, without looking round. At last 
the squeezing became so tremendous that I thought the buffy must have 
given way, and, having eat as much as I could, I gave my place to Mrs. 
Bullock, who told me she was mad for something to drink,—and when 
she got it she was madder still, for about half an hour afterwards I saw her 
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kicking up her heels under the trees, dancing a gallop with a French officer, 
and. rattling along as hard as she could pelt. I didn’t dance myself, as it 
don’t suit me after a meal, but I sat down on the grass and looked at ’em 
whisking and whirling about, and that, perhaps, was the pleasantest part 
of the day’s entertainment, for Alderman Grabb had managed to get hold 
of three or four bottles of Sillyry, and silly enough we made ’em before 
we'd done. That put an end to Monday. 

On Tuesday we hed a turn-out of a different kind. Lord Normand 
gave what they call a “reception” in his garden. None of the raf 
was there, but only us and the alleet, and so we got a capital lunch 
without any scrowging, and some of us was introduced to the Presidong, 
who hadn’t anybody on his arm this time, and wasn’t follered by that 
general officer. 

We did it this way—for Lord Normandy said he couldn’t—'twasn’t 
the ticket : Moonshine, who's an optician, and a politician into the bar- 
gain, had made a telescope for Looey Napoleon—that he might carry 
it about like his uncle—and the Presidong shook hands with him ; and 
then Moonshine, giving us the office, introduced Clinker, and Clinker 
introduced Kidney, and Kidney me, and me Sharples, and so on, till all 
our set was quite familiar with his royal highness, and was beginning to 
converse with him, when he was suddenly called away by affairs of state, 
and couldn’t be introduced to any more. ‘This was a disappointment to 
a good many, and especially to Mrs. Bullock, who came bustling up as 
soon as she saw me talking to his royal highness; but I kept my eyes off 
her, though I felt her sharp elber in the small of my back, nudging me 
to turn round and present her. ‘No, no,” thinks I, “ you sha’n’t have 
that crow over Mrs. Clutterbuck and the gals—it’s bad enough as it is ;” 
and when once I’ve made up my mind not to be moved, why nothing 
stirs me. That’s what I call firmness. 

As I wanted to keep myself light and airy for the ball that night at 
the Hotel de Wheel, I didn’t accept no invitation to dinner from any of 
the ministers or ambassadors, which I might have done if I’d liked, for 
it was open house with ’em all, and who should have the city gents; so 
a few of us did a private little thing in the Pally Royal, at the “ Pro- 
vanso,”’ as the best restorong is called. The dishes are mostly dressed 
with ile, and that makes ’em slip down easy, so that you may swaller a 
good deal before you actually find out you've been eating at all. 

The ball. turned out a stunner, as I expected it would, for I noticed 
at different times Mounseer Shevvy’s people going in and out of the 
Hotel de Wheel all the day ; it was him that supplied the dinner on the 
Saturday, and whatever he’s got to do he takes care and does it perfect. 
It was a comfort to look into his shop-winder, as I did on my way to 
the Provanso, and to think that in a few hours’ time I should be at 
supper, walking into everything I saw there. , 

People of fashion don’t go so late to parties in Paris as they do in 
London, and by nine o’clock the Hotel de Wheel was as full as it could 
hold,—leastways the rooms fitted up for the ball. I got nigh one of her 
winders, and looked out on the Plass de Grave, where the folks seemed gay 
enough now, and of all the sights I ever saw, that beat ’em. There was 
thousands and thousands of people upon the quays, and so it was with the 
carriage-company inside. I don’t think I shall ever be dazzled again: you 
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can’t put a feller’s eyes out more than once,—but if you could, the lights 
at the ball was enough to do it. People may talk of the big di’mond in 
the Crystal Palace, but give me the drops of the chandeleers keeping 
time to the dancing. As to saying who was there, the only difficulty was 
to say who wasn’t. 

I don’t think I’ve made any mention yet of the Chinee that lives 
aboard the Junk in the Thames, and goes everywhere whether he’s asked 


orno. Well, there he was among the crowd, capering away with all the 


pretty women just as if he’d been brought up to it, and simpering at 
em as if a Mandarin wasn't the next remove from a monkey ! 

But he hadn’t all the game to himself, no more had the French officers 
with their cherry-coloured pants and narrer waists. The Corporation of 
London did a, Sire on that occasion as it had done on so many others ; 
and what with Lieutenants of the city and Deputy-Lieutenants of counties, 
—the Artillery Company and such as had been in the Volunteers years 
and years ago,—there was as grand a show of uniform as ever turned out 
on Wormwood Scrubs, or at the Brighton Pavilion in the time of the 
Prince Regent. Alderman Moses had on a scarlet coat, gold epperlets, 
white kersey shorts, pink silk stockings, buckles in his shoes, and feathers 
in his cocked hat; and what with his whiskers, his eyebrows, and the 
hook to his nose, he looked so fierce and warlike that some took him for 
Charley Napper, some for Lord Goff, and some for the Duke himself. 
As I wore cavelry regimentals, it was supposed I was either the Marquis 
of L—— or she Menyaie of A——, those ornaments of the British ser- 
vice,—and under this impression a Neddycong of the Presidong’s came 
up and informed me—as well as he could in English, poor fellow—that I 
should have a “mount” for the review next day. It wasn’t for me to 
say “‘no” to a good offer, so I told him I should be proud and happy, 
and all I hoped was that the Presidong had got a horse in his stables that 
was equal to my weight,—for I ride two-and-twenty stun when I get 
into the saddle. 

“Be not frightful,’ says he, with a grin, when I let him into this 
secret; ‘the beast shall resemble you completely, but large and heavy— 
oh, certainly, yas!” 

But I didn’t go to the ball merely to be stared at; so I handed out 
Mrs. Bullock, and stood up with her in a quod-rill. Sho gave me a hint 
about woltzing afterwards, but I didn’t think the seams of my tights 
would stand that, and begged to decline. I think her head’s turned with 
all that’s happened to her since she came abroad; and what Bullock will 
do when he gets back passes my comprehension. Unless he goes in for 
Sheriff next time, I think Mrs. B. will be off with the first Frenchman 
that asks her—only he'll be a bold man that does. 

Well, what with dancing and promnarding, and eating ices and 
taking a quiet glass of champagne in the passages now and then, as the 
waiters was carrying the bottles into the supper-rooms, I made it out 
tolerably well till supper-time ; but after that | can’t distinctly recollect 
what happened. I believe I got to bed about five o’clock in the morning, 
and have some idea that I dreamt I was dancing with the general's lady, 
and when [ went to give her a salute I found it was Mrs. Clutterbuck, 
and that woke me, or perhaps I might have overslept myself and missed 
the review. 
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But it’s my plan always to get up whenever I open my eyes. I’m like 
“the Duke’’ in that respect. So out I got, and on went the S. L. O.’s. 
I’d a. breakfast to eat, however, before I started for the ‘‘Sham de 
Mars"”—so called on account of the sham-fights that take place there— 
aud a good ’un it was, being given to the London corporation by the 
French municipals. It was something like supper and dinner both in 
one. ‘Trust old Shevvy for knowing what he’s about when there’s prog 
to be served out; and trust me for knowing what to do with it when it 
comes within my reach! Prawns is the things I’m fondest of in a 
morning, and there they was among the lumps of ice, as big as lobsters. 
There was pine-apples, too, and boar’s-head and chocolate, and hot 
partridges and Vang de Bordo, with a bookey to it that the Winter 
Garden won’t beat whenever it’s built. It was all served up, too, upon 
gold plate, which the French call worm-eel. 

As soon as breakfast was over some of the party went with the Preffy 
to see the prisons; but as I didn’t think they’d any in Paris that beat 
Newgate, I stayed behind till it was time to go to the Review. The 
Neddycong was true to his word, and sent up his orderly with a charger 
for me to ride. The saddle was rather higher in the cantle than I 
altogether liked, but it wasn’t a bad saddle neither, though I question 
if it would stand wear and tear like some that I know of. It hadn’t got 
the spring that’s put into the pigskin in Fore-street, Cripplegate, neither 
had it quite enough “spread.” However, as I said before, the saddle 
was good enough, and what with the holsters and the shabrac, and me in 
my regimentals, the turn-out was anything but bad. The horse, too, 
wasn’t amiss for a French horse—a little too much of the carter in 
him—more bone than blood, but master of my weight, which was all I 
cared for. 

Kidney and Moonshine looked on rather envious as I mounted at the 
steps of the Hotel de Wheel, and the gammons gave a loud hooray ; but 
as I knew the outside of a horse didn’t suit either of them, I advised ‘em 
to be content with the special tribunes, for which they’d got tickets, and 
then I left ’em, and rode off to the Sham de Mars. 

It’s not to be expected that a man who hasn’t done military duty for 
thirty years, and finds himself all of a sudden among a parcel of whiskered 
foreigners who don’t know what duty means if it isn’t military, ‘could 
give as good an account of this review as if he was the writer of the 
“Wellington Despatches,” or had been at the battle of Wagram, where 
the French charged and fired till nobody was able to wag and nothing 
was left to ram. You'll excuse me, therefore, if I refer you to the mili- 
tary correspondent of the Times newspaper, who'll tell you how the core 
darmeys bivouacked on their flanks and debouched on their rears—how 
they battered each other’s breaches and breached each other’s batteries,— 
how they attacked places that wern’t defended and defended places that 
wern’t attacked. I hada beautiful place, the Neddycong told me, directly 
behind the Presidong; and after the sham-fight begun all I saw was smoke. 
Looey Napoleon asked me what I thought of it, and I said he couldn't 
do anything better, and General Magnum, the commander-in-chief, who 
heard what I said, smiled to himself, as much as to say it isn’t Lord 
Granville only that knows how to pay compliments. I waited to see the 
French troops defile before the Presidong, as they always do on public 
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occasions, and then I came away speculating in my own mind what 
the members of the Peace Society who saw the sham-fight thought 
of it, and whether it seemed likely to them that fellers like the French, 
who are so ready to fight amongst themselves, whether in fun or 
earnest, wouldn’t be ten times readier to fight with strangers if they only 
had a chance. You may tickle a tiger through the bars when he’s sleepy 
and had his bellyful, but open his cage when he’s hungry, and ask him 
to give you a paw, and where are you then? Tigers are fine things to 
look at—as long as you're friends with ’em—and so are the French,—but 
rile either of ’em, as Jonathan says, and then see! However, I’ve no 
eall to say anything against the French; they’ve behaved uncommon 
well to me, and I shall carry back with me to Brixton—together with a 
bonnet apiece for Mrs. C. and the gals—a most agreeable recollection of 
my visit to Paris. 

But though the Review was over, the entertainments given to us wasn’t. 
In the evening, we all went in state to the Grand Opera, and, after hear- 
ing some sacred music out of those two religious plays, the Joove and 
the Hewgonots, were regaled with a fancy article, called The Nations, 
expressly got up in honour of the Lord Mayor and Corporation of the 
City of London, in which England and France were represented by young 
ladies in very thin muslin skirts. 

On Thursday we went in a body to shake hands with the Presidong 
once more, and wish him good-by—and, in taking my leave, I said then— 
what I say now—Goop Luck To HIM! 








THE PATRIARC H. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


GivE me my staff and lead me forth, 
And let me see the sky, 
That I may feel the warm sunshine 
To glad me ere I die, 
Beneath the waving chestnut-tree 
Remove my old armchair, 
And let me look towards the west— 
My only hope is there. 


I do not mourn that time has cast 
His shadow o’er my brow, 
I only grieve that I should live 
The trunk without the bough, 
While all the branches of my house 
Lie sleeping side by side, 
The patriarch only lives to tell 
Of those who earlier died. 


The oak that stands a thousand years 
At last must quit the ground, 
But ev'ry spring and summer rears 
Its progeny around ; 
Not so the human tree, if once 
Its roots are rent in twain, 
I-xtinct the noblest race becomes, 
And never thrives again! 
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THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA.* 


Tue United States have grown up in population, prosperity, and power, 
as it were, under the very eyes of our immediate ancestors, and yet, strange 
to say, the history of their origin, that is of the separate states, of the 

rogress of population and prosperity, and of the gradual rise to power, 
by the cementing of social, commercial, and political bonds with one another, 
are almost as little known in this country, and from peculiar circumstances 
as much involved in obscurity, as the early annals of Germany or Gaul. 
The way in which this occurred is briefly but explicitly alluded to by 
Judge Haliburton, the well-known author, in the work now before us. 
The. early settlements made by the English in America were effected 
either by individual speculators or associated companies. They were in 
general situated at a distance from each other, having at first little or no 
connexion among themselves, and deriving but trifling assistance, and 
less protection, from the mother country. They grew up into powerful 
colonies, in neglect and obscurity, with a rapidity and vigour that asto- 
nished Europe. They were without precedent in the previous annals of 
England; and the political agitation of the public mind at the time un- 
happily afforded no opportunity for establishing their relation on a pro- 
per foundation, or arranging a consistent and uniform plan for their 
government. ‘The accounts we have of them, therefore, are detached, 
and their interest is destroyed for want of continuity. Every plantation 
has had its annalist, but the narratives are too local, too minute, and too 
similar in their details to be either interesting or instructive. No attempt 
has been made to separate the political from the provincial, and the 
general from the individual and petty personal history. ‘This, doubtless, 
is the reason why so little is known of the old colonies previous to her 
independence, and so little benefit has accrued from past experience, 
either to Great Britain or her dependencies. 

Judge Haliburton argues that it is a great mistake, and a very common 
one to believe that the American Republic took its rise in a successful 
resistance of the provincials to an attempt on the part of Great Britain 
(in a parliament in which they were not represented) to tax them with- 
out their consent, and that resistance led to a revolution in which they 
asserted their independence, and finally obtained it in the year 1783. On 
the contrary Republicanism in America, he asserts, took its origin from 
the wonderful working of a variety of accidental causes, and its success 
has been contributed to by the ability, unity, energy, and practical skill 
of the people, who worked the machine and kept it in order and repair. 
Republics, or at least Republican institutions, he tells us, were coeval 
with the colonisation of the United States, for one was first formed at 
Plymouth, in New England, in 1620, and another far more extensive and 
flourishing one was erected in Massachusetts, in the years 1628 and 
1629 ; both which subsisted in full force for a period of more than fifty 
years without submitting to the power or acknowledging the authority 
of the parent state. These independent communities founded the insti- 
tutions and disseminated the democratic opinions that were subsequently 
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adopted by the continental provinces. The former are, with some small 
modifications, such as are in existence there at the present day, and the 
latter are identical with the views of their descendants. It is then from 
this new starting point, and with the episode of these little known com- 
monwealths, that the “ History of the English in America” commences. 
The author says that in so doing he enters into no speculations, and, 
above all, he offers no opinions as to the durability of this great Republic 
of the Western World, or how it will work when the population shall be 
proportionably as large as that of Europe. To the question as to whe- 
ther there is anything analogous in Europe to those circumstances which 
were most indispensably Peon to success, and whether the same form 
of government may not be copied and adopted in England or France, the 
answer, he tells us, is to be found in every part of this history, to which 
he also assigns another important object, that of teaching, by the experi- 
ence of the past, what should be made the basis of colonial rule in the 
present day, and one of the chief of these appears to be directly opposed 
to the great and guiding colonial policy of the Whig government—the 
introduction of democratic institutions and responsible government—into 
distant colonies : 


A connected sketch of English rule and misrule in America (says the author), 
it is hoped, may, to a certain extent, supply the deficiency, while it will correct 
some popular errors on the subject, and furnish valuable material for reflection, 
not only to those statesmen to whom our destinies are entrusted, but to those 
restless politicians who imagine a republican form of government suitable to the 
inhabitants of every country in the world. 

Warned by past failures, the former may learn, ere it be too late, to abstain 
from making experiments which have long since been tried and condemned; to 
supply deficiencies which have heretofore cost the nation so dearly, to correct 
abuses arising from inconsiderate concessions, and to cherish and foster those 
establishments which in every stage of colonisation have been the nurseries df 
loyalty to the monarch, and attachment to the nation. It will at least convince 
them that to substitute democratic for monarchical institutions is not the safest 
or the best mode of retaining colonies, or enlisting the sympathy of their in- 
habitants. 

The latter class (revolutionists) are numerous everywhere. Astonished and 
dazzled at the extraordinary success that has attended the great American experi- 
ment, they merely regard the result, without stopping to investigate the cause, 
and hastily conclude that that which has worked so well in the United States, and 
produced so much general prosperity and individual good, is equally applicable to, 
or attainable by, every other people. This is a great and fatal error. A govern- 
ment must not oniy be suited to the population, but to the country for which it is 
designed; and the moral and social condition of the one, and the size, the climate, 
and political and relative position of the other, are of the utmost importance to be 
thoroughly understood, and maturely considered. 

Thus a constitutional monarchy has proved inadequate in Spain to conciliate 
the affections or restrain the turbulence of the people. Responsible government 
in Canada has failed in its object, because it is incompatible with imperial control 
and colonial dependence, is unsuited to the poverty, ignorance, and inactivity of 
the French habitans, and the predilections and prejudices of the English emi- 
grants, and because it wants correlative and congenial institutions, and is deficient 
in federal strength and central gravitation. Royalty could not be acclimated in 
the United States, though the experiment were to be tried by a vote of a large 
majority. It is contrary to the genius of the people, their habits, institutions, and 
feelings. For these and other reasons, self-government has signally failed in all 
the republics of the southern hemisphere, though the constitution and example 
of the United States has been followed as closely as possible. Democracy has at 

present a feverish and delirious existence in France. It was not the deliberate 
choice of the nation, but the result of an insurrection. It offered a temporary 
shelter amid the storms of civil commotion, and was adopted as a harbour of 
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refuge. How long will its neutral character be respected by the irrconcilable 
parties that distract that unhappy nation? 

The first settlers in the United States were men rendered discontented 
with their fatherland by religious fanaticism; they were the Separatists 
of Leyden, called Brownists, who settled at Plymouth, and English Non- 
conformists, who settled at Massachusetts Bay. Both their parties com- 
menced their enterprise under the sanction of a charter, yet, in the true 
spirit of Dissenters, they had no sooner landed at a place which they knew 
belonged neither to king nor company, than they erected themselves into 
a republic, and founded a commonwealth in disobediance or defiance of 
royal authority. It was a self-created, independent, democratic govern- 
ment. The next who came out were the Puritans, who obtained a grant 
of corporation by the name of the Governor and Company of Massachusetts 
Bay, in New England, under the mask of the most pure and sincere loyalty 
and orthodoxy. They had, however, like their predecessors, no sooner 
landed, than they openly disavowed “their dear mother Church,” and 
reduced the form of worship to the most extreme standard of Calvanistic 
simplicity. Nor did they content themselves with so wide a departure 
from the charter and their oaths, but they persecuted to imprisonment 
and expulsion from the colony a few faithful Churchmen who had been 
entrapped into this sectarian league. 

The company with, says Judge Haliburton, ‘a caution and adroitness 
that never forsook them, and ever after formed their chief characteristic,” 
stifled all complaints at home. They had duped the king and the Church, 
they now resolved to dupe the merchant adventurers, co-brethren, and 
pecuniary supporters of the enterprise; and Judge Haliburton justly 
qualifies this fraudulent and clandestine removal of the charter to Massa- 
chusetts as one of the most singular events in the history of England, and 
by far the most important one in that of America. Thus it was, strange to 
say, that the great colony of Massachusetts, which was destined by a 
second charter to absorb the two little democratic commonwealths that 
had preceded it, was founded on deceptive pretences, and was carried on 
and enriched by repudiation and other fraudulent practices. The “ cau- 
tion and adroitness” which Judge Haliburton alludes to as ever charac- 
teristic of the descendants of the first pilgrims, had evidently no small 
touch of something much worse in it, and we will not pretend to say that 
“caution and adroitness” have alone, and without any laxity of principle, 
remained a very common characteristic. ‘There must have been some- 
thing in the feeling of treading the soil of a new world—the distance 
that separated them from the mother country, the great ocean which laved 
the boundless shores of the continent, re in the unexplored boundless 
interior, that with its fine pastures, noble rivers, forests redolent of 
living things, and great inland lakes, lay before them, that forced upon 
the new-comers feelings of independence and democracy. There can be 
no doubt but this yet unpeopled Far West has also kept up the same feeling 
to the present day. But that there should have been so much low cun- 
ning and duplicity mixed up with the same feeling among the early colo- 
nists, can only be referred, as Judge Haliburton would appear to do, to 
the principles of religious discontent and dissent which influence their 
minds and perverted their morality. If the same laxity of principle is 
observable anywhere, we can only refer it to the hereditary propagation of 
the same original colonial characteristics, favoured by a climate and terri- 
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torial position which some physiologists hold to be unfavourable to the 
development of the Saxon race, and by which consequently the same 
moral degeneration may be expected to be occasionally met with, as the 
more manifest physical degeneration is to the eye of the traveller and 
the observer : 

The deception (says Judge Haliburton), practised by these people throughout 
the whole of their negotiation in England, seems to admit of no further addition, 
but their very last act was to publish a manifesto to the clergy of the Established 
Church, assuring them that they were in fact and in heart members of the same 
communion, and solicited their prayers and their blessings on their undertaking. 
They entreated them to believe—to use their own words—“ that they esteemed it 
their honour to call the Church of England their dear mother, and they could not 
leave the country where she resided without tears in their eyes. We leave it not, 
therefore,” they said, “as loathing that milk wherewith we were nourished there; 
but, blessing God for the parentage and education, and, as members of the same 
body, shail rejoice in her good; and, while we have breath, sincerely desire and 
endeavour the continuance and abundance of her welfare, with the enlargement of 
her bounds in the kingdom of Jesus Christ.” And much more to the same effect. 
History can scarcely furnish such an instance of consummate hypocrisy. 

The accounts of their early settlement in general circulation are chiefly written 
by themselves or their descendants, who are their eulogists. Such being the case, 
truth can only be ascertained by a careful examination of original documents and 
obsolete contemporaneous works. ‘They were always anxious to be considered as 
martyrs, and laid claim to all that is noble in conduct, exalted in principle, and 
pure in religion; while the sovereign whom they duped has been represented as a 
tyrant, and the prelates whom they publicly flattered and privately traduced, have 
been held up to the world as cruel and senseless bigots. There was no doubt much 
in the conduct of the king that cannot be justified, and in the hierarchy of the day 
that is deeply to be regretted, but rebellious subjects compel monarchs to be cruel 
in self-defence, and a priest may well be excused if he thinks schism aggravated 
~ by deception and falsehood. 

Such were the people who laid the foundation of Republicanism in 
America. ‘There is much in their conduct to admire aud applaud, but 
still more to reprove and condemn. The bright lights and dark shades 
of their character are in such contrast, that never had historian a harder 
task to perform than Judge Fisitharton. when he resolved upon writing 
an impartial history of the English in Aanasten. The first settlers had, 
when they dispensed with the oaths of supremacy and allegiance, and 
established themselves as a republic from necessity, aggression to appre- 
hend from three sources—the crown, the hierarchy, and the parliament. 
The courage with which they resisted, and the ingenuity with which they 
evaded compliance with the authority or claims of all, J udge Haliburton 
argues, was not the result of accident, or of public distractions in England, 
or of their remote and isolated situation, though all contributed to favour 
their object (and we should say most materially so), but it was a predeter- 
mined and well-concerted plan. They had paid a large sum of money to 
the council of New Plymouth for their territory, they had fortified their 
title to the soil by purchases from the Indians, and they affected to believe 
that, if the fortuitous circumstances of prior discovery had conveyed any 
right to the crown, the king had formally surrendered it by the charter, 
in consideration of the conditions contained in it. They regarded it, 
therefore, as peculiarly their own country, and they were unwilling to 
allow any interference whatever from any quarter. 

When the settlers found themselves a sovereign people, the exercise 

of unlimited power was new to them, and this novelty, as yet wholly un- 


restrained by constitutional checks, increased their impatience of indi- 
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vidual resistanee, and made them both arbitrary and vindictive in their 
conduct. This, however, Judge Haliburton, who relates the story of 
an English Dissenter, of the name of Blackstone, who, forced by the 
Republicans from his possessions at Boston, remarked, in the bitterness 
of disappointed feeling, ‘‘that he had left England because he did not 
like the Lord’s bishops; but that he should now leave them, for he 
could not stand the Lord’s brethren,” justly remarks, is at all times 
the natural tendency of democracy. 

It was forbidden to drink the king's health; it was enacted that none 
but Church members should be admitted to be freemen; strangers were 
forbidden to settle in the colony without a license ; petitioning the king 
was called slandering the brethren, and Morton, Sir Christopher Gard- 
ner, and Ratcliffe, were punished for so doing ; and all this time, with 
the exception of an embargo laid on some vessels in the Thames, the 
colony was left unmolested, extending their settlements to Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and other places, and warring against and exterminating 
the Indians. 

The confederation of Massachusetts with Connecticut, Newhaven, and 
Plymouth, by the unity of action which resulted from it, the power it 
gave to the Court of Commissioners not only within their own jurisdic- 
tion, but with their French, Dutch, and Indian neighbours, and the 
weight and influence they obtained among all the inhabitants of the 
continent, first suggested the Congress, and then the Federal Govern- 
ment of the present day ; and to this bold step may be traced the origin 
of the federal union of the several states of the great Republic. Dating 
from this epoch, the two most interesting periods of the colonial history 
of America extend thence to the English revolution of 1688, and from 
thence to the peace of 1783, that insured the independence of the re- 
volted provinces constituting the United States. Of these, Judge Hali- 
burton says, the first is by far the most curious and instructive, inasmuch 
as during that time the colonies were planted, their constitutions, after 
various alterations, assumed a definite form, and they were sensibly 
affected by every change which the innovations of those days introduced 
into the parent country : 

If we except Georgia, afterwards planted, and Florida, subsequently conquered, 
the continental colonies were now firmly established, and consisted of Massachu- 
setts, including Plymouth and Maine, Rhode Island (embracing Providence), 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, and the two Carolinas, and contained about two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants, of which at least seventy-five thousand were settled in New 
England. Their commerce was carried on by twenty-five thousand tons of ship- 
ping, which was navigated by two thousand six hundred seamen. 

No regular plan of colonisation had ever been adopted. Settlements formed 
by accident or caprice were left to languish, or flourish, as the character of the 
people, or the nature of the soil or climate, happened to operate. They were not 
trained up, they grew up; and being beyond the reach of parental control, 
governed themselves in their own way. Many constitutions were drafted and 
proposed for adoption; the most arbitrary, impracticable, and absurd of which 
emanated from men like Locke, whom England delights to honour as one of her 
most distinguished sons. It may be some consolation to the admirers of that 
great man, to know that modern statesmen, with a wider experience and infinitely 
increased means of information, have exhibited as little skill in legislating for 
colonists as he did. Several of these forms were tried in different places with 
more or less success, but at the time we are now speaking of, though varying 
from each other in many respects, they may be classed under three heads:— 
Charter, Proprietary, and Royal Governments. Of the first were Massachu- 
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setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut ; of the second, were New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Carolina; and of the third, New York, Virginia, and New 


Hampshire. 
The origin of these charter governments, as we have seen, was by the surrep- 


titious removal to America, by the Puritans, of a patent granted to certain ‘of 
their number as a trading company, whose court was to meet and act in London, 
and the attempt to adapt this incomplete and incompatible instrument to the pur- 
poses of civil government. Subsequently other charters, equally inapplicable, 
were granted, in which not even the unsubstantial appearance of sovereignty was 
reserved to England. They were pure democracies. They elected every one of 
their officers, from the highest to the lowest, and displaced them at pleasure, while 
the laws they enacted went into operation without transmission to England for 
approval. The main object in devising a constitution for a dependency is, or 
ought to be, as has been very well expressed by an author of great weight on this 
subject, “to make the new establishment as useful as possible to the trade of the 
mother country; to secure its dependence, to provide for the ease, safety, and 
happiness of the settlers; to protect them from their enemies, and to make an 
easy and effectual provision to preserve them from the tyranny and avarice ot 
their governors, or the ill consequences of their own licentiousness; that they 
should not, by growing into an unbounded liberty, forget that they are subjects, 
or, lying under base servitude, have no reason to think themselves British sub- 
jects.” This is all that colonies, according to the present and best ideas of them, 


can or ought to be. 

We do not know what the Americans will think of a work in which 
the ascribing to Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, or Adams, and their 
contemporaries, the whole merit of the invention and creation of that 
wonderful Republic, is said to be equivalent to robbing the early planters 
of Massachusetts of their well-earned laurels ; but never before have. we 
seen the rise and progress of democracy, and the formation of the mili- 
tary character with the real part which the great heroes of the United 
States were called upon by Providence to play, placed in so clear, so 
nae ori and so impartial a light, as in Judge Haliburton’s work, 

n America, he justly remarks, that that was no pre-existing monarchy, 
hierarchy, or nobility, to contend with; there were great peculiarities as 
before noticed in the character of the first settlers, and Massachusetts 
was a federative body in miniature. The adoption of the federal con- 
stitution led to a general predisposition to rebellion, and was an imme- 
diate cause of revolution. There were in addition a vast territory, a 
common origin and language, no powerful neighbours, no poor, and 
universal toleration (in consequence of which there is, as in this country, 
danger of Romish ascendancy). The comparison established by Judge 
Haliburton between this state of things and that which exists in England 
and France, in reference to a Republican form of government, is at once 
able and conclusive, and coming so opportunely as it. does, will be read 
with great interest and advantage by many on this side of the Atlantic, 
who have not hitherto been put in the way of forming a correct opinion 
of the rise and progress of democracy, and of the very peculiar circum- 
stances which have given such long duration to the Republican form of 

vernment in the United States, and which are not to be met with in 


the Old World. 
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THE REQUITAL OF FRANCES HILDYARD. 
BEING THE SEQUEL TO ‘‘ AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF JOHN RAYNER.” 


By THE AuTHOR oF “SEVEN YEARS IN THE WEDDED LIFE OF A 
Roman CATHOLIC.” 


I. 

Pour! pour! pour!—stream! stream! stream!—hail, rain, snow, 
wind !—shake, shiver, drip!—ugh! ogh! igh! 

And amidst such a storm as he never hoped to be out in again, did 
John Rayner, in company with some other diligence passengers, find or 
swim his way into Lausanne, the diligence itself having been upset and 
disabled half a mile off. He sought shelter, carpet-bag in hand, ina 
comfortable-looking hostelrie, very unpretending and retired, where, in 
lieu of a string of waiters, the host attended upon his guests himself, or 
sent his wife to do so when he was busy. 

“A good roaring fire, and a stiff glass of cognac and water, madame,” 
quoth John; “we will talk about dinner afterwards.” And stretching 
out his legs to the blaze, and sipping the cordial, he speedily regained 
his equanimity of temper. 

What he was doing again in Switzerland, and what took him to Lau- 
sanne, is no business of yours, courteous reader, therefore it need not be 
alluded to. The object of his journey was widely different from that of 
the agreeable tour of pleasure when he visited the Glacier de Bosson 
eighteen months before. He was now travelling alone, and expected to 
be located for two or three weeks in Lausanne—beautiful Lausanne in 
summer, but a most dreary place in winter. 

There was no table-d’héte in the inn, and he left the dinner to them. 
It was nicely cooked and served, the hostess herself waiting upon him. 

‘You shall have some creams to-morrow, sir,” she observed, placing 
the dessert upon the table. ‘This house is famous for them, but I 
could not manage it to-day, for the saints know I have had my share of 
occupation from sunrise this morning. It is no light matter, sir, to lose 
a pair of hands in the work of a house, and that house an inn.”’ 

“But you have not lost yours,” cried John, looking at the appendages 
in question of his hostess, which, uncommonly large and red, seemed 
formed by nature for industry. . 

‘‘ But I have lost my daughter’s, sir. She is rising eighteen years of 
age, and is very useful. We have got a sick lady stopping in the house, 
and she has been so much worse the last day or two, that 1 don’t think it 
right she should be left, so my daughter sits up with her. It is a sad 
thing to be’ stricken down with illness in a foreign country, without a 
friend near.” = 

“It is, indeed,” replied the guest. ‘I trust it will never be your case 
or mine.” 

‘And she is so beautiful! But the English women mostly are.” 

“Is it a countrywoman of mine you have been talking of ?” he in- 
quired, aroused to sympathy. 

“Y thought I had said so,” answered the hostess. ‘She was ill 
when she came, about three weeks ago, and she has been getting worse 
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ever since. Two days past a great change took place; yet, in spite of 
all we can say or do, she will not see a doctor.” 

The landlady left the room, and John Rayner =a his claret, musing 
on what he had just heard. Before much time had elapsed, however, 
back she came, and drawing forward the chair on the opposite side of 
the fire, ensconced her portly person in it, with that unconscious fami- 
liarity observable on the Continent, and which conveys anything but an 
idea of presumption or disrespect, as it would be too apt to do in Eng- 
land. Dewi pis sat, with a “ Pardon, monsieur,” and a stroking and 
smoothing of her white apron. 

‘“‘T am taking a great liberty, sir, but I have been conning the matter 
over with my husband, and we have come to the resolution of asking 
you to see this sick lady. It would be a terrible thing if she were to 
die in the hoase, and without advice, which she will not have. We 
might have the authorities down upon us.” | 

“Very true,” answered John, not exactly seeing what the affair had 
to do with him. ‘“ What is her objection to see a medical man ?” 

“¢ What indeed!” grumbled the landlady ; ‘I should like to know it 
myself. She says she has no need of one, while all the time she is as ill 
as she can be to be alive. And something seems to weigh heavily upon 
her spirits. Ifit were not that she is so young, I should say that she had 
seen much sorrow.” 

“ What is her name ?” inquired John Rayner. 

“ Madame Eef.” 

** Madame what?” repeated John. 

Bef,” returned the landlady. ‘‘Itis an English name that.” 

He tried to twist the “ Eef” into shape, but he knew the astounding 
metamorphosis our vowels, and consonants too, undergo ina French 
mouth, so he let the matter drop. 

* Will you not see her, sir, and persuade her to consult a physician ? 
she may listen to you, being an Englishman. I can take you into her 
room without saying anything, and 

* But,” he tahdevepted, “ yousurely don’t think I could intrude myself 
into any lady’s chamber without her permission ?” 

“Eh, mercy me!” cried the dame, “then I don’t see what's to be 
done. She must lie there and die.” 

“ What can be done ?” 

“ We thought, sir, you might have paid her a friendly visit, as a coun- 
tryman, asking if you could render her any little service, hearing she 
was cast down by illness in a remote place. It would be but kindness at 
any rate.” 

**Suppose you were to inquire 

It 1s of no use to inquire,” interposed the landlady ; “she is very re- 
served, and will not even hear talk of a stranger. Could you not, sir, 
say you were a doctor ?” 

“Tam a doctor,” interrupted her guest. 

“In reality ?” exclaimed the dame, looking up. 

“In reality,” smiled John. “A bond fade doctor, with all the et 
cxteras, and in good practice in my own land.” 

“Then, sir, you have no plea for refusal. Should a hear of her 


death in a few days, you will reflect upon yourself for permitting a 
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young countrywoman, almost a girl, to die unaided and uncared for in 
a foreign inn.” 

And John Rayner yielded to her argument, and laid aside the cigar- 
case; which he was upon the point of opening, until after he had paid 
this strange visit. 

The hostess retired, and presently her daughter came for him, re- 
questing him to follow her up-stairs. Passing the bedroom which had 
been assigned to him, she preceded him down the corridor, and, gently 
opening the door at the end of it, she beckoned to her mother, who was 
in the room, and retired. 

It was a large dreary-looking chamber, dimly lighted by a single 
candle and the flickering flames of the wood-fire. A sofa, covered with 
calico, clean and white, was drawn towards the blaze, and sitting on it, 
leaning against a pillow, was the invalid. He could not see very clearly 
at first—she looked young and fair, but deathly pale. 

The landlady said a few words by way of introduction: they were 

robably not heard, for she did not look up, but the moment her ear 
caught the sound of strange footsteps, she turned and started wildly from 
her#eat ;—gazing at him, her lips apart, her hands clasped together, and 
her bosom heaving. ai 

In the dim light of the room, of a greater dimness where he stood in 
the shade, she may have mistaken him for another. 

He began a short explanation—that he was an English medical man— 
but it was useless to continue any statement or explanation just then. 
Her whole frame was shaking, her chest and throat were throbbing, and 
they could hear her heart beating. 

Where had he seen her before—where had he seen that face, ever to 
be remembered from its severe beauty? For the moment he could not 
tell, but as he continued to look upon her, a dawning light stole through 
his mind—a confused reminiscence of the being before him, a handsome 
young English nobleman, and the glaciers of Switzerland. Then he 
remembered the episode; the gold pencil-case, bearing the badge of rank, 
and its noble owner : she who now trembled before him was the one who 
had then leaned upon that owner’s arm. 

Half an hour afterwards he was quitting the room. He had made 
some slight progress; at any rate she was calm, and did not insist upon 
his leaving her uncared for, as she had done at first. She had even not 
contradicted him when she heard him say he would see her at a conve- 
nient season in the morning. 

“ How do you find her, sir?” whispered the hostess, meeting him on 
the staircase. 

“ She is dying,” was the answer. ‘“ In a week's time from this I ques- 
tion if she will be alive.” 

“Eh, mon Dieu!” cried the landlady, with a smothered shriek, “je 
l’ai bien pensé.” | 

“Will you direct me to a chemist’s?” he inquired. 

“ My boy, Guillaume, shall show you, sir. Jesu! quelle triste chose! 
quel malheur pour nous! quel malheur qu’elle s’est arrétée ici!” 


Il. 
_ THREE evenings afterwards, John Rayner sat by the side of the invalid 
in the dimly-lighted sick chamber, the one candle, as of yore, upon the 
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table, and the red light shooting up from. the wood-fire. A. wonderful 
bond of union, considering the short, period of their acquaintanceship, had 
sprung up between them— it deserved the name of friendship, if ever that 
name was deserved on earth. He knew no more of ‘her history than he 
did the first hour he met her, yet he could have cherished and protected 
her through life, and she could have clung to and confided in him, _ Not 
exactly with the feeling such as lies between brother and sister; still less 
as a lover—a lover! psha! he had left his own sweet wife in his native 
country; and she was too passionately attached to another, too: entirely 
engrossed with his remembrance, to allow even the shadow of such a feel- 
ing to enter her imagination. Yet they had become dear friends, and he 
could have laid her aching head upon his bosom, and have endeavoured 
to soothe away her anguish. 

Is it. not strange that these feelings however, let all that pass. 

“« Are you acquainted,” she suddenly asked, turning upon him for a 
moment her brilliantly blue eyes, though their brilliancy had now its 
origin in fever, ‘“ with that part of London where so many of the higher- 
classed lawyers live, near to ?” mentioning a well-known locality. 

‘¢ T know it well.” 

“ Have you ever heard,” she continued to pant, in her weak voice, and 
with her laboured and heavy breath, as is often the case with one near 
the grave—*“ have you ever ead of the firm of Hildyard and Prael?” 

** Frequently. ‘heir names are eminent.” 

“ Mr. Hildyard is my father,” she whispered, bending down her head 
on the arm of the sofa, so that he could not see her face. 

*« Mr. Hildyard!” 

** Even so. I was—I am Miss Hildyard.” 

Yet the wedding-ring and keeper were on her finger. False, deceiving 
rings !—false, deceptive, worthless baubles! She saw his involuntary glance 
at them, and her head was bent lower. And John Rayner, for that re- 
bellious glance, could almost have plucked his eyes out. Whatever may 
have been her errors, it was not in his duty, no, nor in his nature, to 
chastise her for them. 

“I know Mr. Hildyard slightly,” he resumed. 

“‘ Have you met him lately ?—how does he seem ?—when did you last 
see him?” she reiterated, looking up with painful earnestness. : 

And then he recalled a fact which had escaped his memory, and he felt 
the hot blood rush to his face. Mr. Hildyard was dead—about six 
months before. Should he tell her? No. 

He relinquished the hand which he had taken, and rose hastily to 
snuff the candle, for her eyes were still raised to his face, and the tell- 
tale colour was there. 

‘ What dreadful snuffers these are! If they would but import a few 
English ones into these remote places!” 

‘* But my father?”’ she interrupted, beseechingly. 

“‘ I am trying to recollect,” he replied, with apparent indifference, as 
he resumed his place. “ I do not think I have seen Mr. Hildyard lately. 
But I am not much in the habit of seeing him ; my residence is in so dif- 
ferent a part of the town—you know, I have told you so.” 

“My dear, dear father!” she uttered, “what would I not give to see 
him once again !” 


To pursue the conversation that now occurred would be tedious; it was 
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but)a recapitulation of the life of Frances Hildyard—the heads of those 


already known to the reader. 
* I cannot: describe to you the —— when I entered the convent,” 
she ed. ‘I had been reared in the luxuries of life, accustomed to 


its elegances and gaieties, and they tore all from me and shut me up in a 
bate, gloomy prison. I could but compare it to a house of death. Do 
you suppose I felt the change ?” 

A convent is represented to the uninitiated as a peaceful asylum,” 
mused John Rayner. 

‘* Peaceful asylum! there are some who give that name to the grave— 
they have no more tried the one than they have the other. I-have ex- 
perienced the former ; I am close upon the fatter, and I can only pray that 
there may be no analogy between them.” 

‘Yet there are hundreds of women who voluntarily embrace the seclu- 
sion of a convent, and live and die in it ?”’ 

‘‘ Hundreds of girls, but for the women, could you count them by tens ? 
And you call it willingly—you, with your keen penetration and your sound 
intellect! They are sent into the convents as infants, scarcely more— 
wild, laughing, warm-hearted children of eight or ten. But go and look 
at'them in a few years—where is their laughter and their merriment? - 
the expression of their countenance, even their very eye is altered. They 
have been moulded to apathy; the ties they came into the world to form 
and cherish are banished from their hopes and wishes, and their days and 
thoughts are wasted in religious ceremonies and absurdities.” 

“ Wasted!” 

*‘ Wasted,” she repeated, turning her clear, feverish eye towards him. 

“ And you, a Catholic, tell me this!” he half smiled. 

“I am a Catholic, but I do not less see the errors in my religion. Had 
I never suspected them before, my sojourn in the convent would have be- 
trayed them to me. Did God send living souls into the world to lead a 
hfe of indolent uselessness? No, no. He endowed them with all noble 
qualities and attributes; He placed them here to exercise those attributes 
to the utmost of their power towards their own and the general good, 
and for the manner in which they perform their task they must render 
their account at the last day.” : 

“There is a parallel left to us in the New Testament,” murmured 
John on er ‘you may see it jn its first gospel, which treats of what 
you speak.”’ 

“T think I know, though you are permitted to read the Scriptures 
more than we are: the talent that its possessor buried in the earth.” 

*‘ And that possessor’s fearful punishment! Are the inmates of your 
religious institutions allowed to digest that chapter ?” 

“It is of little moment if they are: the bent of their minds is formed 
in childhood, and they are trained to believe but as their teachers wish. 
Look at my two sisters. They dare not presume to have.a thought or 
opinion of their own upon religious subjects, and they would not if they 
could. Talk of Eastern slavery! the veriest despot never kept his 
minions in more abject subjection than that enforced upon the inmates of 
a convent.” 

“ Yet they placed you there to acquire peace.” 
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“They made a wide mistake. Had they taken me thither in my in- 
fancy, I should have been theirs heart and soul, without a thought of re- 
bellion ; but, unfortunately for their projects, and perhaps also for me, I 
was suffered to become attached to the world’s ties.” 

So the monotony of the convent was irksome ?” 

“ Do not call it by that epithet,” she answered. “It implies, at least 
to my ear, something that may be borne.” 

* And life at a convent may not?” 

“Not by me. The rules seemed terrible to me then, and, after 
having had leisure to reflect upon them, they seem so now. I was attired 
in the most simple manner when I went down—a plain black-silk dress 
and a white muslin collar; but these could not be allowed in the convent. 
They were taken from me before I had been ten minutes in the place ; 
before they gave me any refreshment, or allowed me time to repose. A 
gown of black stuff or serge, looking just like some of the aprons worn 
by the inferior servants in my father’s establishment, was brought to me 
by anun. I was very obedient, and took off the silk dress as she required, 
but upon going to resume the collar—for I did not then know her inter- 
diction extended to that—she raised a pair of scissors that hung at her 
girdle and deliberately cut it in two.” 

«‘¢ Then I am not to wear it?’ I exclaimed. 

*«¢ ]t is a vain ornament,’ she said, ‘and may have no place here.’ 

‘¢« And those in my boxes,—are they to be served the same ?’ 

‘* Your boxes will be examined before they are given up to you,’ was 
her reply, ‘and all improper articles removed.’ 

“ My high spirit rose within me, but I checked it, perhaps for the 
first time in my life. She desired me to take a seat, and proceeded to 
remove the combs from my hair. I started up then, and indignantly 
remonstrated. 1 thought she was about to cut it off. 

‘*¢Not so,’ she answered, gathering the long curls in her hands. ‘I 
am but going to arrange it in the mode permitted here.’ 

“‘] wish you could have seen me in this black coarse dress—coarse 
compared with what I had been accustomed to—fitting tightly to the 
shape, and closing high round the throat; not a bit of anything white, 
lace, or embroidery, to be seen about me, and all my hair combed to the 
back of my head! But this was nothing ; nay, I do think it was more 
a joke to me than anything else—a joke, mind you, if it had not been 
to last.” 

‘“‘ And your duties ?” 

“ Do not talk of them,” she answered ; “they were to me intolerable 
labour and privation. The sisterhood pursued them with monotonous 
contentment ; they were inured to them by habit; but I 1 

She appeared to be getting exhausted, and John Rayner advanced to 
the table, and pouring out some drops, administered them to her in 
water. 

‘‘The mornings, when I went there, were cold and dark,” she re- 
sumed, ‘and we had to rise without fire, and be im the chapel at five ; 
at seven there was a scanty breakfast; at nine the chapel again; and 
after that we were dismissed to our cells to pray and meditate.” 

‘Neither of which was performed by you, I conclude?” cried John, 
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taking her emaciated hand, and unconsciously twirling round and round 
those false rings. 

“But they were. I meditated on my bitter fate; on my sisters’ 
cruelty, for they knew what they were consigning me to when they per- 
suaded my parents to condemn me to it. I meditated upon how to 
escape it. I yearned for home; I yearned for the world I had left 
behind ; and, more than all, I yearned for the presence of one who had 
become more to me than home and friends. And when I prayed, as 
they ordered me, I prayed that I might be released from their unnatural 
trammels, or be removed by death.” 

But you were speaking of your duties.” 

“Why go into the details ?”’ she rejoined. ‘I dislike ever to think of 
them. One day was but a repetition of another, one hour almost the 
counterpart of the preceding one ; the early rising, the continual prayers 
and services, and the self-same daily routine. We dined at twelve—such 
adinner! I had used to wonder if the lady abbess had not a second 
one served in her own apartment. Herbs, vegetables, a small portion of 
meat, and spring-water, may be good for the health, but I had been 
accustomed to more generous food. Afterwards came the chapel again, 
and then we had to appear before the lady abbess, on our knees, and 
give an account of our actions, dispositions, and thoughts during the | 
past twenty-four hours. J must have tried her patience frequently; but 
that she was very kind to me, and endeavoured to win me over gently, I 
will not deny. A rebellious inmate was, I suppose, unknown in the 
convent; or, if their spirit rebelled, they had the art to conceal it better 
than I did. It peeped out in spite of me, and I was mildly and continu- 
ally remonstrated with. I dare say the nuns, regarding their mode of 
life as one that was fitting them for heaven, looked upon me as the 
sailors of old looked upon Jonah: if they could but have read the real 
rebellion that was searing my heart !” 

‘Shall I give you more drops?” 

‘Not now. The afternoons were but a repetition of the mornings— 
perhaps worse: for recreation, in the intervals of the prayers and the 
chapel services, we were allowed to do needlework—our own clothes, or 
embroidering dresses for the saints and images in the chapel. In some 
of the religious establishments of England the domestic work is attended 
to by the nuns indiscriminately, but not in this one. It would have 
been a relief to me to do it, ignorant as I am of such labour, but a few 
of the sisterhood there are of inferior family ; they have paid nothing, or 
but little, to enter, and they perform the household work. There was no 
break to the painful monotony of my existence. I never saw the boarders, 
except at a distance, in the chapel. Whether the nuns thought I should 
coutaminate them with my worldly spirit, or that they would wean my 
attention from religious duties, I cannot determine; but I and the lay 
pupils were never suffered to meet. At eight o’clock in the evening we 
were consigned to our dark and lonely cells, and might go to bed or 
remain up, praying, as we chose. I frequently remained, not praying, 
but thinking of the scenes of gaiety I had used to enter about that hour, 
and that he was entering on them then—the lighted ball-rooms, the sweet 
music, the perfume of the flowers, and the radiant faces we were wont to 
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meet. And, oh! the continual confessions! I, was planted for ever 
before the keen and questioning priests—I, who had nothing to confess 
a my painful regrets, and the bitter feeling that was eating away, my 
: ” 

“ Did you never write home?” 

“ Frequently ; and that is the worst part of all. I described minutely 
to my father and mother how I had to live; they would know better than 
words of mine could tell them that I was entirely unfitted for it. I 
humbled myself to them; I promised, that if they would release me, and 
receive me at home again, I would be all they could wish. At length I 
offered to give up Lord Winchester; never to see or speak with him 

in; and they knew that, if I undertook this in all honour, I would 
have fulfilled it. I was suffering then because I would not give that 
promise ; for a promise once made by me is never broken.” 

** Did they relent ?” 

“I never had an answer. I wrote letter after letter to my father, 
to my mother, even to my sisters, but never did a single line or word 
come to mein return. I at last wrote, in the very extremity. of despair, 
frequent, frequent letters; the lady abbess told me I sent too often, and, 
when I disregarded her words, the priests ordered me to do penance.” 

* Were the letters sent?” inquired John Rayner, raising for a moment 
his keen glance upon her. 

** T cannot tell you; I do not know until this hour, but I had no suspicion 
then that they were not, otherwise—oh!” she broke off suddenly, press- 
ing her hand upon her brow in anguish, “if the nuns played me false in 
this they have much to answer for! I thought my parents had abandoned 
me: I thought I was consigned to that place for life, and there were 
moments when, in my despair, I really prayed to die.” 

“ Be calm, be calm, Miss Hildyard.” 

“T grew ill, and was removed to the infirmary, and—and—I cannot 
explain to you how, and you must never ask me, but I effected my escape 
from the convent.” 

He uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

‘** You may well wonder. Such a thing had never, I believe, occurred 
at that establishment before, and probably never will again, for there is 
no doubt that most rigid precautions were taken after my departure.” 

‘¢ But how could you effect it?” 

‘* You must not inquire. I did not do it of myself.” 

‘Why may I not? Do you doubt my good faith?” 

“Ido not doubt it. But I tell you I was not unassisted, and I was 
sworn to secrecy upon the crucifix. Had it not been for my illness it could 
not have been effected ; that much you may know. Were it ever sus- 
pected at the convent how I was aided, punishment the most dire would 
fall upon the author of it.” 

‘* And the motive was pity for you ?” 

“Genuine pity. Years had endured her to the despair of her life, and 
the daily gery she performed in the convent took from its monotony; 
but she forgot not how she had been consigned unwillingly and in her 
en as I was, to that living tomb, or the prayers for escape that 
she had raised unavailingly.”’ 
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“ She did not fly with you?” he asked, listening 'to the recital, every 
syllable of which bore too painfully the stamp of truth, with breathless in- 
terest.” ' 

“T tell you, years, long years, had reconciled her to her life—and she 
had nowhere that she cared to fly to then 3 it was too late.”’ 

‘Tt is asserted in the world,” he whispered, “and by the authorities of 
your own creed, that any one may leave a convent if they find it unpala- 
table—leave with the fall consent of its superiors ?” 

“You may as well assert that the stars you see in the heavens can leave 
their places without the aid of God,” she answered, vehemently.‘ A nun 
is not told she shall not leave ; but will you tell me how she is to set about 
doing so, when every word and action, ay, every thought is known and 
looked over with a jealous eye? What communication can she hold 
with her friends without? None. To whom can she make known her 
wishes save to those around her, the lady abbess and the priests? and to 
them she dare not, for they have every interest in keeping her where 
she is.” 

“ And, knowing this, should it not have led you to suspect that your 
own letters were never suffered to see the light ?”’ 

‘Tt did not at the time—not for long afterwards. It would have been 
happy for me had I done so, for I should have hastened home instead 
Chen” 

** You allude to when you quitted the convent?’’ he observed, finding 
she did not conclude her sentence. 

‘Tt was in the grey light of the morning that I escaped—spring was 
far advanced then—before any of the inmates were up, save one. I pointed 
to the world before me, and pressed her to fly with me, but she shook her 
head, and asked me, if I indeed thought I owed her a recompense, to offer 
up unceasing prayers that she might be forgiven for aiding me in the sin. 
I had been under her care in the infirmary for weeks, and she had learnt 
to love and pity me, but I do not think she would have ever aided me, 
had it not been that she feared ——” 

“Go on, Miss Hildyard.” 

“*T had paroxysms—dreadful paroxysms of despair, and I beli¢ve she 
feared I might lay violent hands upon myself. But I never should have 
done that, unless insanity had overtaken me.” 

“‘ What became of you—where did you go?”’ 

“TI could not return home ; remember, I thought that they had aban- 
doned me, and that the step would but lead to my being placed in the 
convent under more astringent rules. I was helpless, foodless, almost 
clotheless; my heart was nearly bursting with indignation and perplexity, 
and——J wrote to Lord Winchester.” 

There was a deep silence. John Rayner did not break it. 

“Tran miles, it seemed to me, away from the convent, over cross- 
country roads: a few people that I met stared at me until all my limbs 
trembled with terror, for I feared that anybody might divine who I was. 
I looked strange, no doubt, for I had no bonnet, and only a shawl pinned 
over my head.” 

“‘ But where did you find shelter ?” 

“T came suddenly upon a mill; I was in a retired lane, and the hedges 
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had hid it from my view. Adjoining it was a cottage, and seated on a 
bench at the door was a young woman, tossing and playing with a child. 
She gave me good-morrow kindly. Iknew I could not go much further, 
and I was afraid of being pursued and discovered, so I mustered up reso- 
lution, and asked her to take me in.” 

‘**Did you say you came from the convent?” 

“No, no. I told a tale of a cruel stepmother—I had been conning it 
over as I went along—and that I had run away from home, and wanted 
shelter somewhere for a day or two, until I could resolve what to do for 
the future. She said she would afford it me ; that the mill and cottage 
were so retired, that sometimes a stranger would not be seen passing 
for weeks together, and that I could sleep with her and the baby, for her 
husband was gone to a distant cattle-show, and would not be back for 
three or four ov I wrote the letter that afternoon, and took it to the 
village myself in the dusk of the evening, and posted it.” 

“ And he you wrote to came ?”’ interposed John, in a low voice. 

“He came. He conjured me to abandon those who had abandoned 
me, and to trust to his honour ; and I left the cottage with him.” 

Again there was an unbroken pause, disturbed only by her irregular 
breathing, as she panted for respiration. John Rayner did not know 
what to say, or how to break it. 

“Finish your recital another day,’’ he whisvered, as he leaned over 
her, and smoothed the pillows that were her support. 

‘“‘T must finish it now,” she answered, “if I am to finish it at all. I 
dare wt you cannot think worse of me than you have already done.” 

“T have never thought ill of you,” he exclaimed, with his charac- 
teristic impetuosity ; “1 do not, I will not think ill of you; and were we 
both free——” 

Whatever nonsense he was going to utter, I declare he does not choose 
to recal unto this day, but she interrupted him. 

“ Hear the rest while I have strength to tell it. We fled night and 
day, never stopping for rest, and scarcely for refreshment, until we reached 
Paris. He had reiterated his promise to marry me again and again, and 
the evening we arrived in Paris, an English Catholic clergyman, in his 
canonicals, was introduced to the hotel, and went through the marriage 
ceremony.” 

“ But, good Heavens! my dear, dear young lady,” he ejaculated, start- 
ing up and striding backwards and forwards across the room, ‘‘ could you, 
with even your partial knowledge of the world—could you for a moment 
believe that such a marriage was a binding one ?” 

“T am but a few days, it may be hours, removed from the grave,” she 
murmured, “and I will not go down to it with a falsehood on my lips— 
not even to purchase a tithe of good opinion from you. I felt that the 
marriage was a false one. I have a doubt whether it was really a priest 
who performed it, for he seemed strangely bungling over his work.” 

“ There would have been time for you to retreat even then.” 

“There would, there would. But I should have been lost then in the 
world’s opinion. And where was I to retreat to? The convent? Do 
not shrink from me. You do not know what it is to feel that you are 

thrust from your father’s home, that you possess no refuge in the wide 
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world, and to have one by your side persuading you to sin—one whom 
ou. worship almost to idolatry, as I did him. My imprudence was 
orcstshin my thoughtlessness great—yet do not you shrink from me.”’ 

He drew her aching head towards him, and bathed her beating tem- 
ples with cooling water. 

“‘ There is little more to tell that you may not imagine: it was but 
what I might have expected— boasted profession succeeded by indifference 
and then desertion. We travelled rapidly through France, and lingered 
in Switzerland; you saw us at the Glaciers. ‘That was my happy time, 
if I can say that one hour has been happy since I quitted England,” 

* We thought you were his wife,” he whispered, looking at her closed 
eyes and the tears that were coursing down her pale cheeks. 

‘“‘ We passed on to Italy in October,” she resumed, “ and remained 
there the winter. In the spring we returned to Switzerland, and lived 
in seclusion in one of those beautiful little villas on the border of Geneva’s 
lake. We had travelled under the name of Heath, and I still retain it ; 
it did as well as any other—Mr. and Mrs. Heath.” 

The Madame Eef of the landlady was explained now. 

“And now commenced my punishment. He had shown symptoms of 
ennui and indifference, and ere the green of the spring had well given 
place to the blossoms of summer, he left. It was but twelve months 
since the period of our false marriage in Paris—and that was the duration 
of his vaunted love.” 

“ Be.calm, Miss Hildyard, for your own sake.” 

“ He said he should return shortly, but I doubted him, and the ter- 
rible sickness of despair was at my heart. Let no one talk of faithless- 
ness in love, until they have been deserted as I have been.” 

‘“‘ Have you seen him since ?” 

“‘No—never. A few letters, affectionate at first, but growing gra- 
dually cold and colder as his love had done, were all the notice I had from 
him.” 

“ You bore your wrongs in silence—you did not follow him?” 

“ Do you think I would follow an estranged heart? I lingered on 
alone in my never-to-be-told-of anguish—yielding to my breaking heart 
—yielding to this disease which attacked and is a me. I left 
the house I was in near Geneva, ever restless, ever anxious and willing 
to find a more obscure place to die in. I did not mean to stay in this 
little inn, but my weakness increased greatly after I came to it, and all 
exertion seemed to have left me.” 

“Your disease would have been successfully grappled with if taken in 
time.” 

“ That is very probable; but what have I left to live for ?” 

“Life might not always have been the blank for you that it is now.” 

“Tt could have been nothing else—nothing but one continuous scene 
of bitter feeling. He was in haste to fly to another idol.” : 

“Do not speak so wildly,” he implored, looking with terror upon her 
feverish eye. 

She did not answer, but, rising, tottered to the further side of the 
table, holding on by it for support as she did so. 

“ What is it?” he inquired. ‘Can I reach you anything?” 
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Still there was no reply, but she pulled open the drawer, and taking 
from it a/torn:piece of newspaper, crept back to her seat again. 

“They told you that two days before you came I was taken worse?” 
she resumed. , 

“ The landlady said so—alarmingly worse.” 

“Tt was excitement that did it—-ah! such excitement. I suppose it 
robbed me of weeks of life. Had the cause of that excitement been 
spared me, I do not think I should have been quite so near to death.” 

«Go on.” | 

‘*‘In the evening of that day I was sitting here, as I am sitting now, 
only alone, when Lucie brought me some baked apples. They were 
very hot, just taken out of the oven, and her mother had doubled a piece 
of newspaper and placed it between the saucer and the waiter. In 
lingering over one of them, trying to eat it, my eyes fell upon the paper, 
wm £9 saw that it was English. It was Galignani’s, and of recent date. 
Lucie said a traveller had left it when he quitted the inn that morning. 
It was as well to look at that as to sit brooding over my gloomy thoughts, 
and I took it from under the saucer.” 

She put the paper into John Rayner’s hand, pointing slightly to one 
part of it. He read the paragraph, which was written in that inflated 
style peculiar to such : 

“It is said that preliminaries for a marriage are being arranged be- 
tween Viscount Winchester and the lovely and accomplished Lady Frances 
Gaiton, only daughter of the Earl and Countess of Gaiton. Both fami- 
lies are sojourning in the French capital.” 

John Rayner folded up the scrap of paper and returned it to her, 
making no comment. What could he make ? 

“ Her name is Frances, too!” she murmured, as if communing with 


herself. 
III. 


THE days passed on—but a few days—when one morning John Ray- 
ner was awoke by an unusual bustle and commotion in the house. He 
opened his room door, and saw Lucie passing in tears-—Frances Hildyard 
was drawing near to death. 

With what haste he could he entered her chamber; but nothing 
more could be done for her in this world. The landlady drew him awa 
almost immediately, for a priest of the Romish persuasion, who had been - 
sent for, was entering, and they closed the door upon him and his 
penitent. 

Wien John Rayner was readmitted to the apartment, he was utterl 
astonished to see Frances Hildyard up and dressed—dressed as if for 
walking, the landlady and her daughter having been assisting at the 
toilette. 

“<1 do not think I can do it,” she exclaimed to him. ‘I feel as if I 
could not walk across the room.” 

“Do what? What is the meaning of this?” he inquired. 

“‘ Monsieur le Curé has enjoined madame to go and hear the morning 
mass in the church,” explained the landlady. “He cannot administer 
the last absolution until she has been there, by way of penance for the 
expiation of her sins.” 


‘‘ But she shall not go,” returned John. 
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« Not go!” uttered the landlady, almost with a scream of astonishment; 
“it is the only thing that will keep her soul out of purgatory. The 
priest‘ has said 50.” 

“Miss Hildyard,” he exclaimed, as he turned to her, and solemn! 
took her hands, “you are not wanting in good sense. A prayer will 
ascend to the throne of Heaven from this chamber as readily as it will 
from the church; and you know that you are in no fitting state to walk 
thither.” 

“I greatly thank you for all your kindness to me,” she replied —“ for 
all your consideration; will you add to it by not attempting to dissuade 
me from this duty ?”’ 

“ But look at the state you are in!—you are 

“ Dying,” she added, filling up the word at which he had paused. 

“ And, knowing this, you will venture into the open air—kneel upon 
the stone floor of the cold church!” 

“It is a mild penance,” she said. 

« For one in a fitting state of health, but not for you.” 

‘‘ Lucie, are you ready?” she exclaimed, raising herself with difficulty 
from her chair, and taking a tottering step forwards. 

* Can I say nothing that will dissuade you from this ?” he asked. 

“ Nothing. Though I knew that I should expire in the exertion, I 
must perform it. Would you have me go to my grave with my sins un- 
absolved ?”’ 

“Oh, Miss Hildyard ! you have acknowledged there are some errors 
in your creed; can you believe that the simple act of entering the church 
and kneeling in it to hear some prayers recited in the Latin tongue, can 
absolve you from all you have done wrong from your childhood up- 
wards ?”” 

“ My absolution rests with the priests,” she answered. “ If they en- 
join me to do this, it is the only way in which I can obtain it.”’ 

“‘ Tt does not rest with them,” he replied, in much agitation; “it rests 


with God.” 
“ You do not understand,” she panted; ‘ you have been reared in a 


different faith.” 

Unless he used force, which he had no right to exercise, he found he 
could not prevent her. So he gave her his arm for support, Lucie 
walking on the other side, and she started, dying as she was, upon this 
wild errand.* 

They carried, rather than led her, into the church, but she fainted 
before, the mass was over, and at its conclusion was borne back again 
and laid upon the bed, the priest who had enjoined the penance follow- 
ee by one of his brethren, to administer the sacraments of 
the dying. ' 

A dave the afternoon sun had fallen upon the bed when John Rayner 
entered. Lucie and the landlady, who had come in when the priests left, 
stood on one side of it, and he advanced to the other. Her eyes were 
closed, and for an instant he doubted if she was already dead, but she 
opened them as he bent over her. 

‘A few moments alone with you,” she whispered in his ear. 
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He motioned them away and closed the door. 

* ‘What can I do for you?” he inquired. 

“ Nothing for me. But when you have returned to England, call 
upon my father and mother, and if, as J now believe, they never received 
those letters, tell them about me. But say nothing against him,” she 
continued, convyulsively pressing his hands; “‘ nothing, nothing against 
him. Let them not think I have been unhappy—or—deserted: it is the 
disease that has killed me ; they always said I should be liable to it.” 

The faint flush of excitement lighted up her cheek, and her hands 
shook with emotion as she pressed his. He saw how it was, and passed 
his word: there was no help for it. 

“ The promises to the dead are held sacred,” she whispered. | 

*¢ And Lord Winchester—shall I say aught if I ever meet him?” .. 

* Not a word—not a syllable,” she answered, almost fiercely. “ He 
does not cast a thought towards me in life, therefore it is scarcely pro- 
bable a regret would follow me in death. And do you forget when I die 
that such a being as Frances Hildyard ever existed.” 

“ Have you no further message,” he whispered, “ for Mr. and Mrs. 
Hildyard ?” 

She turned her face to the wall, and for some moments he saw it not. 
“ Tell them I have received the forgiveness of Heaven for all my sins,” 
she murmured, “ and that I have trusted their pardon will not be unac- 
corded. Tell them, that if life had been granted me, and I could have re- 
deemed the past, I would that I had been as readily welcomed to their 
hearts again as I was when a little child. And tell them that God has 
taken me in mercy, for my clouded life would have been spent in one long 
regret and yearning for laos knowing that I could never be received 
there.” 

And this is the repentance of a Roman Catholic! The career of Frances 
Hildyard had been one of disobedience and of sin; and her expiation 
consisted in a confession of her errors to the priest, and in attending a 
mass. She-then obtained absolution, and said, “ Tell my parents that I 
have received the forgiveness of Heaven for all my sins!” 

She was buried near to Lausanne, and John Rayner, upon the conclu- 
sion of the business that took him to Switzerland, left for England. 


IV. 


Ir was, about twelve o’clock in the day when John Rayner called in 
Square, the residence of Mrs. Hildyard. 

Two plain, sensible-looking women were in the apartment when he en- 
tered. Mrs. Hildyard was too ill to be seen. He had no difficulty in’ 
recognising them to be the elder sisters of Frances. They heard what 
he had to say with indifference—at least, it appeared so to him, though 
it may have been but their coldness of manner. They inquired whether 
he was with her to the last, or whether it was but the common story of 
desertion and death.” 

John Rayner replied cautiously; he remembered his promise to Frances ; 
and they saw his hesitation. The rumour, too, of Lord Winchester’s ap- 
proaching marriage had reached them: it was not to be supposed that 
such a report would escape circulation in London, when it had travelled 
to so remote a place as Lausanne. 
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«“ Did she know of her father’s death?” inquired Miss Louisa 
Hildyard. 

«© No, she did not.” 

‘¢ Then I see that she enjoined you to silence, fearing to provoke his 
vengeance upon her destroyer ?” 

« Pray spare me, madam,” he rejoined ; “I will tell you all I know of 

ur sister, but upon Lord Winchester and his conduct | cannot enter.” 

“Do you wish to spare him ?” 

** T should like to see him horsewhipped for a month at the cart’s tail,” 
was Mr. John’s indignant and intemperate reply. 

“‘ Frances need not have cautioned you,” were the next words, deli- 
vered with all the sadness of a subdued spirit. ‘‘ Our father is no longer 
here to feel indignation or resent insult; our mother is broken-hearted 
and fast hastening to her grave; and we are two lone women, whose path 
in life has been fearfully clouded by her who is no more, and whose ven- 

ance, even had we power and will to wreak it, would fall harmless upon 
the head of one so high in the world’s favour as is Lord Winchester.” 

‘Frances prayed for him in dying,” answered John Rayner. 

“May our minds, when this new pang shall have passed, be brought 
into the like Christian state,” they answered, bowing stiffly. And what 
with the exceeding stiffness of all around him, and the disagreeable nature 
of the task he had undertaken, John was right glad when the interview 
was over. As to venturing an inquiry into the fate of the letters, he 
would just as soon have asked the two ladies before him for the internal 
rules of the convent—the answer to either question would have been 
alike. 

V. 

Ir was on a lovely day in spring that John Rayner took his way to- 
wards one of the fashionable west-end churches. He was later than he 
intended to be, and a bridal procession was leaving it as he came up, 
elegant carriages, all glitter and noise and white satin favours. A crowd 
was standing to look at the finery, and he pressed to the front and stood 
with the rest. : 

On the panels of tlie foremost chariot were the well-remembered arms, 
' supporting the viscount’s coronet, which he had seen on the gold pencil- 
cease by the source of the Arveyron at Chamouny, and inside it sat the 
scion to whom it had belonged. Singularly attractive he had thought him 
then, but now in this passing glimpse he appeared more so. The same 
fond smile, which had once fascinated another, now mouldering in her 
grave in Switzerland, was bent upon the beautiful girl at his side—that 
morning the Lady Frances Gaiton, now Viscountess Winchester. 

And you, Lord Winchester, revelling though you now are in the world’s 
favour, as was observed by the sister of the ill-fated girl who has been 
called Frances Hildyard, would do well to give a thought to RETRIBU- 
TION: though its steps are tardy, it may yet overtake you in this world. 
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LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION.* 


Iv we can place any confidence in the impressions received by M. de 
Lamartine himself, and the feelings experienced and now placed on per- 
manent record by M. Sauzet, the president of the last Royalist Chambers, 
and others present at that decisive moment when a princess appealed by 
her presence and gestures for an orphan prince, a word on his part might 
have saved a dynasty. Lamartine, says M. Sauzet, was looked to for a 
moment as the saviour of the little group. The possibility that so poetic 
and chivalrous a character should abandon his previous principles of 
loyalty, and should be insensible to the claims of a supplicating mother 
and orphan child, never entered the minds of the most inveterate enemies 
of the poet and the orator. Lamartine has since that epoch shown that 
he is resolved to be a consistent democrat, so long as democracy is in the 
ascendant; but possibly, like many who have preceded him—wmen of the 
Convention and of the Reign of Terror, obsequious before an imperial 
will—soldiers and statesmen of the Empire converted to loyalty at a first 
and reconverted at a second restoration—ready to re-enter into the feel- 
ings and principles that guided him in his youth, when monarchy shall 
be once more in the ascendant. In the mean time, M. de Lamartine is 
an avowed democrat; he voted against the revision of the constitution, 
not out of hostility to the President of the Republic, nor with any arriére 

te of securing the election as a stepping-stone to either elder or 
younger royal branches, but simply because the cause of democracy was 
threatened by the revision, and a republic became incontinently a mo- 
narchy by the prolongation of power in its elected chief. How the poet- 
orator, who is ever ready to insist upon the vitality of first impressions 
and principles, and to acknowledge the empire of the heart over the judg- 
ment, can satisfy himself as to the solidity of his newly-acquired demo- 
cratic tendencies, is best told in his own words—his last personal and poli- 
tical revelations : 

Scarcely am I passed the middle of life, and I have already lived under ten 
dominations or under ten different governments in France. I have taken a 
part from childhood to maturity in ten revolutions: the constitutional govern- 
ment of Louis XVI., the first Republic, the Directory, the Consulate, the Em- 
pire, the first Restoration of 1814, the hundred days’ rule of Napoleon, the 
second Restoration of 1815, the reign of Louis Philippe, and a second Republic ; 
ten cataracts by which the spirit of modern liberty and the retrograde or sta- 
tionary spirit have each in their turn tried to descend or to surmount the slope 
of revolutions. 

I have — with these emotions, I have lived of that life of things: of. 
my time, I have rejoiced in or grieved for these events and catastrophes, I have 
suffered from these tumblings down, and I have instructed myself with these 
spectacles. My time has vegetated, has gained renown, has become a man, has 
ere: aged, and has renewed iiself in myself. I have understood, or I thought 

have understood, where the world was going upon the current of God. A 
last vicissitude cast me, myself, for a moment at the head of one of these move- 
ments, between a government that was being engulphed and a society which it 
was necessary to gather together, to save and to constitute upon a new basis. 
The second Republic was born. It was, for a long time at least, the only basis 








* Histoire de la Restauration. Par A.de Lamartine. Tomes premier et second. 
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upon which the people could rally and be supported. Monarchies had tumbled 
down one after another, no matter what modifications they had attempted to 
introduce into their principles. The dynasties at war for the throne were 
themselves nothing but occasions and causes of civil war among their partisans 
in the nation. The rights to the crown had become so many factions. The 
nation alone was united, the pretenders to it were divided among themselves. 
The country alone could reign. 

It was further necessary to make efforts in defence of the foundations of 
society, which demanded the force and unanimity of a people. It had then, 
and it has still, to bring about energetic changes in the laws, in ideas, in the 
relations of class to class, in the legal religion, in education, in philosophy, and 
in manners, such as the hand of no monarchy is sufficiently strong or sufficiently 
devoted to accomplish. Revolutions are made by republics. They are the 
government of the people, standing forth strong in experience of itself. This 
age has too many great things to do, and too many weighty questions of civi- 
lisation and religion to settle, to remain long quiescent, and not to return fre- 

uently to republicanism. I am republican, then, by my intelligence of things 
that are still to be, and by my devotion to the work of the day. Without dis- 
simulating to myself the inconveniences and dangers of democracy, I think that 
they must be heroically accepted in working out my task. We must renounce 
all great things; we must be content to recline once more on the hotbed of 
habit and of prejudices, or we must hazard a republic. That is my faith. 

It is from this point of view that I undertake to write the history of the two 
reigns of the Restoration. Let the reader, however, not be terrified ; such a 
mode of viewing matters will not make me unjust. I shall rather have to 
defend myself for an excess of impartiality for the things of my early age. 
There are two men in the historian—the man of impressions, and the man of 
judgment. My judgments may be severe, but my impressions are affected even 
to weakness in favour of the Restoration. Whilst I often condemn it I never 
cease to pity it. Wherefore? murmurs some austere republican. I will tell 
you. It was the period when sentiment and imagination played the greatest 
part in politics ; writers have been unjust against the epoch in question ; they 
have written the satire rather than the history of the Restoration: it is easy 
to trample upon that which is fallen: between the enthusiasm of the servile 
glory of the Empire and the vulgar utility of the reign of Louis Philippe, two 
a two reigns, two generations of political men more worthy of respect, 
1ave been trampled under foot ; but my heart is still with those of the crushed 

and forgotten generation, although my intelligence is with the future. 

_ ~ I was still but a child, just awakening to thought. I was Royalist by blood. 
had been cradled in the paternal mansion by domestic stories of the still 
bleeding dramas of the Revolution. A young and beautiful queen torn from 
her bed, and pursued, only half dressed, by the daggers of the people through 
her palace on the 5th and 6th of October, her guards falling in her defence on 
the threshold of her door beneath the pikes of assassins ; a royal family in 
flight, taking its children by the hand from the Tuileries to the National Assem- 
by on the 10th of August ; the towers of the Temple filled with the open 
of their captivity ; the scaffold of a king, of his wife, of his sister, his son 
stupified by solitude, the plaything of a ferocious workman ; his daughter the 
only one left to mourn her whole race, beneath the vaults of a prison worse than 
a sepulchre, then liberated from the darkness of her dungeon only on con- 
dition of perpetual exile ; princes, once renowned for their wit, their graces, nay, 
for their very frivolity, wandering from court to court, from retreat to retreat, 
without any one knowing where they hid their griefs; there was enough to 
move every fibre in a child’s heart. The heart is always, when it is noble, on 
the side of misfortune. The imagination is the real plotter of restorations. 

_ Then, again, if that restoration coincided with my youth, its aurora mixed 
itself up with that of my life, and the two were fused into one another. It 
was the hour of enthusiasm. It was poetic as the past, as miraculous as a 
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resurrection. Old men got young again; women wept; priests prayed ; lyres 
were unstrung; children were filled with wonder, and hoped. The Empire 
had fia na th their mind. A whole nation rose up with a new life at the 
word of liberty, proscribed for ten long years. The republicans, revenged by 
the fall of the destroyer of the republic, embraced the royalists, in a recon- 
ciliation the token of which was to be constitutional liberty. This return ap- 
peared to be that of monarchy corrected by exile—of liberty purified by atone- 
ment. It was an epoch of pacific, intellectual, and liberal regeneration for 
France. Poetry, letters, and arts, forgotten, enslaved, or disciplined under 
the police of the Empire, appeared'to issue fortlr from the soil beneath the 
feet of the Bourbons. It seemed as if fresh air had been restored to the 
world, asphyxiated for ten years by tyranny. Every one breathed freely for 
the past, the present, and the future. Never will the present age see such an 
epoch again. The next morning was forgotten. So powerful was hope, that 
the misfortunes and humiliations of the country were also dismissed from the 
memory. Napoleon’s soldiers alone bowed their heads as they put away 
their broken weapons, for the courtiers had already gone over to the party 
in the ascendant. 

It is natural that such a spectacle, and those which followed upon the first 
day of the restoration, the liberty of the press, the liberty of speech, the bustle 
of elections, which aroused a people so long dumb and motionless ; the books, 
long time retarded by the imperial censorship, and that now came forth in 
crowds, as if from the catacombs of thought ; the pamphlets ; the increase in 
number and freedom of the daily press ; the narratives of exile and of emigra- 
tion ; the great writers, journalists, philosophers, and poets, Staél, Bonald, 
Chateaubriand, De Maistre ; the great orators trying their latent powers in 
discussion, Lainé, De Serre, Foy; the sight of these princes and princesses 
before whom France assumed a new physiognomy, communicating a mild and 
hospitable character to the country ; saloons, theatres, fétes, the assemblages 
of an aristocracy anxious for enjoyment ; enthusiastic, handsome, lettered 
women, gathering once more around them the illustrious of Europe, in war, in 
legislation, in letters, and in art—it is natural, I say, that the impressions of 
such a period in the life of a people should remain profoundly engraven in the 
memory of a young man, and should predispose, at a later hour, the adult to, 
I can scarcely express how much, partiality of reminiscence for this bewitching 
twilight of his opinions. 

Such is, I acknowledge, my tenderness or weakness towards the Restoration. 
Its faults and its misfortunes have not altered these first impressions. I 
placed a ban upon either serving or loving the monarchy without a past, with- 
out prestige, and without right, which succeeded in 1880 to this government of 
my early reminiscences. The uncle could never be pardoned for taking the 
nepnen® place. Nature is at least a legitimacy for those who do not admit a 
political legitimacy. The republic could from that moment put such a throne 
aside. No other prince but the people could take its seat there. The revo- 
lution of July would then have been a progress ; it was only an overthrow. It 
did not take the place of the throne, it did not crown the nation. It only put 
back time. Although I never attacked nor insulted the government of Louis 
Philippe, for fear of disturbing the country itself, I had the instinct of its in- 
stability, It is with governments as it is with metals—nothing that is false is 
strong ; truth is the principle of life in all things. Nothing was true in that 
royalty, but a throne and a people both deceived alike. Sooner or later, it 
was destined to be annihilated, as it had arisen, by a breath. Neither eminent 
men, nor ministers, nor orators, nor skill, nor talent, not even domestic virtues, 
were wanting to that reign. That which it wanted was that which makes in- 
stitutions last—the youngest as well as the oldest, respect. When it was 
asked of it whence it came? it could neither appeal to God nor to the people. 
It could only say one thing—I am the negation of divine right, whicli makes 
princes rule hereditarily, and I am the negation of the right of nations to 
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name their kings, Between the inheritance which it had banished, and the 
national election which it had superseded, what could it do? Manceuvre, 
negotiate, defer payment, curry suffrages, corrupt; it was a government 
with two faces, neither of which expressed a truth, 

Its fall, by leaving the palace empty, made way for an absolute right, the 
national right, the iL eg the right of every man coming into this world 
to take his part of suffrages, intelligence, and will in the government—the 


‘universal vote. Universal suffrage is the true name of modern society in our 


days. This universal suffrage has made France a republic. It could not have 
made anything else of it. In the state of incredulity, anarchy, and struggle in 
which the monarchical principle, personified by three dynasties, found itself, 
to give up France of 1848 to the. monarchy was to give it up to factions. It 
was essential that the country should assume the dictatorship. The dictator- 
ship of the country is arepublic. It took it, and it will preserve it so long as 
it shall be worthy of the name of people. A prince or a dynasty that abdi- 
cates is replaced by another dynasty or by another prince ; but a nation, worn 
out or incapable of liberty, that abdicates, what is it that replaces it? Nothing 
but a void in history, nothing but shame, slavery, and tyranny. Other nations 
look at the map of the world, and say: “ There was once a great people 


_ there; there is now nothing but a great stain upon the dignity of nations.” 


This is a long and wordy preamble, as little worthy of history as it is 
of the historian. Well may the same poetic writer exclaim, “ There is 
no longer any contemporaneous history. The days of yesterday seem to 
be already buried far away in the shadow of the past. ‘The future recedes 
before us in a similar manner by the magnificence and the multitude of 
things which interpose themselves between the eye and the memory !” 
It is but a poor excuse for M. de Lamartine abandoning all the principles 
imbibed in early youth, all the ties of family descent and connexion, ce- 
mented by education and habit, and all the feelings and convictions of 
the heart, because he says he had the instinct of the fall of the monarch 
(an instinct apparently developed subsequently to that fall), and because 
a republic is an instrument for “ great things.” This is the declamatory 
refuge of all democratic writers. Great things are always, according to 
such writers, in the van of improvement and progress; royalty and regal 
institutions are alike opposed to both. But it might be put to M. de 
Lamartine himself, what, with the exception of the poetic scheme of 
leaving murder unpunished, did the provisional government do towards 
the world’s progress ?—not a step but what was retrograde, and that led 
in a rapid decline towards universal anarchy and bankruptcy. These 
“grandes choses” are mere declamatory words, void of purport and mean- 
ing, or-the glorious future unfolded by a republic would be more logically 
and vigorously expounded. As it is, we have mere empty phrases. The 
Restoration brought with it, according to M. de Lamartine’s own showing, 
liberty of speech, of conscience, and of the press; it was an epoch of pa- 
cific and intellectual revival for France. Poetry, letters, the arts, for- 
gotten, enslaved, or prostituted by an imperial police, seemed to issue 
forth from the soil beneath the footsteps of the Bourbons. Has the same 
result, it might most pertinently be asked, attended upon the institution 
of a so-called glorious Republic? 

M. de Lamartine says, that he understood, or he thought that he un- 
derstood, the direction which the world was taking on the current of God ; 
iy which we suppose he means by God’s good-will. A last vicissitude 
threw him at the head of one of the movements of the day, and the Re- 
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public was the only basis upon which society could be gathered up from 
annihilation. Now every one, except the actual manufacturers of the 
Republic, knows that the nation had little to do with the formation of 
the Republic, and never really accepted it. The basis of a Republic was 
laid by a few disloyal men in the Chambers, when a princess and two 
orphan children were abandoned to the violence of an armed insurrection, 
and it was accepted by a drunken mob on the Place de la Gréve. That 
very Republic, thus established, M. de Lamartine further avows, required 
for its anence that energetic transformations should be brought about 
in the laws, in ideas, in the relations of class to class, in legal religion, in 
education, in philosophy, in manners! What more is necessary and 
essential than such an avowal to its finite condemnation? It is a pity the 
writer did not add language and aspect, and the whole cycle of human 
attributes would have been changed to bring about a republic. Well 
may a French republican impiously designate himself a providence, for 
whom but Providence could bring about at its will a change in the re- 
lation of society, its manners, its religion, nay, its very ideas? If such 
must necessarily be brought about to ensure the existence of a republic, 
it will be seen that, apart from political considerations, its fall is already 
ensured. Universal suffrage, which, according to M. de Lamartine, 
made France a republic, no longer exists; the liberty of the press is sacri- 
ficed ; a minority dictates to a majority. Here are three tyrannies, like 
wheels one within the other. The “absolute national and natural right,” 
as M.de Lamartine calls it, of universal interference, is trampled upon by 
the Republic at its onset; the liberty which it came to proclaim and to 
uphold was cast down to a lower degree of abasement (by the introduc- 
tion of nal responsibility) than had ever before been attempted, and 
the nation, terrified at its own acts, actually in dread of the will of the 
majority, prostrated itself so totally as to place itself under the rule of 
a minority. Never was such an abnegation of national sovereignty and 
will, such a prostration of human intelligence before the demon of in- 
surrections and revolutions, before witnessed. Yet such an act of national 
suicide will, by leaving the field open to the play of personal ambitions, 
rather tend to bring about, than to prevent the very dangers that are so 
much dreaded. If the nation has a will, it would be better that it should 
be fairly and honourably declared; but if the expression of that will is 
dectibek nen the majority in any country where the poor and the labouring 
classes predominate in number would be, from their inevitable tendency 
to Socialism or Communism—that is, division of goods,—then society has 
no safety, no refuge, but in a constitutional monarchy. The political insti- 
tution of this day is a nullity; it is not a republic, it is not a dictatorship; 
it isnot even the expression of a parliamentary majority. It is a watch 
without works or face—a glittering showy case, like Pandora’s box, full of 
nothing but evils and distempers. It has been argued, that had the Ame- 
rican system been adopted in France, and the appointment of the President 
been determined by two degrees of election, the result would have been to- 
tally different. We are quite ready to admit that a countryman is much 
more conversant with the affairs of his village than with those of the nation, 
and that, as he would form a more correct opinion as to the leading men 
of his department than of the great political chiefs, the existence of two 
degrees of election would ensure a body of real electors acting from 
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political motives, and under some sense of public responsibility. But 
the greatest evils that have been brought about by republican institutions 
have been more or less independent of the nationally elected chief of the 
Republic. While his income has been rescinded, the national expenditure 
has been greatly increased. The Chambers were as much opposed 
to the liberty of the press as was the President of the Republic. The 
rovisional government put down the banquets by which they were 
rought into power. Personal ambitions have sprung up from the 


chances that would certainly be curtailed by a more responsible sys- 


tem of election, but not exploded. The national will, fairly expressed, 
would never have abrogated its own powers and expression to a factious 
minority. In the known state of feeling, the habits, predilections, and 
modes of thought of France generally, the influence of the clergy also 
considered, we have no hesitation in saying that the result of throwing 
the election of a political chief, by a double election, into the hands of a 
provincial aristocracy, would be not as in America the perpetuity of 
democracy, but the restoration of hereditary mp es ° One of the 
first objects of such a band of electors would be to annihilate the power 
and pretensions of the Socialists; they would be equally distrustful of all 
merely personal ambitions; a name such as that which Louis Napoleon has 
most to depend upon for re-election, would go no way with men of intellect 
and property ; the Prince de Joinville and the Orleanists would also be 
looked upon as interlopers by the same great body of real representatives 
of a nation’s feelings. The result would thus inevitably be the election, 
for better or worse, of the legitimate descendant of the great monarchies 
under which France attained greater prosperity, higher intellectual 
and artistic development, more refined cultivated habits and manners, and 
nearly the same zenith of military glory, without the same tremendous 
financial and military expiations, as under the Empire. 

M. de Lamartine commences his great work on the history of the 
Restoration with a retrospective glance upon Napoleon’s reign. He 
thus manifests at starting the hostility that he bears to the memory 
of the illustrious Corsican, and to the perpetuation of the name. “ His 
genius,” he says, ‘was a posthumous genius. He was the first of soldiers, 
but not of statesmen; exceedingly sensible of what was past—blind to 
the future.” In proof of which, he adds: “ He had in his hand the 
greatest force that Providence ever entrusted to an individual to create a 
civilisation or a nationality. What did he leave? — nothing but a conquered 
country and an immortal name. He was the sophism of the counter- 
revolution. The world demanded a renovator—he became its conqueror.” 

The first dark shadow that came over Napoleon’s fortunes was the 
retreat from Moscow. ‘There was not,” says M. de Lamartine, “an 
officer in his army who would not have led back the remains of seven 
hundred thousand men in a better manner than he did.’ This was 
followed by Schwartzenberz and Blucher passing the Rhine; a levy of 
300,000 more men from France, already robbed of half its youth ; and 
stormy debates in the legislative body, terminated as usual by a thea- 
trical demonstration; the presentation of Maria Louisa and her son 
to the national guard of Paris; and the departure of the Emperor for 
the army. 

The campaign of 1814, often detailed, and which occupies the greater 
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part. of the first volume of M. de Lamartine’s work, need not detain us, 
as the events were only preliminary to the Restoration. Napoleon at the 
village of La Cour de France, near Paris, on the night of the 30th of 
March, is a scene, however, well worthy of being extracted, the more 
rs ea as the narrative differs materially from that given in the 
“ History of Europe :” 

The night which preceded the triumphant entrance of the allied sovereigns 
into Paris,—what was the Emperor doing ? 

We have seen that after having ordered the assembling of the remains of his 
army beneath the walls of Paris by the 2nd of April, and whither they were 
to proceed by forced marches, he quitted Troyes at break of day on the 30th of 
March, and, accompanied only by Eerthier, his major-general, and Caulaincourt, 
his intimate counsellor, he hurried at the utmost speed of horses towards Paris. 
Uncertain of the reverses or successes of Marmont and Mortier, he trembled 
for the heart of his empire, for his son, for his brethren, for his throne, and for 
his glory. He hoped that his presence and his name would ensure an army for 
the defence of Paris. He only asked for two days from time—a respite from 
destiny. If time and destiny had conceded to his wishes, sixty thousand men 
concentrated under the walls, an immense artillery, reinforcements easily ob- 
tained, a popular movement stirred up by his soldiers, one or two brilliant ex- 
ploits against Schwartzenberg or Blucher, and the negotiations recommenced 
by Caulaincourt upon the basis of Chatillon, might still leave him not great- 
ness but the throne. He no longer contested the necessity of peace. He 
hastened to seize it, after having so long spurned it. But peace, empire, the 
throne, and glory were going to escape from him altogether. He hurried along 
only to learn a little sooner the decrees of fate so often dictated by himself, 
this time against himself. 

In two hours, the chance conveyance which he had obtained near Monte- 
reau took him, at a galloping pace, by the rural by-ways between the villages 
of Essonne and Villejuif, almost to the gates of Paris. He had avoided Fon- 
tainebleau, being apprehensive of finding the town occupied by detachments 
of Schwartzenberg’s army. No one had communicated to him, on the little- 
frequented roads by which his guide conducted him, a word of what he was 
going to learn of the fate of Paris and its armies. The night was gloomy and 
icy cold, and the Emperor sat silent between the two last companions of his 
i a This carriage contained the master of the world running to meet his 

estiny. 

It se at the village of La Cour de France (this has been generally read 
post-house, or inn, so-called), built on the last eminence that commands on one 
side the course and the valley of the Seine, and on the other the course and 
valley of the Essonne. But the obscurity of the night only permitted to be 
perceived to the right and left of these two great horizons the distant lights of 
the bivouac fires, which extended in lines on the heights of Villeneuve, Saint 
George's, and of Charenton, and which prolonged themselves almost to the 
banks of the Seine, without the Emperor being able to tell if these fires were 
those of Mortier or Marmont, or those of the enemy’s camp. 

Napoleon jumped out of the carriage, and ran to the post-house to ask what 
he was at once so anxious and yet so fearful to know. But before he could 
meet with any one whom he could interrogate, he saw at a little distance, upon 
the wide-paved road of the village, a number of disbanded soldiers, who were 
making their way in groups towards Fontainebleau. He was at once surprised » 
and angry. “ How is this?” he exclaimed; “ why are not these soldiers march- 
ing upon Paris?” General Belliard, one of his most devoted lieutenants, issued, 
on hearing the voice of the Emperor, from the shade of the gateway, and uttered 
to him the fatal explanation of this reversed march. Paris had capitulated, the 
enemy took possession of the city the next day, two hours after sunrise, and 
these troops were the remnants of the army of Marmont and Mortier, who 
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were taking the road to Fontainebleau in order to join the imperial army 
at Troyes. } 

A long silence, like the moment of suspense which follows upon a great 
catastrophe, was Napoleon’s only answer. It was the wreck of his last hope. 
His hand passed several times over his brow, to wipe away the cold perspira- 
tion that bedewed it ; then, like a man who is collecting his strength to meet a 
great reverse, he recomposed his features, strengthened his voice, and, feigning 
against men an anger which he had only a right to feel agains®events, he burst 
forth into imprecations and expressions of contempt against his lieutenants, 
his ministers, and his brother, whose unskilfulness and want of character had, 
he said, enabled his enemies to triumph over him. He walked to and fro with 
abrupt steps upon the great open and rugged space which extends in front of 
the hotel, followed by Caulaincourt, Berthier, and Belliard. One moment he 
stopped short, then he started again, and then he would appear to hesitate, and 
would retrace his steps. He appeared to communicate to his movements, some- 
times slow, sometimes rapid, all the indecision, all the impulses, all the confu- 
sion of his own thoughts! His lieutenants looked at one anotlier, but did not 
venture to mingle their advice with the counsel that he was holding in his own 
mind. Then he began to interrogate again. 

“Where is my wife?—where is my son?—where is the army? What is 
become of the national guard of Paris? and of the battle which was to have 
been fought to the last man beneath the walls? And the marshals? and 
Mortier? and Marmont? where shall I find them?” They answered him, but 
he scarcely listened to the answers. “ Night is still mine,” he exclaimed ; “the 
enemy only enters with the day! My carriage! my carriage! Let us go off at 
once! Let us get before Blucher and Schwartzenberg! Let Belliard follow 
me with the cavairy! Let us fight in the streets and the squares of Paris! 
My presence, my name, the courage of my troops, the necessity of following 
me or of dying, will arouse Paris. My army, which is following me, will arrive 
in the midst of the struggle ; it will take the strangers in the rear while we are 
fighting them in front! Come on! Success awaits me, perhaps, iu my last 
reverse.” And he hastened with his voice, as he stamped upon the ground 
with his feet, the harnessing of the horses that he called for. 

Berthier, Belliard, Caulaincourt, dismayed at the extent of a disaster which 
they had, indeed, only half revealed, shuddered at the idea of a struggle of 
extermination within the precincts of a capital. It was ancient warfare re- 
newed, with its burnings, its massacres, its towns and its populations swept 
from the soil. They were obliged to remind him that the rights uf nations, as 
well as of humanity, opposed themselves to so extreme and so fatal a design. 
They acknowledged that the army of Paris and the generals were already 
bound by a convention which would make it a matter of duty with them to with- 
diaw to Fontainebleau. “ The fools!” answered Napoleon, speaking to himself. 
“Joseph! my ministers! what, with a formidable artillery in their arsenals !— 
they had only a battery of six guns and a deficiency of ammunition on Mont- 
martre? There ought to have been two hundred guns there—what did they do 
withthem ? Men without heads or hearts, leaving everything to go to de- 
struction when I am not there!” 

He insisted, with still greater importunity, upon baving a carriage and horses 
to convey him to the capital. “1 will go back to it,” he exclaimed, “no matter 
at what risk, and I will not come out of it again except as a dead man or a 
conqueror!” But whilst he was thus giving way to fits of passion, of impatience, 
and of heroism, before his three companions, who stood immovable before him, 
generals, colonels, horsemen of the guard, kept arriving by the road from 
Paris, and, upon hearing his name, stopped on their way, and grouped them- 
selves sorrowfully around their Emperor. He interrogated them one after 
another, and he learnt from each the details of the battle, the retreat of the 
army, the disbanding of their regiments, and the disorganisation of the forces. 
The bodies of four thousand men strewed the approaches to Paris. 
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At these recitals, which confirmed and vated one another, Napoleon 
was at length induced to give up the idea of leading back these remnants of 
troops to Paris. Rin ctantedote Ae tianat-nogeiinning lane Snguent of 
empire before the enemy should occupy his palace. He ed that he 
the friend of Alexander and the son-in-law of the Emperor Francis. He 

that his titles and the shadow of his name might still put a to 
profanation of his crown. He took Caulaincourt aside, and ordered him 
get a horseg@saddled and to penetrate before daybreak to the quarter- 
neral of the allies. “Hasten with the utmost speed,” he said to his con- 
ential negotiator—“ hasten, for I am delivered up andsold!.... See 
if there is still time for me to interfere in the treaty which is possibly now 
being si without me and against me. I give you full powers! Do not 
lose an instant! I shall wait for you here! back in a moment to tell 
me my fate!” 

Napoleon having ordered Belliard to bivouac the troops as they arrived 
on the opposite bank of the Essonne, he entered the hostelry, where 
Caulaincourt soon joined him, having been unable to the outposts 
and get to head-quarters. Napoleon, after once more exhausting himself 
in invectives against his brother and his generals, despatehed his coun- 
sellor again on the same mission, while he himself 0 a ne slowly 
took the road to Fontainebleau, so lately the seene of his happiness, of 
his sports, and his festivities. M. de Lamartine is more than sceptical 
in reference to the story of Napoleon’s attempting to poison himself at 
this place ; he seems to disbelieve in it altogether : 


In the midst of the night, the Emperor’s servants came and knocked at 
Caulaincourt’s door, and roused him in the name of their master. Caulain- 
court found Napoleon pale and haggard, suffering from spasms of the stomach, 
and moaning so grievously as to have alarmed his servants. His first surgeon, 
Ivan, was in attendance on him. It was whispered in the room that he had at- 
tempted to destroy himself by swallowing the poison of Cabanis, by which Con- 
dorcet had saved himself from the public executioner. The Emperor neither 
avowed nor denied this rumour, which imparted a tragical cause to a slight indis- 
position, and an excuse for the anxious inquiries of his friends. His medical 
attendant contented himself with giving ‘him a few cups of tea, and he was 
relieved and fell asleep without any other medicine. ‘The doctor, indeed, saw 
so few symptoms, or entertained so little fear of the consequences of the 

oom poisoning, that he absented himself from Fontainebleau by day- 
rea : 

When he woke up, however, Napoleon followed out, in somewhat ambi- 

ous language, the idea of an attempted suicide which fatality had prevented 

im from carrying out. 

“God did not’ permit it,” he said; “I could not die!’ And as his at- 
tendants affected to be apprehensive that he should renew the attempt, they 
spoke to him of his glory, of France, of his wife, and of his son, who should 
attach him to life. “My son!” he exclaimed—* my son! what a sorrowful 
inheritance do I leave him! That child, born a king, has not to-day even a 
country! Why did they not let me die?” 

“ No, sire,” Caulaincourt affectionately observed to him, “it is living that 
France will learn to weep for you.” 

“France,” replied Napoleon, “abandons me. The ingratitude of men 
makes me turn away my head in disgust.” 

He then threw aside with a quick movement the curtain which veiled the 
first rays of the sun from him. He appeared so full of life and power over 
himself, that thunder alone could have annihilated him. “ These last few 
days,” he said, “I felt such a concentration and such a crowding of events 
within myself that I have been afraid of madness! Madness!” he added, 
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thoughtfully, “ it is the fall of humanity! better death! I will sign to-day,” 
he again added. after a short interval of ciehee ; “you may withdraw.” ’ 
is last word betrayed sufficiently the secret of the night. Napoleon had 
wished for witnesses to the moral violence which obtained from him a consent 
that he intended to recal one day. He had struggled even to suicide. He 
had only yielded to the impossibility of dying. No attentive mind believed 
in the reality of the poisoning. The command of himself, attested by 
the diplomatic obstinacy of his acts, his words, and his negotiations during these 
long days, his freedom of mind before and after the nocturnal scene, the light- 
ness of the indisposition, the insignificance of treatment, the indifference of the 
surgeon, the quickness of recovery, all indicate either a mischance in his health 
ora _— scene premeditated as an excuse for his ratifying the treaty, and a 
subject for the pity and sympathy of the age. Napoleon's nature was opposed 
to suicide. His:mind was strong, his heart knew little tenderness or ~~. aan 
he only felt through his intelligence. His mathematical genius calculated 
everything, and gave way to no sensibility. Never had a tear for the death of 
his dearest companions in arms dimned his eye or his judgment. He was 
broken down by the present, irritated at the ingratitude, humiliated at the de- 
-sertion of his friends, but he was far from despairing of the future. Sucha 
man does not kill himself so long as he has an army under his hand, a glory 
yet to earn, an empire to revonquer. The very clauses of this treaty, which he 
disputed one by one, testify sufliciently that he did not think that he had given 
up life yet. The island of Elba, to which his thoughts were already directed, 
and from which he already dreamed himself returning, is the counter-mean- 
ing of the death sought for at Fontainebleau. Besides, Napoleon was a Cor- 
sican ; his fibres were dipped in the air and light of the south; suicide is a 
disease of the north. 

But his nature was as theatrical as his destiny. A great actor, for now fifteen 
years on the theatre of Europe and of the world, he combined his attitudes, he 
studied his gestures and his play! A comedian even in the most transient 
changes of his fortunes, he wanted a tragic scene at the dénouement. If he did 
not effect such, he accepted one when chance threw it in his way. Such was 
the night at Fontainebleau. 


Alison relates, in palliation of the conduct of Marie Louise aoe 
Napoleon in his adversity and taking away with her his son, that thoug 

women had no lasting power over the Emperor, and never in the slightest 
degree influenced his conduct, he was extremely amorous in his disposi- 
tion, so far as the senses were concerned; and his infidelities, though care- 
fully conducted to avoid observation, were very frequent, both before and 
after his marriage with Marie Louise. Two instances in particular are 
mentioned by Constant, which occurred at St. Cloud recently before this 
period ; and, what was very remarkable, both the ladies, one of whom was 
of rank, came to visit him at Fontainebleau during the mournful scenes 
which passed, though neither saw him on that occasion. Lamartine, also, 
seem J of the Empress, says she did not love Napoleon. How could 
she love him? He was growing old in camps and in the cares of ambi- 
tion. She was nineteen years of age. The soul of the soldier was hard 
and cold as that calculation which was the instrument of his genius. He 
adds, that the princess had been taught to dread and to detest Napoleon 
from early childhood; that when wedded to him she was the ransom of 
her father and her country. Napoleon had been rude to her even in his 
attentions, and his inconstancies were numerous. Here is one of the in- 


stances described by Lamartine: 


Among the numerous and fugitive objects of his illegitimate attachments, 
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Napoleon had loved, if only once, with a tender and lasting passion. When at 
the zenith of his fortunes and of his glory, at a feast at Warsaw the beauty of a 
Polish lady, lit up with enthusiasm for his name, had struck him. She was the 

g wife of a ian nobleman somewhat advanced in years. She shone 
or the first time in the pomp of courts. She adored in Napoleon, as at that 
time all the Poles did, the genius, the victory, the deceived hopes of independ- 
ence for her country. Her looks involuntarily betrayed her idolatry. Napo- 
leon saw her, understood her, and loved her. Prolonged resistance, duties 
combated, faintings and tears irritated the Emperor's inclinations into a passion. 
He carried away the countess from her husband and her country. He took 
her with him to his camps and his conquered capitals. A son was born, offspring 
of their love. An hotel at Paris, often visited at night by Napoleon, secret 
from public observation the beloved mother of that child. 

Adversity rendered her fault almost sacred in her eyes, and her love still 
dearer to her. She wished, by devoting herself to the exile, to make up for her 
weakness to the master of Europe. She wrote to Napoleon to ask hini per- 
mission to visit him, and offering to attach herself to him wherever misfortune 
should take him. He consented to the interview. The night before that 
which preceded the Emperor's departure from Fontainebleau the young woman 
was introduced by a back stair into a room immediately adjacent to that in 
which her lover’slept. The. confidential servant then went to announce the 

resence of her whom he had consented to see once more. Napoleon was 

uried in a kind of dreamy stupor common to him since his fall. He replied 
to his attendant that he would himself call in shortly her who braved for him 
at once her modesty and adversity. The young woman waited in vain fora 
long half ofthe night, bathed in tears. He did not call herin. Nevertheless, 
he was heard walking to and fro in his room. The attendant entered and re- 
minded him of the person waiting: “ Wait a little yet,” said the Emperor. 
At last the whole of the night having passed by, and day beginning to threaten 
to reveal the secret interview, the young woman, thrust away, disheartened and 
offended, was led back bathed in tears by the confidant of her last farewell. 
Whether it was that Napoleon had lost the sentiment of his own heart in the 
agitation of his mind, or whether it was that he blushed to appear broken 
down and captive before her who had loved him as conqueror and sovereign of 
Europe, he showed no signs of pity for so much devotion. The confidential 
servant (Constant) having depicted in the morning to his master the anxiety, 
the shame, and the despair of the Countess Walesky, “ Ah!” he said, “I am 
humiliated by it for herselfand for me. But the hours passed without my being 
coriscious of how they went. I had something there,” he said, placing his 
finger on his forehead. Even despair, which softens other men, was harsh and 
icy with him. 

Whilst these events, and the ever-memorable adieux of Fontainbleau 
were taking place, Louis XVIII. was watching with an anxious eye the 
reverses and the fall of Napoleon from Hartwell, domaine agreste et 
modeste d’un particulier Anglais M. Sée—for which read Dr. Lee ; Hart- 
well being also in a peculiarly rural situation, but a mansion and grounds 
of some pretensions, and to which the term modeste can only be properly 
applied when looked upon as the abode of royalty. At length, on the 
18th of April, Louis quitted that tranquil, picturesque, and commodious 
residence for London, on his way to his own country. Such was the 
haste or the joy of departure, that the small private libraries of the king 
and of the royal family were left on their shelves—works of devotion, and 
works of instruction and recreation, in modest bindings, or more common 
coverings of French stained paper so much in use formerly, and they are 
stil] religiously preserved in their olden places by the learned and worthy 
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proprietor of Hartwell—pleasing reminiscences of the august exiles who 
once found a home, with peace and tranquillity, within its walls. 

All England (says M. de Lamartine) seemed to look upon the restoration 
of the Bourbons asa national ag long since prepared, and long expected 
by the people of Great Britain. The English nation, moved by the voice of 
Burke and other orators, by the tragical death of Louis XVI., of the queen, 
and the royal family, and an indignant and sympathising witness of the execu- 
tion of so many victims sacrificed by terror, was constitutional by instinct, and 
royalist by pity. The history of the French revolution, continually narrated 
and commented on in London by the refugee royalist writers, had become there 
a poem of misfortune and of crime, of the throne and the scaffold. The 
English had been generous, prodigal, and hospitable to the French nobility 
when emigrant, and for which the latter were then grateful. The English 
government had contemplated from a distance the prodigies of intrepidity of 
the adventurers and royalist heroes of La Vendée ; it had assisted them with 
its subsidies and its squadrons ; it had fought for ten years, struggled against 
the usurpation of the continent by Napoleon in Portugal, in Spain, in Ger- 
many, and in Sicily ; it was proud of the delivery of the world, brought about 
b the obstinacy of its politics, by its treasure, and its armies. The fall of 
ely and his being supplanted on the throne of France by a brother of 
Louis XVI., appeared to the English to be one of tlie greatest pages in their 
history. Their hearts exulted with gladness and pride in seeing this wise man, 
so long their guest, now a king, issue forth from his obscure residence in the 
midst of their island to come and receive at their hands the throne of his 
fathers, and resume his place at the head of the old crowned races. The 
whole city of London had decked itself out, and hurried to the different roads 
and streets that Louis XVIII. and the Duchess eAagens would have to 
pass from the gate of the garden of Hartwell to the palace of the Prince Re- 

ent. The entrance of the king into London was as solemn and as regal as 

is entrance into his own capital. The gladness of the people was, if anything, 
more undivided, for there was not commingled with it gloomy discontent at 
' the occupation of the country by foreign troops, nor dark presentiments of 
divisions of parties. 

In answer to a few words of congratulation on the part of the Prince 
Regent, Louis XVIII. replied, “It is to the advice of your royal high- 
ness, to this glorious country, and to the constancy of its inhabitants, 
that 1 shall always attribute, after Divine Providence, the re-establish- 
ment of our house upon the throne of its ancestors, and that happy state 
of things which at length permits the closing up of sores, the calming of 
passions, and peace, repose, and happiness to be restored to all nations.” 
These words, such is the exceeding and sensitive jealousy of the French, 
M. de Lamartine tells us, were at a later period ‘the remorse of lis: 
reign, and the text of patriotism against his house;”—the word patriotism 
is here used instead of democracy, as the word glory is at almost every 
other page used instead of military outrage. “France,” says M. de 
en “was not only forgotten in such a speech, but was humi- 
lated :” 


Louis XVIII. embarked at Dover on the 24th of April, upon the vessel the 
Royal Sovereign, escorted by the frigate Jason, by the sound of discharges of 
artillery that saluted from sea and shore the departure of this exiled dynasty 
on its way to meet a family, a people, and athrone. The straits were filled 
with vessels and ships decked out, and which joined ia train of the ship. which 
was carrying back the old monarchy to France. The white flag floated from 


every mast, shoats' of applause and hurrahs were renewed at ae wave. A 
calm sea, a soft wind, a serene sun, favoured this manifestation of j 


oy on the 
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part of two impatient to renew peace in the person of the king who 
appeared as itssymbol. The happiness which the soul of the exile could not 
but feel, seemed to have communicated itself to the soul of all England. She 
felt proud of having preserved, and of having restored this sovereign to his 


cou 

Hall-way across the channel, the ship that bore the king — from the 
naval procession of the English into the midst of the French vessels. He 
thus met his country advancing towards him on the waves. He entered the 
harbour of Calais in triumph. "The cannons from the coast of France had been 
answering those of Dover ever since daybreak. Downs, capes, piers, tongues 
of land that advanced into.the sea, and the walls and towers of Calais were 
all covered with le, who awaited the arrival of the king asa salvation and 
ahope. No division existed at that moment either in mind or in the heart. 
Those who had no reminiscence nor any affection for the old monarchy, had at 
least no repugnances tocombat. A murmur of gladness burst from this crowd 
that had issued forth from their homes. The earth itself, and the walls, by the 
voice of bells and cannons, appeared to participate in this emotion of men. 
Louis X VIIL., affected to tears, and skilful in calculating even his sincere im- 
pressions, addressed to all around him, to the deputations, and to all the spec- 
tators who surrounded his vessel, happy words, in which the sentiments of the 
moment were so neatly expressed as to fly from mouth to mouth. He took 


ion of his new country by the propriety of his answers, and, so to say, 
fixed enthusiasm by giving it an expression. Nature seemed to have created 
him for such moments. He was the natural genius of such solemnities. 


General Maison, commanding the army of the north, had hurried from 
Lille to Calais to receive the monarch, and the versatile Ney and Ber- 
thier, who for the last twelve years had never been out of the tent or 
cabinet of the Emperor, with other marshals and late intimate friends of 
Napoleon's, Pp ed the king at Compeigne, whither, by Talleyrand’s 
advice, he first proceeded to address a proclamation to the people prior to 
his entry into the capital. Marshal Ney, brandishing his sword over his 
head, shouted out, as he showed the prince to the crowd, ‘ Long live the 

ing! Here he is, my friends—the legitimate monarch! the real King of 
France !” “ These men of war,” adds M. Lamartine, “ so gallant in the 
field of battle, too frequently show themselves weak in heart before the 
changes of courts. The people were astonished at so much versatilit 
where there was so much heroism. They began to suspect that which 
they have had so many opportunities of witnessing since, that the habit 
of obeying all kinds of powers does not create constancy of heart or pur- 
pose in military men, and that the revolutions which they have to boht : 
— in the evening have not more obliging servants in the morning.” 4 
This is no doubt intended for the Algerine warriors and their rather 
rough treatment of the provisional government. 

Marshal Berthier, as the chief of the general staff and the oldest marshal 
present, addressed the king. One would have fancied it a voice of the old mo- 
narchy expressing the homage of inviolable fidelity to the heir of the ancient 
race. “ Your armies, sire,” said he, “ whose organs are this day your marshals, 
are happy in beingable to offer you their devotion.” He then presented all the 
lieutenants of Napoleon, repeating before the king names which that prince 
had long been familiar with as those of the firmest supports of the enemy’s 
cause. e king, prepared for this reception, had arranged in his memory the 
principal exploits by which these companions of the , pertawtea had rendered 
themselves illustrious, and addressed to each of them a word or two in remi- 
niscence of that which could not be otherwise than most flattering to them. He 
thus fascinated by pride those who did not ask better than to be bought over 
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by favour. He pretended at the end of the audience to tremble under the 
and infirmities. His attendants advanced to support him; but 


weight of 

rom, ub bidding them away with a royal gesture, leant for support on the arms 
of his marshals with an affection of ease and confidence that was at once replete 
with reer | and with grace. “Itis upon you, gentlemen,” he said, smilingly, 
“that I shall lean for the future! Come near and surround me; you have al. 
ways been good Frenchmen ; I hope France will never again want your swords, 
but if ever, which God forbid, we are obliged to draw them again, infirm as I 
am I will march with you !” 

Inferior in point of view—in close adherence to details and in rapid 
and clear march of narrative, as M. de Lamartine’s work is to De Barante’s 
“History of the Convention,” in many respects partaking more of the charac- 
ter of a political pamphlet than of a stern and impartial history, and always 
inclined to the graces of diction and the colouring of the poet in preference 
to the simplicity of real and unadorned fact; never mindful, apparently, 
of how many reflections introduced upon the characters and acts of his 
predecessors—courtiers, authors, politicians, and statesmen, reflect them- 
selves in equal strength upon his own individual self; still in touches of 
nature like that just quoted, the historian stands almost unequalled. 
Events so familiar to all, as Napoleon’s midnight consternation at the fall 
of his capital, contemplated by the light of the bivouac fires of the enemy 
close to nN walls of Paris ; the farewell at Fontainebleau, immortalised by 
pen and pencil ; the oft-told murder of the Duke d’Enghien ; the peaceful 
and truly royal progress of the king at the Restoration, except for the too 
intrusive and very newly-adopted affectation of inflexible democratic vir- 
tues, have never been better told; and as the volumes to follow embrace 
the still more eventful and interesting periods of the hundred days, the 
~ return from Elba, Waterloo, and a second Restoration, such finished and 

tic pictures even of familiar facts will not fail to win over many readers 
to the “ History of the Restoration.” 

_Alas, however, for all mundane triumphs, there was an alloy even in 
the reception of King Louis XVIII. The senate still contained in its 
bosom a majority of supporters of the repudiated despotism of the Empire, 
and no sooner at Compeigne, than at the reception of the legislative body, 
headed by M. Bruys de Charly, a conscientious royalist, the king took 
the opportunity of letting it be publicly known that he intended to assume 
his seat on the throne without exchanging stipulations with an “ exact- 
ing, weak, and hated power,” even although that power was seconded by 
the Tsar Alexander in person. Of the interview of Alexander and Louis, 
M. de Lamartine speaks in tones highly complimentary to the often ca- 
lumniated king. “ Alexander,” he says, ‘ came from this interview 
conquered, astonished. He had thought to meet an old man of weak 
mind, thirsting for a throne, and happy in receiving it at any cost. He 
found a very superior mind, an obstinate faith, a majestic eloquence, an 
inflexible character, a king who might still be repulsed, but who, once 
upon the throne, would place himself by his legitimacy upon a level with, 
and even superior to his liberators.” 

Before making his royal entrance into Paris, Louis took’ up his resi- 
dence for a short time in the chateau of Saint Ouen, on the plain of St. 
Denis, from whence new negotiations between the senate, pal pri by 
Alexander, and himself supported by the Emperor of Austria and the King 
of Prussia, with Talleyrand for mediator, were carried on. The impa- 
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tience of the people, ‘however, who hurried out inundating the plain with 
their numbers, did much to annihilate the 4 Tata of the senate. The 
latter sent, at length, a deputation with an address, which was but coldly 
received. Louis XVIII; answered by the famous declaration of Saint 
Ouen, “ which,” says M. de Lamartine, “ derived its force from being 
delivered in the midst of a million of European bayonets, masters of the 
soil, and being addressed to the hearts of a people wearied with twenty- 
five years of struggles, and that over the ruins of an empire which asked 
from royalty not y but life.” The king tovk advantage of the asto- 
nishment and enthusiasm produced by this liberal manifesto—and the 
very liberality of which offended many of the ultra-royalists—to enter 
into the city and the of his ancestors. A whole nation was on 
foot to receive him. plain of Saint Ouen, the hill of Montmartre, 
the banks of the Seine, were like the steps of a circus, covered with troops 
and people come forth from the villages and suburbs to herald the king's 
entrance into his capital : 

His age was rendered imposing by the maturity of years, without showing 
any other sign of decay than those white hairs, which imparted an air of 
wisdom to a face still young. The infirmities of his legs were hidden from 
the crowd by his mantle cast over his knees. But this seated monarch, whose 
sufferings and the sedentary life forced upon him were well known, was a 
symbol of reflection and of peace. This very infirmity, by interesting the 
hearts for the old man, appeared to offer a pledge of repose, at that moment 
the unanimous passion of France. .His physiognomy impressed with a rare 
intelligence, the brilliancy and firmness of his looks, hovering from above upon 
the crowd, as if from one who was accustomed to look without being dazzled 
upon his people; the natural curiosity and astonishment of his eyes seeking to 
recognise, through the changes of twenty-five years, the horizons, the country 
houses, the walls, the monuments of his youth; the interrogations which he 
made from time to time to the personages of his suite who, happier than him, 
had never left their country ; that intimate yet sorrowful joy of a return ming- 
ling itself in his features with the dignity of a triumphal entry; his foreign 
dress speaking of time and exile; a princess at his side—the Duchess of 
Angouléme—to whom a repentant country could only restore a name, but not 
a family that had disappeared in the tempest; the involuntary tears that 
struggled with happiness in the eyes of that orphan of the scaffold ; the old 
Prince of Condé, veteran of the monarchical wars, his body worn out by nearly 
a century of combats, his intelligence and his memory weakened by exile, look- 
ing like a child at the pomp that surrounded him, and which he scarcely ap- 
peared to comprehend ; the Duke of Bourbon, his son, his face and heart in 
mourning, as if he had been following the funereal procession of the Duke of 
Enghien, instead of assisting at the triumph of royalty ; the Count d’ Artois, on 
horseback at the portal of the carriage, appearing, with his chivalrous smiles, as 
if he was presenting his brother to the people and the people to his brother ; 
the Duke of Angouléme and the Duke of Berry, his two sons, future heirs of 
the throne, one modest and thoughtful, the other affecting the martial deport- 
ment of the officers of the Empire ; the glitter of arms, the tramping of steeds, 
the floating of feathers, the living hedge of people and soldiers who bordered 
the fields and avenues of the plain, the houses crowded even to the roofs with 
women and children, the windows decked with white flags, the clapping of 
hands, the shouts prolonged, expiring, and then renewed at every turn of the 
wheels of the royal chariot ; the shower of flowers falling from the balconies 
and strewing the pavement; the flourishes of martial music, the rolling of 
drums, the roar of cannon from Montmartre and the Invalides interrupting the 
brief moments of silence in the crowd, and giving the counter-stroke to the 
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emotions of a million of men; all these all these looks, all these 
noises, all these surprises, all these feelings of the crowd, gave to the entrance 
of Louis XVIII. into Paris a character of pathos and feeling that effaced even 
the of a triumphal entry. 

| Phade werean' witht whees it is easy to imagine that the recollections 
of past horrors were far more vivid than joy for present prosperity. This 
became more disti manifest at the conclusion of the ceremony. Both 
Louis and the of Angouléme had been visibly affected on 
seeing the Tuileries once more, but the duchess, on stepping down from 
the carriage, fainted in the arms of her attendants, and was transported, 
in the semblance of ‘death, to her apartments. The statues and the 
pictures, in which for ten long years Napoleon had contemplated “his 
image and his glory,” had not been removed. ‘ Louis XVIIL,”’ says 
De ine, “ felt himself sufficiently strong and sufficiently proud of 
hig aucestors to contemplate without anger, and without envy, these 
vestiges of an a of victory.” 

The same night the king set about composing his ministry, from among 
men “intermediary between plebeian and aristocratic interests. Many a 
secret correspondent with Hartwell was at once rewarded with a place ; 
but Talleyrand, with his grace, his indifference, his negligence, that let 
everything float along its own way save his fortune, his words with two 
meanings, his smiles with two readings, his deference for the king, his 
credit with Alexander, and his twofold traditions—revolutionary and 
monarchical—made him the accepted centre, the auxiliary, and the hope 
of the whole council. 

The silence of the Charte soon almost effaced the senate from out of 
the number of public powers. The leading senators, Cambacérés, Chap- 
tal, Fouche, Garat, Siéyes, men among st Sem were some who had given 
up Louis XVI. to the scaffold, were glad, for the most part, to retire into 
a titled, if not an honourable, ease and tranquillity. The treaty of Paris 
was followed by the departure of the allies, and this. again by the con- 
vocation of the chambers, where the debates on financial measures, 
especially on the restitution of property confiscated by the Republic and 
the Empire, was naturally attended by no little acrimony. The king, on 
his own side, set the example of magnanimity by restoring to Louis 
Philippe, son of Louis Philippe Egalité, the immense domains of his house. 
History will tell with what ingratitude this act of regal generosity was 
ultimately repaid. The princes and princesses were making a tour of the 

rovinces to show themselves to the army and the people. Talleyrand 
been deputed to the congress of Vienna, and— 

Louis XVIII. had scarcely anything to do but to moderate the zeal of his 
old friends, and curb the impatience of his new ones. He had no opposition 
to fight against. The only difficulty that he experienced was in so distributing 
his favours and his smiles between the old and new court with so much im- 
partiality, that the discontent of wounded vanity should not bring the two into 
collision, and both Old and Young France should find themselves alike flat- 
tered by his attentions, and should deem themselves alike in his confidence. In 
effecting this he displayed the most consummate art. ‘The new men felt that 
they were necessary to him, the old men felt themselves preferred. The 
women alone, more jealous and more impulsive than men, complained with 
bitterness, some at seeing themselves confounded with the upstarts of the Re- 
volution or of the Empire, the others at seeing themselves despised by the 
habitués of the old court. The first could not forgive a restoration which re- 
minded them of their recent admission into the ranks of the as The 
second despised a policy which humiliated them, and enforced an equality with 
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tivals in titles and rank which they only recognised out of condescension to 

‘the king. They each carried with them into society, the former the con- 
uous spirit of an olden ange the latter the anger of frequent humilia- 

tions. Opinion was pacified, but vanity was busy establishing new parties. 

At the same time, this state of quietude, after twenty years of weary 
warfare, and the and difficulties suggested by a new and forced 
reconciliation of the Revolution with the Restoration, operated together 
in gradually reviving literature, genius, and arts, stifled by a prolonged 
— t awakened again by the first breath of liberty : 

is epoch (says M. de Lamartine) was one at which the human mind was 
reawakened. The eighteenth century had been interrupted in its thoughts, in 
its works, and in its arts, by a catastrophe which dispersed alike its poets, its 
orators, and its writers. Emigration, terror, and the scaffold, had decimated 
intelligence. Condorcet and Champfort had had recourse to selfdestruction. 
André C Chenier and Roucher had fallen under the axe. Mirabeau had perished 
of fatigue in combating the revolution, and, perchance, of anguish before the 
rspective which could not fail to be penetrated by his genius. Vergniaud 
fad disap in the tempest, happy in escaping being made a witness of a 
crime, by sacrificing the eloquence to which he aspired. Delille had fled far 
away from his country, and mourned the fate of the exiles in Poland and in 
England The Abbé Raynal had grown old in repentance and the decline of 
his hopes. Parny had travestied his loves into cynicism, and sold himself to 
the publicists. Philosophy and literature, towards the end of Napoleon’s 
reign, had throughout France been condemned to silence, or disciplined and 
arraigned like so many battalions ruled by the sword. Nature had exhausted 
her men at the commencement of the era in preparing and accomplishing a 
, revolution. The revolution accomplished, the thought which had brought it 
* «about seemed to have been terrified at itself, and foresaw that it would be 
annihilated at its very birth. 

Bonaparte, who aspired to tyranny, and who hated thought, because it is the 
liberty of the mind, took advantage of this exhaustion and lassitude of the 
human mind to muzzle and to enervate all literature. He only favoured 
mathematical sciences, because numbers measure, count, but do not think. 
He only honoured those human faculties of which he could make docile instru- 
ments. Geometricians were his men; writers made him tremble! This was 
the age of mathematics. He only tolerated literature of that light and futile 
description which distracts the populace and offers incense to tyranny. A 
voice, whose male accents would have shaken the more serious chords of the 
human heart, was at once silenced by his police. He permitted rhythms which 
buzzed in the ear, but poetry that exalted the soul was condemned. Young 
Charles Nodier, having written in the mountains of Jura an ode that breathed 
too high a tone for the servility of the time, the poet was obliged to withdraw 
himself before the proscription that awaited him. 

The tyranny of Napoleon must have been harsh indeed, that the mere 
restoration of the old dynasty could give back liberty and breath to the soul. 
Scarcely was the Empire overthrown than people began to think, to write, and 
to sing in France. The Bourbons, contemporaries of our literature, gloried in 
bringing it back with them. The constitutional rule opened the mouth to two 
tribunes. Notwithstanding a few preventive and repressive laws, the liberty 
of the press gave breath to letters. All that had been so long silent found its 
voice again. Spirits humiliated by compression, society thirsty of ideas, youth 
anxious for intellectual glory, revenged themselves for this long silence by a 
sudden and almost continuous burst of philosophy, history, poetry, polemics, 
memoirs, dramas, works of art and of imagination. The age of Francois I. 
is full of originality ; the age of Louis XIV. is full of glory. Neither one nor 
the other had more enthusiasm or movement than the érit years of the Re- 
storation, Slavery had accumulated everything in the minds of the public for 
now twenty years. They were full, and now they flowed over. History owes 
to them her pages. Those pages are not only the annals of wars and of courts, 


they are ially the annals of the human mind. 
M. Es Lenntins follows up this eloquent exordium with brief but 
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ceful sketches of Madame de Statl and M. de Chateaubriand, who 
Fad divided between one another for twenty years the admiration of Eu- 
rope and the persecutions of Napoleon. ‘To these great names are also 
added others of less import, but still highly creditable to the epoch. Such 
was M. de Bonald, inferior in talent but superior in character to M. de 
Chateaubriand; such also were MM. de Maistre and de Lamennais, the 
representatives at the time of the philosophy of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Such also was M. Cousin, the representative of modern Platonism. 
History was especially rich in illustrious names: Thierry, Ségur, Thiers, 
Guizot, Michaud, De Barante, Michelet, Daru, and Lacretelle, are all 
names that attach themselves as historical writers to the Restoration. 
Other names, many of them of European celebrity, as Ducis, Casimir 
Delavigne, Victor ove, Charles Nodier, Madame ie Genlis, and others, 
belonged also to the last days of the Empire. In a place like Paris, the 
re-opening of the saloons of the aristocracy at the Restoration had also 
an immense effect upon literature. “ Conversation,” M. de Lamartine 
remarks, “is in France as it was in Athens, a portion of the genius of 
the people. Conversation lives upon leizure and liberty. The catastrophes 
of the revolution in the first place, proscriptions, prisons, the scaffold ; 
and then wars without end, the dispersion of the French aristocracy in 
foreign countries, in the provinces, and aarey & mansions ; and, lastly, 
the inquisitorial police and gloomy despotism of Napoleon had killed and 
annihilated it for twenty years. Public misfortunes were the only sub- 
jects of conversation during the latter years of the Empire. Conversation 
came back with the restoration, with the court, with the nobility, with 
emigration, with leizure, and with liberty.” The first centre of this re- 
viving society was the king’s own cabinet. Next in succession were the 
saloons of M. de Talleyrand, of Madame de Staé#l, of the Duchess of 
Duras (M. de Chateaubriand’s friend), of the Princess of Tremonille (at 
whose house only the leaders of the ancien régime assembled), of the 
Duchess of Broglie and Madame de Saint Aulaire, at both of which latter 
appeared the rising men of the day—Guizot, Villemain, Cousin, Sismondi, 
and others. Madame de Montcalm, sister of the Duke of Richelieu, 
grouped around her the small number of writers that belonged to the 
moderate party of the Restoration—Lainé, Pozzo di Borgo, Capo d’Istria, 
Hyde de Neuville, Mole, Pasquier, and others. Casimir, Perier, and 
Lafitte also received at the same time, on the other side of the Seine, the 
remains of the Republic and the Empire. 

Negotiations which were at the same time entered into by M. de Blacas 
and M. de Bruges with two of the great remaining names of the Revolu- 
tion—M. Fouché and M. Barras—proceeded slowly and ineffectively. 
“ A dull, instructive, yet general movement,” says M. de Lamartine, 
“ was already carrying both these powerful parties away each in its own 
direction. One party alone, that was possessed of real vitality, was rising 
up between the two, and was about to submerge them beneath the most 
sudden and the most irresistible military revolution that the annals of 
the world have ever recorded. For when Czsar passed the Rubicon to 
go and annihilate the Republic, he led 200,000 Romans against Rome. 
Napoleon was only going to bring back his name and the shadow of his 
victories in order to overthrow the work of Europe and reconquer his 
country. But we shall defer this narrative to another volume, so as 
to concentrate the grandeur and the interest thereof into one single well- 
defined drama.”? 
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HESTER SOMERSET. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


BOOK III. 
CuaptTer I. 


HESTER SOMERSET IS IN THE POWER OF THE HUNCHBACK. 


Tuy carried Hester into the room where the mock marriages were 
performed in the house at Westminster, and there, by means of strong 
remedies, they succeeded in restoring her to consciousness. Opening her 
eyes, she found herself on one of the wooden forms in front of the rude 
donk. and the group had gathered around her, as if anxiously awaiting 
her recovery. Conspicuous stood Mr. Judkins, a smile upon the coarse 
mouth, that was half concealed by the large red whiskers. The counter- 
feit Italian singer had taken off his moustachios, and the signora had 
doffed her false hair and bright turban. A little man, with a brushed-u 
fore-top on a bullet head, and dressed in a dirty white robe, held a boo 
and a glass of water in his hand. This individual represented the parson— 
the kind quieter of the consciences of country ladies, and all those who 
were weak enough to be enticed into a belief that a ceremony, performed 


by him, would sanction their runaway loves. 
Hester did not seem to notice any of these persons; her eyes were fixed 


on Flemming, who stood half bowed down by a sense of shame, and half 
exulting in pene he had won. But the first shock of fear being assed, 
bi 


Hester exhi a singular firmness: when placed in situations of danger, 
real and understood, woman sometimes will retain her presence of mind, 
while man, similarly circumstanced, will by no means act the hero. 

“‘ Mark Flemming, I address myself to you; speak the truth; falsehood 
will no longer avail you, for I understand all. Vile has the scheme been 
to lure me to this horrible place, and you have been the contriver of it— 
you have connected yourself with these miserable men.” 

“ Pshaw!” said Mr. Judkins, “we are not miserable men.” 
aes Ay, the deed rests with me!” exclaimed Flemming; “my excuse 
i ! 

“Can such villany find an excuse? And this is your protection—this 
is your professed love !” 

“ Love!” cried Flemming, drawing close to her; “that tame word but 
ill expresses what I feel. Mine is a worship, a wild adoration that would 

crifice at its shrine self-esteem, peace, earthly hope, all things, I am 
like the poor devotee of the East, driven on by his fervour, ready to com- 
mit all excesses, and to cast himself at length beneath the crushing wheels 
of his Juggernaut.” 

“You would also sacrifice me.” 

“No, no; I have endeavoured to dream that you might be happy. I 
loved you; I threw myself at your feet ; I was rejected; but I grant your 
rohtael was natural, and such as my mocking fellow-men would approve 
of. But the hunchback had a soul, though repulsive the clay in which it 
was enshrined. Despair goaded me on; I would possess you, reckless of 
the means by which I accomplished my purpose. Hope whispered, that 
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when spirit should know my spirit, when habit should have fami- 
hr al with all which now appears hideous to your eyes, esteem might 
be succeeded by interest, and interest at last beget love.” 

The fire of passion in the eyes of the speaker struggled with the softer 
light of that deep melancholy feeling habitual to him. After a short 

during which Judkins and his associates betrayed much impatience, 
emming continued : 

‘Thus have I had recourse to stratagem, dark hellish deceit, convinced 
that by no other means I could win you. Pardon me, then; my great 
love is my plea, the only excuse I have to offer for my sin, my cruelty, my 
madness. Consent to be mine—link your lot to mine—place your hap- 
piness in my hands—I swear to be all, ay, more to you than man ever 
was to woman before. Dear, dear Hester, listen to my prayer!” © 

“Now, young lady,” said Mr. Judkins, advancing, “we think quite 
enough has been said ; the young man can't speak fairer, so marry him 
quietly, there’s a good girl. Mr. Bumpus,” he added, addressing the 
parson, “ you had better, I think, go to the desk and begin.” 

There was much that was ludicrous in the scene, and yet the half 
lighted miserable appearance of the room, the savage countenances of the 
men, and the compulsory nature of an act which might lead to the ruin of 
one who had no one there to protect her, and who, if she shrieked, might 
shriek in vain—these had something in them fearful and horrible. 

“Stay ! your mummery is useless,” cried Hester, springing up from 
the form on which they had placed her. 

“You are mistaken,” said Mr. Judkins ; “ we have married hundreds 
of ladies here, I assure you, some from the country and some of the town. 
‘Tis quite right ; you will be man and wife when you leave this place, ’tis 
my duty to tell you so; however,” added the considerate gentleman, “if 
you should like to do as they do at Gretna Green, you can, by-and-by, be 
married again in the regular church of England, just by way of satisfac- 
tion. Now, Mr. Bumpus.” 

“ False and wretched man!” cried Hester, with desperate resolution; 
“free will and mutual consent hallow the union of those who fly to the 
North; here fraud is used with force; you commit a crime which the 
law will severely punish.” 

The heavy eyes of Judkins grew inflamed, and he muttered an oath. 

“You are rather impertinent, my dear,” he said; “but there, never 
mind; we don’t take much account of words here; we excuse you; but 
don’t let us have a rough business of it, I beg; it will be wasting strength 
and time to no purpose.” 

coarse threats, which seemed to imply more than was expressed, 
made the girl shudder; her blood ran cold; all colour forsook her face, 
ro she sank on the form as if overcome, but presently rose again on her 
eet. 

“Mr. Flemming, hear me! I appeal to you, I address myself to your 
better nature, if there is anything generous left there. You perceive my 
situation, that I am in your power, weak, and without help, relying only — 
on God and my own innocence. Would you compel me into marriage? 
Would you possess me without a particle of my affection? I have esteemed 
you, respected you, loved you as a brother; shall I not now, if you pro- 
ceed to this length, despise and abhor you? and will you not, by destroy- 
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ing my hopes and peace, fix a in your conscience, and impose a 
burden on your own soul so wnt eat live? Think of this; pause, and 
tremble !” 

The beautiful girl stood at her full height; one arm was extended, her 

were raised to heaven, and her disordered hair fell back over her 

in a wave-like shining mass. ‘There was an energy, a wild ma- 

jesty in her manner, which seemed to awe even the black and daring spirits 

around, for no one spoke, and each gazed steadfastly on her. Such is the 

influence virtue, which is of heaven, will sometimes exercise over crime, 
which is of hell. 

“‘ But you will not, Mr. Flemming,” continued Hester, relapsing into a 
tone of entreaty more natural to her womanly nature—* you will 1iot com- 
mit this cruelty, this sin. Think of my father now in prison—what will 
be his sufferings added to his present misery, when ‘si Tons of this out- 
rage on his child! Think of my mother, whose mind sorrow and misfor- 
tune have wrecked, and let her very madness plead on my behalf! Mark! 
Mark !’’ she cried, seizing him by the arm, Sern on his clothes, and 
looking up into his face in an agony beyond any grief yet manifested by 
her—“ think, too, of one now far distant, whose story chan told you— 
to whom the heart of the child was given, and my after vows have all been 
pe you love me, think of my love, my despair, and have mercy. 

ay a God of justice and of pity soften your soul! May the darkness de- 
part which now shadows you, and the sunlight of honour and goodness 
light again your noble nature! Mr. Flemming!—dear Mark!—listen to 
my supplication—may I not plead in vain—hear me—protect me—save 


me—have sae ere ” 


Gradually, as she held by his clothes, she sank lower and lower, her face 
still upturned to his, and her eyes now brimming with tears; and thus 
she knelt on the floor before him. Flemming saw her on her knees, but 
did not stoop or move. Her fate might be said to quiver in the balance, 
and the ruler of her destiny was that deformed being, in whose mind . 
might have been sown some of the seeds of virtue, but thickly also sprang 
up with the harvest the tares of vice. 


Cuapter II. 
THE FATE OF HESTER IS DECIDED. 


THERE is no fiercer trial, no more violent excitement to which the mind 
can be subjected, than the contest of antagonistic passions; and of all other 
emotions, perhaps, those raised by the struggle of the two great principles of 

and evil, are the strongest. Mark Flemming was an illustration of 
this fact. We have seen him during his connexion with Pike in a state 
of constant and painful vacillation. Like a pendulum, he swung to that 
side, and still returned. Like Mohammed’s coffin, he was half in the 
heaven of honour and virtue, and half on the earth of crime. The evil 
~ i length predominated ; he had been vanquished, and came hither with 

Now, at the eleventh hour, roused by the appeal of Hester, and stung 
by remorse, his resolves were shaken. The angel of good had flown back 
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sgrin, te dispute the mastery of his heart—all his old struggle was re- 
new 

What passed within his breast might not have been divined by the 
expression of his countenance, for, in the presence of Judkins and his 
men, he struggled hard to gs what fain would have burst forth, 
and to assume a tranquillity he was far from feeling. He regarded 
Hester for several minutes in profound silence; then, turning from her, 
cee i walked across the room, and back again. Judkins stared, and 
the httle parson grew restless and uneasy ; probably the latter feared after 
all he might lose his expected fee. 

“Come, young man,” said Mr. Judkins, ‘we can’t stop any longer ; 
we've h all the speeches out now: it’s quite time the affair was 
settled. ‘Take up your bride from the floor, and bring her forward.” 

Flemming advanced to the man, and said, in a husky tone, 

“ Have you iron in your breast? Is your blood ice ?” 

Mr. Judkins broke into loud laughter. 

“ What! puling are you, my doughty knight ? Come, let us have no 
nonsense. Surely you won’t listen to the little speeches of a child like 
that—we are used to such things here—oh ! yes, tears, and sobs, and all 
those fine sentimental things—but we never listen to them ; we know our 
duty, and act up toit. Here, I’ll carry the lass forward, for I see you 
need help. Mr. Bumpus, go into the desk, and begin. Why, we shall 
be all night marrying the young people, at this rate.” 

As Mr. Judkins spoke, ee laid his rough hand on Hester, with the in- 
tention of dragging her to the front of the desk, in which the parson had 
stationed himself. Suddenly Judkins was thrust aside, and felt a hand at 

his throat. 

“ Forbear, rufian! Add not the pollution of thy touch to the other in- 
dignities this lady has suffered.” 

Flemming, though small as well as deformed, was possessed of extra- 
ordinary vigour: the herculean frame of Judkins staggered, and, un- 
prepared for the sudden attack, he was borne against a wooden form, 
over which he stumbled, sinking on one knee. He gained his legs again, 
muttering an oath; but the giant was too conscious of his own superior 
strength to take any vengeance on the stripling. 

“That was cleverly done, I must say. Who would have thought 
those thin. fingers and spider legs of thine could manage such a feat! 
Don’t fear; I’m not in a passion: we never give way to anger here, for 
there’s nothing got by it. However, my man, what do you mean? I 
am your friend, and only want to do you a service.” 

: “ That service is no longer needed,” said Flemming, with compressed 

ps. 
“Not? Strange! Why, my parson hasn’t married you yet—of 
course you need our services ?”’ 

Flemming turned towards Hester. Though the struggle had ceased— 
though the demon was quelled—great was the agitation he betrayed. 
Oh ! hard was it to surrender all which his heart clung to—difficult to 
renounce that for the possession of which he had bartered his peace and 
his honour : but his resolve was taken ; and his life thenceforth must be 
a blank and a darkness, enlivened by one memory—the recollection of an 
act of penitence performed ere it was too late. The quivering lip was 
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stilled now, the choking of the throat subdued, and the eye: assumed its 


wonted expression of thoughtful sorrow. 

“Miss Somerset, to speak to you of my repentance and remorse were 
idle; idle also to ask you to forgive me—to excuse my. conduct on 
account of my hopeless and miserable love. Enough that I have awoke 
to a sense of right ; that I am an altered man. I expect not your par- 
don, then, and [ ask not your pity. You are free. You shall leave 
this place untainted, unmolested. Heaven and the angel of your own 
pure nature have been your guardians, and ever, ever may they protect 

ou!” 
r Hester was unable to return her thanks in words, or express the deep 
hing joy which overpowered her. Impelled by the feelings uppermost 
that moment in her heart, she threw herself into Flemming’s arms, and 
the repentant man bent over her, feeling the full satisfaction arising from 
the performance of a virtuous deed; and how immeasurably greater is 
the happiness it gives, than any wild, unholy bliss resulting from: the 
indulgence of crime. Both remained silent ; the low breathing of Hester 
only being heard, while scalding tears trickled down the cheeks of 
Flemming. 

As Judkins witnessed the scene a black scowl gathered on his brow; 
he crossed his arms on his brawny chest, and looked menacingly on 
them. 

“This is all very well for you, my friends, no doubt ; but if you will 
be a fool, Master Hunchback, I am not. I look to my interests and the 
security of my house. You don’t leave us quite yet—no, no; you're 
both in my power!” 

“What mean you, villain?” cried Flemming; “would you offer us 
violence ?”’ | 

As he spoke he sprang out into the room, as if preparing for a de- 
fence; the next instant he caught up a short iron bar which he saw lying 
on the floor. : 

“ Aha!” exclaimed Judkins, “ you're arming yourself, are you? A 
very good precaution ; but, look you, Master Hunchback, I can do the 
same thing.” 

The man with the ferocious bulldog head dived his hand into the 
pocket of his fustian coat, and brought to light a large horse-pistol ; he 
deliberately cocked it, and presented it at the head of Flemming. 

“Take care, ‘tis loaded,’ said Judkins. “Now say, my lad, who 
has the best of it ?” 

“‘Be calm, Mr. Flemming!” cried Hester, shivering with fear; “do 
whatever he tells you.” 

“ Fire, scoundrel !—TI reck not. What is life now to me?” 

“‘ Nay,” said Judkins, “we don’t do these things here, unless driven 
to it. only want you to know what we can do. Quietness and a fair 
living are all we ask. Well, you've altered your mind, and won’t marry 
the gn —goed I care nothing for that, I only demand two things— 
secrecy and my money. Swear, young man and woman, that you won't 
inform against our house.” 

*¢ If you will let us go,” said Hester, in her terror, “ we will swear.” 
The required promise was given. 
“ However,” continued Mr. Judkins, ‘these oaths are just for form’s 
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sake, and I accept them; but my best security is the full certainty you 
must have that, if you betray us, your lives won’t be worth a week's 
ase. 

Hester, at this cool intimation of murder, shuddered. 

“And now,” added Mr. Judkins, “for the money. You must pay 
exactly the same sum as if the marriage had been performed, for we’ve 
had all the trouble of it.” 

«‘ What is your demand ?” asked Flemming. 

“ T’ve received ten shillings on account of the business—I want twenty 
more ; this was the agreement.” 

The money having been paid, Flemming was permitted to conduct 
Hester to the coach; he placed her inside, but feeling now his own 
unworthiness, and that the tie even of friendship must be severed be- 
tween them, he himself did not accompany her. The driver, who was 
to have proceeded a few miles into the country, was not a little surprised 
at receiving orders to return to Fleet-lane; and there, in a brief time, 
Hester, with a heart full of gratitude to Heaven, found herself in safety 
at her old lodgings. 


CuHaprTer III. 
THE HUNCHBACK AND HIS MOTHER—A SCENE IN THE FLEET PRISON. 


FLEMMinG that night confessed the guilty design he had entertained, 
and the issue of the affair, to his mother. The blind woman, at first, 
bitterly condemned his conduct; but her heart being soon softened by 
his repentance, she could only mourn over the unfortunate passion of her 
misguided child. He quitted the house; whither he went none knew, 
but days elapsed and no tidings were heard of him. 

“ He is gone,” said Mrs. Flemming to Hester; ‘‘ and I am alone in 
blindness, alone amidst increasing infirmities and years. What do I live 
for but my boy? He is my all—my more than life. Oh! let people call 
him deformed, and regard him as a monster; to me he is passing beau- 
tiful. You know not the mother’s yearning to her offspring ; how lovely 
to her the unloved and despised can be, or you would pity me!” 

She bent her head before Hester; her hair was prematurely grey, not 
with age but sorrow; her thin pallid face, once beautiful, expressed an- 
guish, yet her sightless eyes shed no tears—their fount wasdry. Hester 
took her hand, and endeavoured to console her. 

“I pity you, Mrs. Flemming; my heart would be of stone if it did 
not, indeed, bleed for you. I allow that this man, this villain whom you 
call Jones, by urging on your son, is guiltier than he. The description 
which Mr. Flemming has given you of him, convinces me his name is not 
Jones—he is a bitter enemy to my father. Oh! when will this miserable 
being cease to persecute us 2” 

“ Promise me again,” said Mrs. Flemming; ‘ promise me that you 
will take no steps against my son, so as to expose him to the penalties of 
the law. Ah! girl, I will tell you,” added the blind woman, seizing the 
arm of Hester, while her face assumed an unaccountable expression ; 
“you know not who he is—what he is—my secret I have kept for long 
years—shame, shame has sealed my lips; but now, to render him service, 
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and obtain for him a pardon, the truth shall be divulged, at least to you. 

Bend nearer, child, for my voice failsme. Mark Flemming’’—she conti- 

nued to speak in low tones, an interval between each word—“ is your 

— relative—he is of the family—the ancient family—of Brookland 
!” 

Hester started back, incredulity and amazement depicted in her coun- 
tenance. 

“ Impossible! I have no sister, no brother, no relation living except 
Mr. Hartley, and he and my father are the last of their line.” 

“* Believe me, or believe me not, I can say no more. Pardon him in 
whose veins runs the blood of your father’s family.” 

** On account of your own lonely situation, and your own sorrows, I 
grant all you require. The past is forgotten; your son shall receive no 
injury through my means,” | 

The blind woman thanked, blessed her, and returned to her solitary 
room. There she sat by the hearth, whispering the name of Mark ; it 
was all the happiness which she seemed to have. Then taking his violin 
from the wall, she touched tremulously those strings from which her son 
had been wont to draw such sweet inspiring sounds; and thus she would 
remain for hours, thinking, sighing, but never weeping—the mother with 
the broken heart. 


“IT must know all; nothing shall be hidden from me!” cried Mr. 
Somerset, vehemently, as Hester disclosed to him a few of the incidents 
which had recently occurred. She softened the tale, and endeavoured to 


render her position less fearful than in reality it had been; but the father 
saw through the little artifice, and understood her motive. 

Overcome by his importunities, and yielding to his command, Hester 
concealed the facts no longer. The first impulse of Mr. Somerset was to 
thank Heaven for the preservation of his child; and like the Oriental, who 
never hesitates to kneel, whether it be in the street or the desert, to ad- 
dress his God—in this far more devout than the Christian of Europe—he 
dropped on his knees on the stone floor of the room. Fervently and audibly 
he offered up his thanks, and Hester, stooping close beside him, followed 
the words he uttered in his own sweet angelic whispers. 

That was a scene rarely witnessed within the walls of such a den as 
the Fleet Prison. A few yards off there was uproarious mirth, and in 
the neighbouring rooms drinking and rioting went forward; while across 
the yard, or sounding from the lobbies, oaths might have been heard, or 
shouts of abuse from parties in fierce contention. Ah! truly might it 
have been said, here were breathing “ airs of heaven,” there sweeping 
*¢ blasts of hell.” Mr. Somerset pressed his child to his heart; it was for 
his sake, to obtain money for him, that she had encountered the late evils. 
He kissed her cheek, her forehead, her hair; his soul yearned over her as 
— ag thing, dear and prized beyond wealth, power, and even his 

Incincible Nature! holy and mysterious are the ties she weaves, from 
the insect to the brute, and from the brute up to man; and shall the 
golden cord, uniting intelligence to intelligence, stop here? Does not the 
link of love bind the unclothed spirit to its fellow, burn through the 
cherubic ranks, knit seraph to seraph, ceasing only at the throne of the 
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Eternal? for there, in one grand centre, all the divergent lines and 
streams of love meet. 

Mr. Somerset's prayer was over; the dream of softness passed away, 
and earthly thoughts and feelings claimed their natural dominion over 
his mind. With Hester he was led to conclude that the counterfeit lite- 

man, who had induced Flemming to commit the outrage, was no 
other than Pike, while that miscreant was still the tool of Hartley. “ And 
what a base revenge!” thought Somerset ; ‘‘ what untiring diabolical perse- 
cution!” His anger was excited far less against the misguided Flemming 
than the men who had thus made him the blind agent of their purposes. 

“ And would they have sacrificed thee?” cried Somerset; “ heartless 
kuaves! cold-blooded demons !—sacrificed thee, my innocent, my gentle, 
my pure one! And must I, like a wild beast in a cage, look out from my 
prison here, without the power to succour thee ?—without the means of 
puvishing those who do thee such grievous wrongs? Just Heaven! will 
retribution never come? Must villany triumph for ever?” 

The grey-headed man lifted his clenched hands in impatience and 
desperation; his eyes were filled with a savage light; and his whole 
nature yielded to the fierce passions which his trying situation was so well 
calculated to excite. But Hester trembled ; she would not see him thus. 

“ Father, let us forgive our enemies; it is nobler to forgive than to 
punish.” 

As the harp of the Hebrew boy chased the evil spirit from the Israel- 
itish king, so the sound of that sweet beloved voice gradually softened 
and charmed away the fiery passions of that injured man. 








CHILDREN OF THE SKY. 


BY CAROLINE DE CRESPIGNY. 


THE morning grey is our opening day, 
Noon is our middle age, 

Our strength is fled with the evening red, 
Night ends our pilgrimage. 


As the sun shines bright, our hearts are light, 
The dark clouds emblem sorrow, 

And as rain from the skies so tears arise, 
Fresh hope from grief to borrow. 


Our spirit drew, from the ether blue, 
A pure and a holy birth, 

But wedded to clay, on its bridal day 
It partook of a taint of earth. 


But born again, with every stain 

Newly washed by the dews of heaven, 
It shall mount on high to its native sky, 
Where benign sunshine is given. 
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| A GHOST STORY OF NORMANDY. 
‘BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ HAMON AND CATAR; OR, THE TWO RACES.” 
| i 


On a fine summer evening, in 1846, I left my house, which was in the 
n of Honfleur, Normandy, to take a stroll. It was July, 

All the ing and all the afternoon the sun had been busily pouring 
down streams of radiance like streams of boiling water, and Thad pt the 
house, and kept it closely shut up too, till the orb of day had gone some 
way down towards the sea, as if, like a fire-eater, or like a locomotive, to 
get a drink after its work. | 

My wife being asleep, I borrowed her parasol, for English life in France 
is very free and easy, and I was rather careful of my complexion. I lit 
a cigar, and starting, soon left the church of St. Catharine behind. My 
business in the town was to post a letter, which I got safely done, and 
then passing down the fish-market, I found myself, ere long, at the foot of 
the Céte de Grace—a steep hill which rises sbiapily from the town, and 
is scaleable at one by a sandy zigzag. 

My cigar was a bad one altogether—a bad one to look at and a bad 
one to blow. Of government manufacture, it cost five sous, and ‘was not 
worth one. Its skin was as thick as an ass’s hide, and no persuasion 
would make i¢draw. Like a false friend, it became quite hollow when I 
put the fire of trial to it ; and only waxed hot and oily as it burnt on. It 
was a French ia, and had nothing of French royalty about it but bad 
smoke. The to had, I think, lost savour, as salt used to do, in 
passing through the monopolising hands of the Citoyen Rot. In a word, 
my gorge rose at it. 

I stood awhile at the foot of the zigzag, endeavouring to coax it into 
usefulness, for I was a family man, and had given many hostages to for- 
tune, and dared not to be extravagant. I tried to doctor it by incisions, 
and by giving it draughts; but all was in vain. At last it began to un- 
wind, and some loose ashes found their way to my eyes. I was about to 
throw it away in disgust, when a young Frenchman, who had passed me 
a moment before with a party (I Liaw him slightly and we had bowed), 
returned, and observing that my cigar seemed troublesome, asked me to 
try one of his. 

His name was Le Brun. We had met occasionally on the pier, where 
in the quiet evenings I used to take refuge from the uproar of my sanc- 
tuary at home, and for awhile almost believe myself a lay bachelor 
lounging through France without a charming wife and eight children. 
He and I had succeeded well in chit-chat. The Browns, he was fond of 
eaying, were a numerous race in England, but if he ever settled there he 
would be distinguished from them as THE Brown. He was vain of this 
play on his name, and I always laughed when he producedit. I had no 

tation, therefore, when he offered me a cigar: besides, I knew that he 
we smoked smuggled Cubas. | 

e gossiped for a few moments. At length I saw him glance at my 
wife’s which was shielding me from the sun. He said nothing, 
but I felt my cheek burn with a sudden sort of shame, and immediately 
shut it up. 
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“ Madame will return,” he said, “‘ and Monsieur attends her.” 

This was not the fact. Monsieur had to return, and Madame attended 
him. But the observation'‘was put in‘the narrative form, and if my 
friend gave me information which I knew to be false, I was not bound to 
say so. I only bowed, therefore ; and he added that he was forced to join 
his , and bowed too; and so we separated. 
_ He had scarcely left me, when I thought that if I had avowed m 
solitary state he might have asked me to join his party, which was evi- 
dently a merry one; and I internally execrated the parasol, which had 
been the means of preventing this. If by any accident I should meet him 
again, I resolved that he should not see me with i, and without the lady ; 
so I deposited it at a little lace-maker’s, and soon after began to ascend 
the Céte de Grace, not without hopes of meeting the party as they 
returned, perhaps from Val-a-Reine. 

Between each wind of the zigzag path was a flight of wooden steps, 
by which the adventurous might aah directly from the bottom of t 
hill. At the head of some of these flights of steps were rustic seats ; 
they were generally on the outer edge of the path, but a few were placed 
far back, so that the hill immediately below was unseen. 

I always climbed the Cédte by the steps, as I used ever and anon to 
lie down on the green carpet which nature had spread over each of the 
short ascents. On the present occasion I had not mounted far before a 
pleasant piece of this turf-flooring near the top of one of the little hills 
seduced me from my toils. I sat down, took Shelley’s “ Revolt of 
Islam” from my pocket, finished my cigar, and in consequence of reading 
half a dozen stanzas from the poem—fell asleep. 

I woke suddenly, and as soon as I had my faculties about me, noticed 
that people were speaking, and in loud tones, close above me. Other- 
wise all was still around. There was no wind among the little trees; a 

bee buzzed past me now and then, and insects hummed, but further off 

down the hill, and these voices sounded harsh and dissonant in the quiet 
air. I listened, at first mechanically. The conversation was carried on 
in French. 

. }t is time to end this,” said a stern, disagreeable voice; ‘‘ and I will 
not wait any longer, M. Raymond.” 

“ But, M . Gray,” answered another and more pleasant voice, “ you 
will think of my situation—my family. I have done all I could.” 

“T have thought too much of your family,” replied Gray ; “but I 
must also think of myself. Esther—your daughter—she does not speak 
with me, for example, as you said she should.” 

“Monsieur!” exclaimed the other. 

“ This Le Brun—she is all ears,and eyes for him. She——” 

“M. Gray!” said Raymond. His voice had been deprecating before 
—it was firm now. “ You are so harsh to me; how can you expect 
kindness from her.” 

“Why, sir, you promised to use your influence with her——” 

“Promised, M.' Gray!” Raymond burst in. “ You did not think I 
should sell my daughter for a debt of the table? Ido not think, mon- 

- sieur, you expected me to sell my Esther, for example.” And there was 
an-emphasis on these last words which only a Frenchman could give. 
“TI did not say you promised that,” replied the other; ‘(but I am 
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seeking for the money you owe me. I love your daughter ; you know it; 
she does not smile, and I must wait. Bah ony coadihce sth sweb-agt I 
owe money, and come to you for what you owe me.” 

The voice that said this was cold andstern. Suddenly, as I listened to 
it, it seemed familiar to me; but where I had heard it I could not re- 
member. Raymond replied: 

“And mppase I had not played with you and lost? What would you 
have done : : 

“ But my friends in England are so dilatory,” was the evasive answer. 
“ Still—if Mademoiselle er——” 

‘“‘ Sacre!” cried Raymond, starting to his feet, and stamping on the 

Gray seemed to rise too. ‘‘You press me too far. What do I 
of you, monsieur? You live here some few months—you play 
igh—you—you——” 

‘¢ Ah, well, monsieur,” said Gray, icily, as he paused. . -. 

“ My daughter, too,” cried Raymond; “ you use my debt to you as the 
means———” He stopped again in his a a passion. 

‘Pardon me, monsieur,” said Gray, sternly, “this is only a debt of 
honour;” and he laid a stress on the word which drove it home. “In 
England we cannot enforce a debt of honour.” 

“‘ What do you do there when it is not paid ?” 

*« First post the guilty man, and then shoot bim,” was the answer. 

I felt inclined to start from my concealment and say that this was false. 
I recollected, however, just in time, that it was true. 

“ But this is folly,” pursued Gray, “and we should not quarrel. I am 
not going to shoot Esther's father, for example.” 

The effect of this cordial and peaceful declaration was instantaneous. 
Glad apparently to drop his creditor in his friend at any price, Raymond 
answered kindly, and even proposed to give Gray a small sum on ac- 
count of his debt, which he accepted. ‘They then began to ascend the 

igzag, and ere long their voices died away in the distance. 
| st had remained lying-to where I was all this while, and felt glad 
when they left the neighbourhood. I never overheard a conversation 
with pleasure since I read how the Rev. Dr. Folliott declared that his 
bamboo, and not his cloth, should protect him from Mr. Eavesdrop. Once, 
indeed, I had thought of retiring, but put it off so long that I thought I 
ight just as well stay out the interview. 

knew Mr. Raymond by name. He was a banker, and reputed rich. 

He was also thought religious—for a Frenchman, even pious. He crossed 
himself at all the twopenny representations of the Divine agony. He never 
a past a crucifix, or calvaire, or burial-place. And yet he now 
showed himself gambler, and apparently on the way to sell his daughter's 
hand to a man he did not know, for a gambling debt. ‘The discovery 
made me feel sick. And yet I thought how many of my own parishioners, 
who wave their heads at the sacred name in the creed and appear to men 
to worship, are as false as this man; packing away their religion like 
their best hat till next Sunday, when it seems as good.to the next pew as 


ever. 

But I felt more than an abstract discomfort at my discoveries. Le 
Brun’s name had been mixed up with Esther Raymond’s by this Gray. 
Now his Cuba cigar had bound me indissolubly to The Brown, and as long 
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as he asked nothing but what cost nothing, I was his faithful well-wisher 
and — This was the arg tem my iT and accordingly 
I m my couch, put into m and resumed m 

canbe ee Oe a tp ; 

I had gained the top, and, after looking across the water to Harfleur, 
which. showed well in the soft light of the westering sun, was about to 
walk on, when I saw a party on the rude bench which is set on the sea- 
ward side of the top of the Céte—Le Brun with them. I looked back 
across the Seine, and watched the lights and shades shift on the hills of 
the opposite shore, collecting my thoughts the while. Ere they were 
collected, however, he joined me. 

“ Ah! but niadame is no longer with monsieur?” he said. . 

“No; she’s at home now,” I answered, thinking how I should best 
break ground, and almost inclined to leave him to his own courses now 
that it was time to act. Why should I meddle in these foreigners’ affairs? 
What were they to me? I felt thus fora moment ; Le Brun produced his 
cigar-case, and I did not feel so for another. 

“T hope you liked my cigar; it is not French,” he said. “Will you 

another?” | 

“If you will try one of mine,” I answered, ashamed to take without 

iving, and forgetting that my property consisted of none but the despised 
Finck article. The young gentleman took one of the great clown-like 
regalias with a slight shudder, and I saw him wince as he inhaled a 
mouthful of its rank produce, and, ere long, quietly drop the thing when 
he thought I was not looking, and substitute one of his own. 

The flavour of his Cuba opened my heart to him, and ere long I 
broached the subject with which I had no earthly business. 

*‘ You know a certain M. Gray?” I asked. He started. 

“ Yes,”’ he said; “that is him talking to mademoiselle. Shall I in- 
troduce you?”’ 

“Not at present—no, I thank you,’’ I answered. He looked up at me. 

“Do you know him ?” he asked. My eye had been bent on him for the 
last few seconds. 

*T think I do,” I said; ‘I am not sure.” 

“‘ He came here with the Dowlasses; he is the son of an English milord, 
who allows him a thousand pounds a year.” 

“* Why did he leave England, then?” I inquired. 

* He was too gay, I believe.” 

“ And left his debts unpaid, I suppose.” He looked up at me again. 

“If you do know him, or anything about him,” he exclaimed, “ pray 
tell me; I am particularly anxious about him.” 

‘¢ know you must be, and so ought mademoiselle to be,” Isaid. He 
‘blushed like a girl and was going to speak, but I continued: “If he is 
the man I cok enter play at cards with him, M. le Brun; and, between 
us, separate his hat from those pink ribbons further than they are now.” 

His curiosity, his anxiety, was “ey | aroused ; but, as he began 
to speak, a lady’s voice called him. It was Esther's. 

*¢ Will you join us?” he said. In another moment I was being intro- 
duced to the party. | 

I was at first surprised to find Gray and his dupe smoking and chatting 
as gaily as any of the party. I ama good wonderer, but always reason 
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away. I soon did so now, reflecting that all, men! use 
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_by which. lie without speaking faleehood. 
detest hypocrisy myself, I remembered that I often smiled 
i my teeth ith rage—that is, if they were not false 
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M. Raymond was proprietor of an estate near 
Sauveur, the house of which was reported to be haunted, and Esther 
dared Gray to spend a night there. , 

‘But I don’t believe in ghosts,” he recommenced, after the introduc- 
tion. “ It would only be to waste a night.” 

“Oh, there is a goblin though,” replied the beautiful girl—‘“a male 
Amina; always walking into an occupied chamber, so that you're sure 
to see him. He does not, however, stop to be caught mapping in the 

ing, like La Sonnambula.” 

» “Tl tell you what I'll do,” answered Gray. ‘You've called M. le 
Brun’’—and he looked somewhat fiercely at my friend—“ if he’ll spend 
a night there, I will. I’m engaged to-night and to-morrow night, so 
that he can go first. But I can’t believe in your ghost, mademoiselle.” 

“ Not if I acknowledge to have seen him myself ?” she asked. There 
was a general movement among the listeners. “ Well, I will accept for 
M. le Brun ; he shall go to-night or to-morrow, and you the night after 
—eh, M. Frederic?” 

Le Brun murmured something about obedience to her wishes; what, 
I did not hear. He evidently, however, did not like the scheme, and 
— saw it; but, in the general interest for Esther’s tale, no one else 
I do not give it here, for divers reasons. When she had done, it was 
found to be time to return. I would have left the party, but Raymond 
having Le Brun from Esther, he joined himself to me, and I 
was unable to do so. 

“« What will Grace say?” thought I. “I hope she won’t wait tea for 
me.” I should have been somewhat crusty if, on an ordinary occasion, 
I had returned from a stroll and found that she and the rest had not 
waited. Le Brun asked me—as M. Raymond had already done—to 
stay all the evening with the party. That, however, I felt to be im- 

ible, and said so. : 

‘Well, for the present, then,” he said. ‘What can you tell me of 
M. Gray ?” he added. 

“I expect my brother here to-morrow,” I said, “when I will compare 
notes with him. Till then I should be cautious, as I may injure an 
innocent man. But do you be cautious too. How about this challenge? 
Shall you sleep in the haunted house? It is romantic nonsense—this of 
a _ you know. Mademoiselle has seen a clothes-horse, or a—a part 
of her dress in moonlight. I don’t believe in ghosts myself at all.” 

** Don’t you?” said he, somewhat sadly. “I—the truth is, mon cher, 
I am afraid I do.” 

" on as on now, ven, I said, maliciously. | 

course—go on,” he answered; “ but, monsieur——” he 
eittatel, Silla 
“What is it, my dear friend ?” I said. 
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“ Tthought to ask a favour of you,” the replied. “ Will "you dccom- 
pany’me'to this house, monsieur? I feel I ask much—but will you ?” 

_* Much, my very dear'sir!” I exclaimed, in the fulness of my heart— 
“not at all'too much. I shall be happy’to be ‘of any use to you, and 
will sit and smoke those cigars of yours, and let the ghosts go ‘to 
dd——” I suddenly. 

“ And what,” thought I, “will Grace say to that?” A sort of damp- 
ness rushed out upon my skin; I had forgotten her. My sentence re 
mained unfinished, and I looked eagerly about me, as if to question the 
adjoining shrubs as to'what on earth I was to do. My dear Grace was 
the light of my eyes, and the joy of my heart, I’m sure; the best wife, 
the most amiable of the sex, but yet she had a kind of will of her own, 
which was apt to get grafted, as it were, upon mine. She never op- 
posed me positively in anything, but somehow, if she did not like it, it 
was rarely done. I had just promised what I might not be able to 

rm; and yet I did not like to confess to this foreigner that my wife 
edme. “A plague upon his Cubas and him too,” I thought. Still, 
‘what was to be done ? 

“Tf you cannot sleep there to-night,” he said, noticing my uneasiness, 
“] will claim the night’s grace——” 

“Grace !” I exclaimed; my wife before me in the word. 

“ Yes, she said to-night or to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, to-night?—impossible!” I cried. ‘I have a very—an engage- 
ment to-night. I cannot possibly make it to-night. Besides,’”’ I ‘ex- 
claimed, ing at an idea like a drowner at a rope, or anything saving, 
“mademoiselle may not give leave to share your danger with any one.” 
i I os her,” he said—I had noticed them exchange whispers—“ and 

wi | eevee 

“ Bother!” I muttered; but instantly continued, with a smile, “ If it is 
to be'so I will be at your service to-morrow. Meanwhile, let me slip away 
now—that engagement, you know.” 

We were at the foot of the Cdte de Grace by this time. He brought 
the party to a stand-still, and, after some difficulty, I was allowed to de- 
sert, Le Brun asking me to join him next day to dinner, to which I agreed. 
After I left the joyous set I walked away fiercely, like a man with a pur- 
poe till they were out of sight ; but, as I neared that sanctuary of the 

eart where the tea would be waiting for me, the fierceness of my pace 
abated, and, with hands in pockets and head depressed, I doen my 
speed more and more, till at last, when I reached my garden-gate, I came 
toa stand-still. 

Unhappily I am tall, and my children are all wonderfully quick. I had 
not stood at the gate three seconds before I was surrounded by my urchins, 
whooping, and getting among my legs, and hanging to my tails, and 
playing the wildest pranks off on me. 

_But suddenly I saw my wife leave the house and come down the garden 
without her bonnet to welcome me. Oh, how I wished that, just for 
once, she had been a shrew; I could have brazened out the matter then. 
But she smiled so sweetly at me! 

** Well,” ‘she exclaimed, heartily, putting both her hands in mine, 
mm have had a splendid afternoon for your walk! Have you enjoyed 
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eam tok, for one thing.” 

“What's that?” she ; “no seth g Thope. You've: ponmeernels, 
been among the orchards again; I'm sure the grass swarms with adde 
and snakes.” And she Jooked so :anxiously and tenderly up into my 
face that I was forced to stoop and—— But this is-weakness. “ What 
was it? al naa serps , 

“+ Yes,” I answered, g at any subject Rinctenihe dei nti at my 
“hes divine. T'll never deny ‘it again; the very god of sleep.” 

*¢ For shame!” she cried; mia you took something else, too. 
But where is it,?—the parasol, I mean?” T had forgotten it!” I think I 
must have started and changed colour, for she immediately proceeded: 
S Sn ae eee 
w to- ways sO m in 

emthes spy pea iP igomae et how could om forget it 

“Qh, it’s all lied, jeaties y 3 ‘we'll get it in 


Seake ine op at the foot of the Céte de Grace.” 
«Well, what was the drawback ‘to your walk?” 

“Oh! never mind it just now,” I exclaimed. “Dear Grace, do Jet 
me have some tea; I'll tell you by-and-by.” And I bustled among the 
children towards the house, A following in some su 

As soon as tea was over I despatched the children into the garden and 
solemnly commenced my tale. Commenced? I plunged into it heels 
over head, as a timid bather plunges into the pool when he is the cyno- 
sure of the eyes of all swimmers:in it, and by appearing on the brink in 
Nature’s undress uniform, feels himself pledged to enter the liquid. Like 
him, too, when onee in, I did not find the water so cold as I feared, after 
all. I.had mademy promise so strong by constantly referring to it, that 
Grace never even proposed my giving it up. My brother would arrive 
by to-morrow’s boat, and so that the house would have a guardian she 
would not object—for once. I inwardly vowed not to put it in her power 
to refuse or grant such a favour again. 


II, 


So en se a0 at the appointed time, I was comfortably seated at 
M. le Brun’s mah y; and while, “for this occasion eaily2” I played 
my did réle .of lor, I loosed the hymeneal reins, and actually told 
some ancient eer at Agr omg eer eee wow! ex- 

ton after explosion of laughter, though whether this was caused ib 
ase or the telling I cannot.of course guess. ’ 

By-and-by evening came, and it was time to start. Le Brun and I 
hastened, therefore, to finish the bottles then in circulation; and, as.soon 
as that was done, rose to walk to the haunted . And now the 
sceptical blockheads who doubt everything would say that what follows 
was the consequence of our libations. Let them say what they like, I 


put it to you, if it is likely that a thorough-going, Church and Stat 
pe aes lr 2 sew bottles win ordinaire and a mere 


thought of cognac after. ed 

It was about ni nine o'clock when we arrived within sight of St. .Sauveur. 
It was.a lovely night. Beyond the little village in the distance loomed 
the ‘hills, rising from the Eure, over which the moon was shining bril- 
liantly. . Presently my companion turned sharply off from the main road, 


and we began to ascend a narrow stony Jane, so thickly frmged with 
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bushes that the light was excluded; ‘but ere long we came upon a.cross- 
path nearly as narrow, but lighted by the rays of the bright moon ; ‘this 
we ‘followed, till, in a few minutes, we arrived before a gate, which‘we 
pushed open, and advanced into a field. 

ee eee igar from the smoking ruins of the 


last, and, as I walked on, I suddenl e reflective. “ Your life, 
dear and reverend sir,” I cjculted, ‘Shas just been like ‘this evening’ 
walk. ‘Your school and college life were all as ‘bright and silvery as \ 

i flooded ‘by ‘the glorious beams, and so forth. Then came the 


lane.of curateship, and then you gained a cross-lane, stony still, 
lightod by the ror xd of Grace, and the prospect of a reversion, which 
got you emir» because 'the occupant was young. And then 

s youthful rector joined the Church of Rome, leaving the gate open 
you’; and so you 7 into -your twelve hundred a year, of which 
only need to sacrifice seventy fora ‘hack to do the work. So that 
@ somewhat pleasant life you can enjoy yourself in foreign parts, 


riELy 


ry 


‘*Halloa !” cried a-voice ‘behind. 

I started. In a moment I remembered that I was upon haunted 
ground, and motioned to - Iam no coward, but I hate a surprise, 
and thought that perhaps the hero of this enchanted ground was close 
beside me. Le Brun’s voice, however, dissipated these fears. I ‘hail 
strolled from the right path in my dream, and ‘he wished me ‘to rejoin 
him. I did:so, and we pursued our walk. 

We soon arrived before the ‘house. It was approachable at the rear 
by a road which led to St. Sauveur, after winding about the country 
some two or three milesmore than n y, a8 French roads are apt to 
do; but the main entrance was from the fields, as‘wehad come. It-was 
a shabby place, and looked in the staring moonlight as seedy as a book- 
seller’s would look «in the glare of an Almack’s ball. The windows 
were mostly broken, and the portico, like its Greek model, was in ruins. 
Rude evergreens downward from the rails which had fixed them, 
when young, in the way they were to go, and were sprawling about the 
nominal garden, which was fikewise overrun by weeds and plots of grass, 
and fallen shrubs and flowers. The moon never looked .on a poorer spot, 
and yet there was an air about the tattered old house which seemed to 
indicate that it had been good-looking once; as we may see, despite the 
plaster-work among the wrinkles of some of our dowagers, that they 
were not altogether hideous, as they now are, in the days of the “Greatest 
Gentleman” m Europe. 

‘We entered. It was too late and too dark in-doors to survey:the man- 
sion ; so, as Le Brun had ‘been directed to the habitable room,:we struck 
a light, and ascended directly to it. It was handsomely furnished, anda 
basket containing that ment which we had looked forward:to stood 
on the'table. The windows were-whole; still I thought it well to close 
the shutters, as I hate Midsummer nights’ draughts as much as ‘T:love 
the “ Midsummer ‘Night's Dream.” ‘This done, I sank on a sofa; Le 
Brun drew some wine; we fell to at an early supper, and fared well. 

_ When we had finished we lighted cigars, and our conversation grew 
frivolous. Le Brun was in the midst of a description of Esther, when I 
‘heard a groan, and said so, He pooh-poohed me, and, half.annoyed at 
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the interruption, proceeded. He had not got on very far before the 
was . I started up. 

“Pooh !—wind !” said my companion, retaining his seat and emitting 
his smoke. | 

4 hen so, it must be wind on the stomach, or wind in the lungs,” I said, 
“ 1!” 

I heard a faint noise. We both listened intently for some minutes, I 
standing. It was not ted, however; so, growing tired of my atti- 
tude, I said that I must have been mistaken, and sat down. Le Brun 

with me, and resumed his description. I followed with a tale; 
he was reminded by it of another ; and so we continued, till our repeated 
potations, much ing, and the late hour, made both of us prosy, and 
then we fell, as with one accord, asleep. 

I must have slept for a considerable time, as, when I woke, I found 
that the lamp had burned very low, and looked the worse for having 
been kept up so late. I woke with a start, caused, as I imagined, by 
hearing the room-door suddenly opened. That was a sound which, as a 
father of a large family, I had got to know very well, especially about 
the smaller hours. I looked towards the door, but my eyes were dim 
with sleep, and it was not till Le Brun’s boot was projected against my 
en that I became sufficiently awake to see if my idea was correct or no. 

t was. 

Not only was the door open but a person was evidently standing on 
the threshold. In the sickly light his face was not visible; nothing, in 
fact, but an outline of him. I rose, and with as much steadiness of voice 
as I could command, requested the visitor to come in. He made a dee 
bow, set his hat modestly upon the floor, came across the room, and sto 
as if awaiting further orders. 

I had, however, none to give him. I had not sufficient impudence to 
bid him sit down and help himself to wine, or what he liked; but I 
kicked Le Brun, in payment for his attack on me, and motioned to him 
to do the honours. He met the advances of my foot, however, in an un- 
expected way. 

‘“‘Diable!” he cried. ‘ Est-ce quae——” 

He stopped as if a gag had been thrust between his jaws; for our 
visitor, doubtless applying the epithet to himself, suddenly turned his 
back on us, walked to the door, picked up his hat, and, though I cried 
after him, as the Master of Ravenswood cried after his dead Lucia’s 
ghost, to stop, paid no more heed than that virgin does to Mario, but 
retired auiakly, his boots screaming as he trod upon them like veritable 
souls in pain. We made no motion to follow, but remained as if glued 
to our places, looking on each other from our semi-sleepy eyes in a some- 
what foolish manner. 

*« He'll come back,” said Le Brun. ‘“ Hush !” 

my boots had stopped at the bottom of the stairs; we heard no 
sO 

‘‘ If he does, don’t name Sathanas, for Heaven’s sake,” I said. “He 
doesn’t like it. It may recal unpleasant things—seem personal, in 
* Hush!” he exclaimed.’ 

We listened. The screaming boots were remounting the stairs, The 
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visitor had got over the personality, and was coming back. What should 
be done? I am no coward ; I’ve said so before; but I seriously thought 
of running to, shutting, fastening, and setting chairs against the door. 
But I,did not move. The footsteps approached, and then began to recede 

in. This suspense of the interest—or, rather, dragging out of it—was 
most tormenting. What if he should go on walking all night? But the 
steps were ere long heard once more coming near the room, and once 
more the visitor stood at the door. But he did not enter now. He 
looked steadfastly towards us; beckoned slowly ; then, turning, began to 
leave us again. I drew a long, well-satisfied breath as he disappeared, 
and leaned back on the sofa. 

‘I trust he’s gone for good now,” I said. 

“ He beckoned. We must follow,” said Le Brun. 

“Follow! Pooh, pooh!’ I exclaimed. “Let us sit still and be 

lad.” : 
a Not I,” was his brave response. “ Be he man, or be he—— 

*‘ Hush!” I cried. ‘*He may hear. He doesn’t like the word a 

“JT do not understand the impulse,” said Le Brun; “but we must 
follow.” 

I do not feel the impulse,” I rejoined. “ Still, if you do, and obey 
it) I will not desert you.” 

**Come,” he answered. And with quick steps we chased the vocal 
boots down the corridor, and ere long saw the wearer of them, having 
descended the stairs, cross the hall, and wait at the door of the house.. 

The moon was still shining brightly, and its rays came through the 
broken windows on the ground-floor, and fell on the figure of the myste- 
rious one. He was of middle height, and of broad and muscular build. 
He seemed more like an English farmer than a French ghost. His gar- 
ments were seedy, and his hat was old; but his boots were like the boots 
of Thaddeus of Warsaw, the son of Miss Porter, who was so mortally 
offended when asked the name of the maker of his Bluchers, and they 
gleamed like boots of polished steel. All, however, did not seem right 
about the stranger. His head appeared awry, and his arms out of their 
places. But perhaps these blemishes were attributable to the moonlight, 
and not to the man; for he showed that he could turn his head and look 
2 us, and use his arms to open the door. We followed him out into 

e air. 

He led us through the field we had already traversed, but in a rather 
different direction. The night was chilly, and the long grass damp, and 
I began to grow weary of the adventure. Suddenly, however, our con- 
ductor stopped before what appeared to be a ruined cow-shed. He 
looked at it earnestly for a few moments, then at us, who kept a respectful 
distance; then, making an abrupt motion of his arm pars it, too rapid 
for us to understand, he seemed to me to spring into the air. Whether 
he did so or not, I cannot declare; but I know that when I rubbed my 
eyes, and looked round about for him, he was nowhere to be seen. We 
examined the spot, but he had left no traces. Boots, and hat, and all his 
trappery had gone with him. He had come like a dream, and vanished 

e a morning dream. 

We stood for a few moments uncertain what to do, and then it 
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oceurred. to me. that the room we had left: was warm and eomfortable, and 
thic field: cold and 7 so k . to return, especially as; the 
stranger having vanished, there did: not. appear to be any business: in 
our adventure, went to sleep over our talk ; and I did not wake again till 
morning was staring into the chamber, as Le Bran threw open the 

The conversation that took place is as well to be imagined’ as tran- 
scribed. Enough to say that I determined to have no share in Le Brun’s 
narrative, but left him to heighten it for himself. I parted with him at 
my house, where I found Grace looking out for me; and. he promised to 
return in the course of the morning to pay his respects to her. 

To my surprise, however, when he eame, he asked me for five minutes’ 
conversation, and we went together into the field belonging to my 
house, which sloped down to the Seine. His countenance was both 
joyous and anxious, and I saw that he had something heavier on his 
mind than last night’s frolic. 

“T have spoken to you of M. Gray,” he said, “and of Mademoiselle 
en have learnt this morning that M. Gray has her father in 


“ You learnt that from her?” I asked. 

He blushed. and did not answer. 

I went on. I had compared notes with my brother about this Gray, 
and found my suspicions correct. I therefore told Le Brun what I had 
overheard on: the zigzag, and he im reply told me that Raymond had 

a bill for the amount of the debt to Gray. 

“ That is serious,” I said. “ But before we say more, monsieur, are 
you to Mademoiselle Esther ?” 

He replied in the affirmative. 

“Can you live—excuse the question—with her without dowry ?” 

He replied in the affirmative again. 

“Then,” I said, “though it may sound oddly from one of my cloth, 

must either elope with her-——” 

“ But then M. Raymond ?—But his family ?” 

“He must suffer for his folly; not you. And you are -only going to 
marry one daughter, not all of them. The other alternative is—you 
must pay Raymond’s acceptance, as he cannot.” 

“Tt would be ruin. I cannot, either,” he replied. 

“ Then you must lose Esther.” 

“J will not. No. And yet if I was to shoot Gray——” 

“ Shoot ?” I interrupted, with the virtuous horror of a man who has 
never been tempted to fight a duel—“ and would you then outrage the 
laws divine and human ?”’ 

“ No; it wouldn’t do to shoot him,” he pursued. ‘ But oh, monsieur, 
can you not s something to help me—to help us ?” 

A thought suddenly came into my head. “Gray is pledged to spend 
to-night in the haunted house, is he not?” I asked. 

He answered that it was so. 

‘‘T believe the man to be an arrant coward,” I went on. “To be 
sure, he shot a dear friend of mine in @ duel, and behaved, as the world 
says, like a brave man before his witnesses. But he’s a coward for all 
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that, and: we'll test it. I: don’t believe.im our friend the: Goblin Farmer ; 
I don't believe we saw any body, or any spirit last night at all: Well, 
never’ mind: beliefs; don’t. i me. I think our eyes were 

the fools of the other senses;.and that'there's no'such thing. Gray has 
to spend the night there—we'll Ae se that is, if my wife 
will let. me; rer rto help us—eh? Suppose we 
give him a lesson.” And I laughed. 

He laughed too;. and after a few more observations, he accompanied 
me into my drawing-room. Grace and James, with his wife Emma, 
were sitting’ talking there. 

I have said that I am a lazy rector. During my curatehood, however, 
I had learned to preach sufficiently well for the parish where I worked. 
To be sure my congregation was neither large or wakeful, except in 
winter, when the church was like a Wenham ice depét, and people could 
not sleep. But I was brief, and no faults were ever found in my time 
with brevity. My experience in exposition and appeal now stood me in 

stead. 
TT euokeed Le Brun, and then plunged into matters. I. gave a brief 

account of Esther and:her father. I eulogised Le Brun. After that I 
of Gray, and reminded James of the life and times—the death, too, 
of John Finnis, whom he: saved from being plucked alive in St. James's, 
only that he might be shot in Hampstead. These despatched, I opened 
my plans, which were listened to with great interest ; the only. alteration 
proposed was that James should. go to find the authorities (if there were 
any, which he doubted), and give notice of Gray’s character to them; 
after which he was to return to my house, and stay there till Le Brun 
and I came back from our nocturnal expedition, as Grace and Emma 
feared to be left alone. Poor Emma, indeed, declared that this was the 
most romantic thing she had ever heard of, except one which happened 
in the village where she was born; but as neither James or I liked to 
hear her speak of her origin, we cut her narrative short. 

The cresset moon was up in heaven—at least Emma said it was—when 
we started. It seemed to me nearly full; but she was poetical. I told 
her that if it was a cresset, it was tilting up, and ought, therefore, to be 
pouring out oil, and not light, on the earth. We started, I repeat, and a 
short time after, in the language of a favourite novelist, two travellers 
might have been seen slowly wending on their way, bundle in hand, 
towards the haunted: house. 

In another hour or so, when the wind had sunk into repose, and the 
birds: had ceased their songs, and all things save the ever-watching stars 
were sleeping (as that favourite historian might go on,.if he were telling 
this tale and not I), a tall and ecclesiastical form crept slowly from a 
place of concealment near the house, approached it, and gently knoeked 
atthe door. It was opened, and he entered cautiously. A few whispered 
sentences passed with some friend within, which being over, he proceeded, 
though with some hesitation, to mount the stairs and pace along the 
corridor. 

My boots (for I was the ecclesiastic) creaked and crackled like: mad 
boots. Onward I went, like the Ghost in Hamlet,. only with very vocal 
buskins, I reached Gray’s room and opened the door. A strange sight 
met my eyes through the green glass goggles which I wore over them. 





‘Gray. was. pacing up, and; down, in evident fear. ..A quantity of, half- 
burnt cigars, some bottles of wine, glasses, the lamp, and, aboye.all,. two 
pistols .were on‘the table. As I opened the door,|.and) the light, fell) on 
me, I feared that I should be discovered.| But. the gambler,was afraid— 
and fear has no eyes... | advanced into, the room, and solemnly) waved to 
m 4 to follow. He. must. have caught up.a pistol ere he did so.. I led 

@ way. | 

It oe my determination to lead him a long chase, and leave him in a 
ditch if possible, Le Brun being near at. hand to.cudgel him. He had 
readily understood my pantomime (I studied under Jones the player when 
in.traming for orders), for I found he followed me, though at a distance. 

But all my plans. were disconcerted. As I reached the stair-head I 
heard a noise, and stopped ; so did Gray. It was,as. of some one forcing the 
house door. Directly afterwards I heard the loud cries of the real goblin’s 
boots, and the sound of Le Brun in swift pursuit. 

‘‘ Take care, monsieur,” he cried up the stairs to me. : 

‘* By Heaven they are robbers—murderers! Help! help!” roared Gray 
from behind; and as the real apparition came gliding up, he fired his 
pistol at it. The unexpected sound of the weapon, so close to my ear, 
too, stunned me for a moment; but I recovered myself directly, and flung 
myself on him, in fear lest he had his second pistol, too, and might fire at 
me. The real goblin continued to advance, and I felt Gray tremble with 
terror in my arms as IT survived the shot. 
an unwonted boldness came over me. I felt myself committed to be 

ve. 

*¢ Villain!” I muttered in his ear, “ you would swindle my descendant 
out of all he has ?”’ 

“‘No—forgive me. I will not take a sou.” 

“His acceptance—where is it? Give it me.” He shuddered. . 

“I will give it to you,” he said. 

I released him, and followed to the lamp-lighted chamber. The other 
apparition creaked after him, too, and at the door I gave it the precedence. 
It was well I did so. The sudden light seemed to make Gray bold, for 
snatching up the other pistol he levelled it at the Simon Pure, and before 
I could utter a word, fired. The shot must have passed clean through 
the breast of the Mysterious Stranger—he only bowed. 

Gray was now in mortal fear. 

“Give up that bill,” I said, in solemn, pedal tones. He drew it fran- 
tically from his pocket, and, leaping up, gave it to the mysterious one. 

“Go to th——” he began, with a sort of ferocious recklessness. 
The next moment he was sprawling on the floor. The Goblin reached 
out his hand, and struck Gray, as it seemed, lightly with it. I would 
have raised him. I motioned todo so; but my original touched me on 
the shoulder, handed me the bill, and motioned to me to follow. I did 
not like his notes of hand—his signature by mark on Gray’s face—I 
therefore at once obeyed. Le Brun had vanished. 

The stranger led me by the old route till we were again close to the 
tottering cow-house. Here he paused, as on the last occasion, and was, 
perhaps, preparing to disappear again. 

“One moment, sir,” I said. “Be good enough to explain yourself 
more plainly than you did last night. However much | may admire 
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your acting, arid it has beaucoup de ? Esprit about it, family arrangements 
will prevent me from again assisting——” 

He ‘nodded as though he quite understood’ me, advanced to the side of 
the shed, stopped under a sort of window, and then, deliberately sitting 
down on the grass, began to pull off his boots. I gazed at him in amaze- 
ment, and was about to address him again, when a little cloud sailed 
across the moon, and for a moment shaded all the place. As it passed 
away, and I looked to our mysterious visitant and my mysterious Original, 
no remains of him were to be seen—except the boots. 

At this moment Le Brun joined me. I was the first (as before and as 
ever) to throw aside my natural fears, and I advanced to the spot. There 
were two highly-polished Bluchers, side by side, as if they waited till the 
occupant of the cow-house was out of bed and shaved. I took one of 
them up. Something inside chinked. I reversed it, and three Napoleons 
fell upon the turf. 

I was wondering why a French farmer-ghost should choose a Blucher 
to deliver Napoleons into an Englishman’s hands, when Le Brun, findin 
nothing in the other boot, suggested that it would be well to get Gray 
out of the neighbourhood, and perhaps the three Napoleons might be 
useful to him. To this I agreed at once, though I was somewhat dis- 
satisfied with the little fellow for the small share he had taken in the risks 
of the evening. . 

I went to the room where the gambler was; he was evidently in mortal 
fear. I put down the Napoleons on the table, and then in those ete, pedal, 
and ecclesiastical notes, which have so often hymned my congregation 
to repose, informed him that friends of John Finnis were in the town, 
that he was proclaimed to the authorities, and that he had better leave 
the neighbourhood for ever. With this I left him, joined Le Brun, and 
was soon on my way back to Honfleur. 

“* It was well I drew the shot from his pistols,’ said Le Brun, as we 
were parting. I did not then see any latent meaning in his words, nor 
would he ever afterwards answer any questions on the subject. I had 
forgotten to remove my ghostly dresses and decorations, and Grace and 
Emma both uttered gentle screams as I stalked into their presence. My 
tale was soon told, and we retired to rest. ° 

Here the whole tale ends. As the events I have recorded recede into 
the past, I begin almost to doubt the truth of them. But I have one 
living evidence—now I am glad to say not single—and Le Brun ma 
fairly lay it to me that he has at this moment the most agreeable little 
lady in all Normandy for his wedded wife. I am not aware if Boots 
still visits the glimpses of the moon at St. Sauveur, for soon after these 
events I was obliged to return to my parish to put down the Popish 
fooleries which I found my hack had begun to introduce. If, however, he 
does, I only hope his reappearances will be as useful as in the above little 
narrative, fr the Brown, the Gray,—and the narrator have now done 
with him for ever. 
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ORIENTAL: TRAVEL.* 


THERE was a time when it was considered almost an impertinence on 
the part of a traveller to put his joumeyingy on record, unless he had’ 
some additions to make to positive knowledge. . Innovations in this feel- 
ing were brought about by the proneness to description of some, and the 
many and various purposes to which travel may be made to contribute ; 
more especially when impressions are the objects of record rather than 
things. Thus travel at home, on the Continent, in the United States, and 
in the East, Fc tmect been made to assume an almost purely literary 
character. Wi egard to the last especially, quite a new school of 
writers las arisen within these few years, whose t: ambition is’ not to 
state a new fact, but to place some old familiar object in a new point of 
view. Ideas are here made to take the place of things; but very often 
mere words are mistaken for new ideas. Kinglake, War n, Thackeray, 
Martineau, Romer, Ferguson, and many others, yaa | in the foot- 
steps of Chateaubriand and Lamartine, belong to this school of travel. 
They call their books by characteristic names, as “Edthen,” “The 
Crescent and the Cross,” “Cornhill to Cairo,” ‘‘The Pipe of Repose,” 
&c.; and their contents are, to the solid researches of Vyse, Wilkinson, 
Robinson, or Lepsius, what the Fine Arts are to Art—the adornment 
and the perfectioning, or the travestying and burlesquing, of the thing 





Take, for example, that colossal and mysterious monument, the Sphynx 
—the Abu al Hul, or Father of Terrors of the Arabs—and connected 
with which are so many questions of interest: ‘“ You dare not mock at 
the Sphynx,” says the hee author of “ Edthen.” “T was half afraid 
of it,” says Miss Martineau. “It is more like an overgrown mushroom 
than anything else,” says “ Punch at the Pyramids.” And Mr. Warburton 
still more irreverently compares its face to that of Cribb, the pugilist, 
“after a severe punishing.” ‘It looks mildly and majestically, as the 
emblem of Divinity should, over the changing scene cuca sdys Mr. Fer- 
guson, in what we cannot but consider to be better feeling. To take 
another example: Mr. Kinglake loved the camel for its “ womanish 
nature.” Miss Martineau says: “ So impatient a beast I do not know— 
asa , groaning, and fretting, whenever asked to do or bear anything ; 

ing on such occasions as if it longed to bite if it only dared. Its 
malignant expression of face is lost in pictures; but it may be seen when- 
ever one looks for it. The mingled expression of spite, fear, and hope- 
lessness in the face of the camel, always gave me the impression of its 
being, or feeling itself, a damned animal.” ‘The camel,” says Mr. Fer- 
guson, with greater justice, “is a noble animal ; not in the nobleness of 
an arching neck and a flashing eye,—not in the nobleness of aristocratic 





* Eight Years in Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor, from 1842 to 1850. By 
F. A. Neale, Esq., late attached to the Consular Service in Syria. 2 vols. Coi- 
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e Pipe of Repose; or, Recollections of Eastern Travel. By Robert F ‘ 
Second Edition. - John Olivier. . - 
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e and spirit,—but in the nobleness of a humble and ragged endurance; 
eels the heeey wuek of @ nation upon @ handful of beans.” The 
ship of the desert” has a virtue even in the eyes of the humorist ; “ i¢ 
draws very little water.” 
bal eure A me class Fog to fem question, such as the 
icity of the Holy Sepu placed. inson and by Fergusson— 
not the lively author of “The Pipe of Repose,” but rat of Attic 
fame—within the Mosque of Omar, they content themselves with observing 
“that they prefer, with the Quarterly Review” (not a bad back out when a 
writer or counsellor to the said review has taken, to our knowledge,.a whole 
to decide upon the merits of one book of Eastern travel), ‘to leave 
such questions to the erudition and research of such men as Dr. Robinson 
and Lord Nugent.”” A party of travellers of this impressionable tempera- 
ment, standing upon the banks-of the Dead Sea, depict the waters thereof 
as “indeseribably nauseous.” “ Bitter—yet,” as Mrs. Romer observes, 
“not honestly bitter.” ‘ Salt—salt as tears,” says another writer of the 
same stamp, ‘is the lake which covers Sodom; yet, not as if angels had 
rained down showers of pity upon it—but bitterly, burningly salt—salt as 
the tears of despair!” We must, however, make honourable exception of 
Mr. Robert Ferguson, who: brought home a bottle of water somewhat 
salter than tears, having, in the able hands of Dr. Ure been made to yield 
18°664 parts of saline substances out of 100, And among these, sal 
ammoniac—a product of volcanic action, and certainly bitingly bitter. 
The Frenchman (M. le Comte Chevalier de Pardieu) says of the Dead 
Sea: “ It is not of an azure colour, but of turquoise blue, with a metallic 
lustre. Its waves are with difficulty lifted by the wind, and fall back 
heavily, giving out a particular sound—one would say, like molten 
metal.” The clever and spirited author of the “ Pipe of Repose” says: 
“It is the want of mystery which mainly tends to fe modern travelling 
unfriendly to romance. Not that the traveller goes forth with less enter- 
ise in his spirit, or less poetry in his soul, than he did in time of yore, 
he carries too much knowledge along with him. Nothing can asto- 
nish him now, for he knows exactly what to expect. Be it a river, he 
ean tell whence it comes, and whither it is going ; is acquainted with its 
nature and properties; all its little peculiarities are down in his book. 
Thus, “familiarity breeds contempt,’ or, at all events, a feeling averse 
to poetry; and thus it is that our travellers: give themselves such airs. 
met patronise the Pyramids, are on terms of familiarity with the whole 
ily of deserts, question the stones of Thebes as coolly as they would 
say to their own children, ‘ Stand up and say your catechism,’ and civilly 
go out of their way to pay a visit to poor Palmyra, much in the same 
spirit with whieh they would make a eall of duty in an out-of-the-world 
part of London.” There is a great deal of truth in this; and such a fri- 
volous mode of thought is upheld by stay-at-home critics, who write of 
Cairo as being better known than Limehouse, and assert that they could 
draw a better map of the Lower Nile than of the Upper Thames !—per- 
haps both equally well. But we must express our dissent from Mr. Fer- 
guson that knowledge is unfriendly to enterprise and poetry. Does it ia 
any way militate against the awe and wonder with which we contemplate 
the Sphynx, when we know it to have been sculptured by the orders of 
Thotmosis IV., a-king of olden Egypt, who lived some 1400 years before 
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Christ? Does it take away from the mystery of the Dead Sea when we 
know that it contains nearly a fourth part of saline matter? There is 
more poetry in the practical facts of the great depth of that inland sea, 
the absence of living things, its framework of naked rocks, its great beds 
of salt, and its dread stillness, than there is in the idea of salt as tears or 
heavy as molten lead, or even in a Chateaubriand’s idea of the spirits of 
the men of the damned cities awaking to struggle again with the doom 
that overwhelmed them. The first are truly poetical facts; the others 
do not come up to the facts, or are exaggerations. No extent of fami- 
liarity nor supercilious sentences of city-hatching can take away from the 
difficulty of the road that leads to the Dead Sea, from the desolate 
loneliness of its situation, the lawless character of the rude dwellers on 
its banks, the awful circumstances of its origin, or the strange fatality that 
has attended upon the attempts made at scientific exploration of its 
waters. Coldly and sternly, as Mr. Ferguson justly remarks, has it 
repelled the advances of men of research. It has gloomy secrets of its 
own that it will not tell to them. Previously to the late appenition of 
Lieutenant Lynch, neither of the only two—Costigan, the. Irishman, and 
Molyneux, the Englishman —that ever launched a boat on its inhospitable 
tide had ek to tell. These are facts, and of such is the true 

try of the East. It might be iJlustrated by many other instances of a 
different kind; for such as it is the East will probably long remain, 
despite the knowledge that familiarises things, but which cannot deprive 
them of their beauty or their interest, of their remoteness and difficulties 
or dangers of access, of their peculiar character and their poetry. 

Neale’s “Syria” is, in this respect, a very praiseworthy work. It is 
essentially of a literary character—that is to say, it contains no additions 
to positive knowledge of the East; but it depicts the. present state of the 
country in a manly, graphic, straightforward manner, which is far more 
satisfactory than the ornamental style of the Oriental dilettante. Add 
to this, where the latter is content with a few hours’ inspection, Mr. Neale 
has stayed for days, or weeks, or years. His society is that of the 
country; he is intimate with Turkish and Syrian authorities, with Euro- 

residents or employés, with the fellah of the plain and the rover of 
the desert. His descriptions and details make you acquainted at once, and, 
in the most agreeable manner possible, with the actual and existing state 
of things in Syria and Palestine. 

The Count of Pardieu’s compact little volume is more or less of the 
same stamp as Mr. Neale’s. Merely literary in its pretensions, the 
author has felt that even in that respect he laboured under considerable 
disadvantage, coming after such men as Chateaubriand, Lamartine, 
Raguse, and Poujoulat, just as in this country Kinglake, Warburton, 
Ferguson, Martineau, and Romer have almost exhausted all possible im- 
pressions and expressions in reference to the now almost vulgarised lions 
of Syria. Happily, there remain even for the literary traveller Asia 
Minor, Armenia, the Taurus, Mesopotamia, the Euphrates and Tigris, 
Kurdistan, and many other wild, beautiful, and little-frequented districts 
of the East, where impressions and details are far from being exhausted. 
The Count of Pardieu followed the beaten track—the Nile, the Desert, 
Hebron, Jerusalem, a few lateral excursions, Bairut, and the steamer 
home!.. Mr. Neale justly remarks upon this beaten track, the same in its 
main features as that followed by Mr. Ferguson : 
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Nearly all travellers leave the East without visiting the most interesting 
of Syria-~Antioch and the Aleppo Pashalick. This arises from their 
ing quite worn out by the time they reach Beyrout, and /rom a supposition 
that all Oriental towns are alike, and that having seen one, they have seen 
the whole. But this is a very erroneous notion, for no two pashalicks resemble 
each other, and mucl less as far as refers to the various features of the coun- 
try. The finest gardens in the world, the most romantic and picturesque 
scenery, and the healthiest climate, are all met with after passing Beyrout, 
and continuing northward; yet seldom or ever does the traveller visit the 
banks of the Urontes, and the beatiful gardens of Daphne. 


The Count of Pardieu’s work is written with a sobriety of style and a 
regard to accuracy and exactness which is rare among his countrymen 
(unless when professedly scientific travellers); and although deprived of 
the great advantages enjoyed by Mr. Neale of knowledge of languages, 
long residence and familiarity with the country and the people, still the 
work is one of much interest, and is highly creditable to its author. 

A sanitary cordon has been established of late years between Egypt and 
Syria, extending from Gaza to Hebron; and so efficient is it, that Mr. 

eale asserts not even a cat could pass undetected. The feelings with 
which European and American travellers look upon the most barbarous 
institution of the civilised world, when thus forced upon them in. the 
desert and the wilderness, are, it can be easily imagined, anything but 
laudatory : 

Nothing, it seems to me (writes Mr. Ferguson) shows more strongly the 
humble distance at which the Orientals are following the example of Europe 
than their adoption, at the eleventh hour, of the humbug of the quarantine. 
There was something sublime in the faith that bade the Turk of the old school 
—when the destroying angel encamped in the midst of his devoted city, when 
the offered hand of a friend might be the minister of death, and the trembling 
Frank shut himself up in dismay—go forth to his accustomed haunts with a 
serene face and an unfaltering tongue; follow his dead to the grave witha 
calm, unhurried step (or, at least, no quicker than usual); and when he felt 
the deadly taint creep through his own veins, bow his head in submission, and 
say, “ God is merciful.” But now, when the plague has not made its appearance 
for a number of years (and Muhammad Ali deserves credit for his energetic 
endeavours to extinguish it), and when all Europe is abolishing or diminishing 
its quarantine, to take this very time for adopting the discarded follies of 
Europe is as annoying as it is absurd. There was something, too, respectable 
in the old forty days at Marseilles, backed by the terrible pictures of the plague 
on the walls of its Lazaretto; but these little bits of quarantine are neither 
more nor less than trumpery. 


The Count of Pardieu was not less exasperated when, first accosted 
by two troopers of the cordon, he exclaims, ‘ Miserable bullies, who make 
use of the French language to ticket their abominable avocation!” This 
isan allusion to a ticket actually worn on the breast by the soldiers, 
_ upon which is inscribed Garde de Santé. It would appear from this that 

the quarantine is particularly directed against Europeans, and the reason 
of that is simply that they can pay. Quarantine in the East is only a 
means of exaction—a toll levied in a very disagreeble manner upon the 
wayfarer. ‘This first “exasperation furieuse,” as the count himself de- 
signates it, after revenging itself for a long time on the guard, found a 
new outlet at the Lazaretto, where, says M. de Pardieu, ‘I raged against 
the Turks and against the sultan.” “‘ The Turks were brates, the sultan a 
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Christ? Does it take away from the mystery of the Dead Sea when we 
know that it contains nearly a fourth part of saline matter? There is 
more poetry in the ical facts of the great depth of that inland sea, 
the absence of living things, its framework of naked rocks, its great beds 
of salt, and its dread stillness, than there is in the idea of salt as tears or 
heavy as molten lead, or even in a Chateaubriand’s idea of the spirits of 
the men of the damned cities awaking to struggle again with the doom 
that overwhelmed them. The first are truly poetical facts; the others 
do not come up to the facts, or are e rations. No extent of fami- 
liarity nor supercilious sentences of city-hatching can take away from the 
difficulty of the road that leads to the Dead Sea, from the desolate 
loneliness of its situation, the lawless character of the rude dwellers on 
its banks, the awful circumstances of its origin, or the strange fatality that 
has attended upon the attempts made at scientific exploration of its 
waters. Coldly and sternly, as Mr. Ferguson justly remarks, has it 
repelled the advances of men of research. It has gloomy secrets of its 
own that it will not tell to them. Previously to the late erpeiition of 
Lieutenant Lynch, neither of the only two—Costigan, the Irishman, and 
Molyneux, the Englishman —that ever launched a boat on its inhospitable 
tide had a to tell. These are facts, and of such is the true 

of the East. It might be illustrated by many other instances of a 
different kind; for such as it is the East will probably long remain, 
despite the knowledge that familiarises things, but which cannot deprive 
them of their beauty or their interest, of their remoteness and difficulties 
or dangers of access, of their peculiar character and their poetry. 

Neale’s “Syria” is, in this respect, a very praiseworthy work. It is 
essentially of a literary character—that is to say, it contains no additions 
to positive knowledge of the East; but it depicts the present state of the 
country in a manly, graphic, straightforward manner, which is far more 
satisfactory than the ornamental style of the Oriental dilettante. Add 
to this, where the latter is content with a few hours’ inspection, Mr. Neale 
has stayed for days, or weeks, or years. His society is that of the 
country ; he is intimate with Turkish and Syrian authorities, with Euro- 

residents or employés, with the fellah of the plain and the rover of 
the desert. His descriptions and details make you acquainted at once, and, 
in the most agreeable manner possible, with the actual and existing state 
of things in Syria and Palestine. 

The Count of Pardieu’s compact little volume is more or less of the 
same stamp as Mr. Neale’s. Merely literary in its pretensions, the 
author has felt that even in that respect he laboured under considerable 
disadvantage, coming after such men as Chateaubriand, Lamartine, 

and Poujoulat, just as in this country Kinglake, Warburton, 
Ferguson, Martineau, and Romer have almost. exhausted all possible im- 
ions and expressions in reference to the now almost vulgarised lions 

of Syria. Happily, there remain even for the literary traveller Asia 
Minor, Armenia, the Taurus, Mesopotamia, the Euphrates and Tigris, 
Kurdistan, and many other wild, beautiful, and little-frequented districts 
of the East, where impressions and details are far from being exhausted. 
The Count of Pardieu followed the beaten track—the Nile, the Desert, 
Hebron, Jerusalem, a few lateral excursions, Bairut, and the steamer 
home!.. Mr. Neale justly remarks upon this beaten track, the same in its 
main features as that followed by Mr. Ferguson : 
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Nearly all travellers leave the East without visiting the most interesting 
of, Syria-~Antioch and the Aleppo Pashalick. This arises from their 

ing quite worn out by the time they reach Beyrout, and from a supposition 
that all Oriental towns are alike, and that having seen one, they have seen 
the whole. But this is a very erroneous notion, for no two pashalicks resemble 
each other, and mucl: less as far as refers to the various features of the coun- 
. The finest gardens in the world, the most romantic and picturesque 

, and the healthiest climate, are all met with after passing Beyrout, 

and continuing northward; yet seldom or ever does the traveller visit the 


banks of the Urontes, and the beatiful gardens of Daphne. 


The Count of Pardieu’s work is written with a sobriety of style and a 
regard to ree and exactness which is rare among his countrymen 
(unless when professedly scientific travellers); and although deprived of 
the great advantages enjoyed by Mr. Neale of knowledge of languages, 
long residence and familiarity with the country and the people, still the 
work is one of much interest, and is highly creditable to its author. 

sanitary cordon has been established of late years between Egypt and 
Syria, extending from Gaza to Hebron; and so efficient is it, that Mr. 
eale asserts not even a cat could pass undetected. The feelings with 
which European and American travellers look upon the most barbarous 
institution of the civilised world, when thus forced upon them in. the 
desert and the wilderness, are, it can be easily imagined, anything but 
laudatory : 

Nothing, it seems to me (writes Mr. Ferguson) shows more strongly the 
humble distance at which the Orientals are following the example of Europe 
than their adoption, at the eleventh hour, of the humbug of the quarantine. 
There was something sublime in the faith that bade the Turk of the old school 
—when the destroying angel encamped in the midst of his devoted city, when 
the offered hand of a friend might be the minister of death, and the trembling 
Frank shut himself up in dismay—go forth to his accustomed haunts with a 
serene face and an unfaltering tongue; follow his dead to the grave witha 
calm, unhurried step (or, at least, no quicker than usual); and when he felt 
the deadly taint creep through his own veins, bow his head in submission, and 
say, “ God is merciful.” But now, when the plague has not made its appearance 
for a number of years (and Muhammad Ali deserves credit for his energetic 
endeavours to extinguish it), and when all Europe is abolishing or diminishing 
its quarantine, to take this very time for adopting the discarded follies of 
Europe is as annoying as it is absurd. There was something, too, respectable 
in the old forty days at Marseilles, backed by the terrible pictures of the plague 
on the walls of its Lazaretto ; but these little bits of quarantine are neither 
more nor less than trumpery. 


The Count of Pardieu was not less exasperated when, first accosted 
by two troopers of the cordon, he exclaims, “ Miserable bullies, who make 
use of the French language to ticket their abominable avocation!” This 
is an allusion to a ticket actually worn on the breast by the soldiers, 
upon which is inscribed Garde de Santé. It would appear from this that 
the quarantine is particularly directed against Europeans, and the reason 
of that is simply that they can pay. Quarantine in the East is only a 
means of exaction—a toll levied in a very disagreeble manner upon the 
wayfarer. This first “exasperation furieuse,” as the count himself de- 
signates,it, after revenging itself for a long time on the guard, found a 
new outlet at the Lazaretto, where, says M. de Pardieu, “I raged against 
the Turks and against the sultan.” “‘ The Turks were brates, the sultan a 
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erétin!” “The Turks,” adds the count, “who have some pretensions to 
civilisation, ‘have selected out of our civilisation precisely that which was 
most absurd.” Mr. Neale’s account of the quarantine, where he was the 
not the prisoner of the nazir, or director, and of the doctor, is more 

vourable to the Turks, and more amusing than that of his predecessors, 
premising, however, that M. de Pardieu’s furia Francese, as the doctor 
termed it, by no means attests that the French are a bit more submissive 
to such an infliction than are the English: . 

Both he (the director) and the doctor complained sadly of the trouble and 
difficulty occasioned by é mages7 mass of our countrymen visiting the East. 

les, German 





Spanish grandees, Italian n barons, and Frenchmen, whose fami- 
lies had pedigrees more antediluvian than Noah, were wont to submit calmly 
to the rules and regulations of the establishment, and quitted it on an intimate 

of friendship with the authorities ; but no sooner was the proximity 
of a caravan of Englishmen announced, than every one was thrown intoa state 
of excitement ; and all the ‘twenty soldiers, with their truculent lieutenant, 
were immediately up im battle array. The two hundred guardians 
looked hot and fierce,; ferocious-looking camel-drivers were pressed into the 
service. The nazir twirled his huge moustachios, and the doctor, to be pre- 
pared for an emergency, hada table placed in the gateway, on which he made 
a diabolical display of surgical instruments. 

After a great deal of excitement and impatience, a little cloud of dust pro- 
claimed the arrival of these dreaded individuals. First,came a couple of guar- 
dians, with drawn swords and very hoarse voices, having been wrangling with 
the dragoman.al].the way from the outpost. Then one, or perhaps two, none- 
descript looking animals—in costumes hitherto unheard of—sinister faces, and 
moustachios nine inches from’ point to point. These were the dragomen, or 
interpreters, who always accompany “ milords” on their travels, speaking a 
little English, just sufficient to misunderstand what you say, and make them- 
selves a little useful at times, in amends for which sacrifices they are exceedingly 
skilled in,the art of fleecing or plucking, which their employers find ont even- 
tually to their discomfort. After these hybridous individuals, the milords them- 
selves heave in sight, generally wearing large felt hats covered with calico, the 
whiteness of which contrasts admirably with their own highly inflamed counte- 
nances. Naturally of a rubicund complexion, exposure to the sun and desert 
sands, has shaded this into a deep vermilion, and once.arrived opposite to the 
quarantine gates, a violent argument instantly ensues. The orator on these 
occasions is generally the dragoman, for the travellers are too weary and hot 
to take any active part. The first concession for which the fiery interpreter 
contends is, that they may be permitted to pitch their own tents in the vicinity 
of the quarantine, and be allowed to stroll as far as the beach (accompanied by 
guardians) for the sake of healthful recreation. ‘This point is vainly combated 
by the authorities, who “ show cause why” such privileges should not be allowed 
them, ‘viz.,-such as the wind accidentally blowing a bit of straw or a rag against 
some:passenger, causing the said unhappy individual to be immediately arrested 
and incarcerated as impure. Finally, the camels on which the tents are laden 
are forcibly seized and dragged into the quarantine, which act settles this ques- 
tion eternally; but there are others to be arranged, and these are combated 
step by step, and inch by inch. The first set of guardians who are placed to 
guard the separate apartments of the strangers are forthwith kicked out oftheir 

But the that ensues when ‘the travellers and their servants are dis- 
armed, and their guns, pistols, and swords:taken from them and lodged in the 
armory—this, 1 was told, beggars all description. ‘The interpreters on such 
occasions became maniacs ; ‘they lie on the flat of their backs, and kick and bite 
like monkeys, till, overcome by numbers and their injured feelings, they go into 
fits, and come out of them again, the very points of their moustachios hanging 
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down.in.despair, and they slink about like:dogs in a strange street, “effende- 
and cringing to every one they came across. 
some instances the unhappy travellers turned out to be very demure, 
quiet people, who, from their entire ignorance of every other language but the 
mother tongue, were forced tacitly to submit to the arrangements and raseali- 
ties of their dragomen. Mr. Noakes,.a retired butcher, with Messrs. Jones, 
Smith, Stokes,.and Brown (who were something in the soap and tallow line), 
ibly formed this caravan; and, not being conversant with French and 
Falian, were subj to every imaginable evi 
There were others, however, who were worse inside than they were outside 
ofthe walls.ofthe quarantine. They played whist,and drank punch, and sang 
comic till five o’clock in the.morning ; and, having. bought some land tor- 
toises on their journey, would spend half the day in making them race, betting 
to.a large extent on the winner. One gentleman, of a musical.turn, used to 
get out of bed and alarm the neighbourhood at one o’clock in the morning, by 
executing morceaux from the choicest operas ona key-bagie:s while another, 
‘who had brought a chained monkey into quarantine with himself, let pug at 
liberty during the night, who, hopping from room to room, placed half the 
establishment in quarantine, and would have compromised the whole town of 
Gaza, had not a timely bullet fromthe sentry’s. musket put an end to his mis- 
chievous career. 


Jerusalem is, from increased facilities of intercourse, visited in actual 
times by far more European travellers than is generally supposed. The 
chief of the convent at Ramlah assured Mr. Neale ore > msgs the 
passage of Euro ilgrims and travellers who passed through that 
place on their te ~ from Jerusalem to be on an average ten indi- 
viduals per diem. The recent establishment of Asaad Kayat—well- 
known im this country—to the consulship at Jaffa has done wonders for 
the nearest seaport town to the Holy City. Considerable numbers of 
English vessels now frequent that port; a movement which has also been 
much influenced by the abrogation of the corn-laws. Unfortunately, 
however, Jaffa, like the other ports of Palestine, is extremely dangerous 
to European constitutions. When Mr. Neale was there, he | Bit the 
convent as being actually full of sick travellers, some of whom had been 
attacked with fever on the way down from Jerusalem, others had fallen 
ill on the spot. Many were dying daily ; others are described as being 
stretched on warm unhealthy couches, with their half-shut glazy starin 
eyes intently and wildly gazing at the half-open door, as though dea 
were the next person they expected to see enter. Travellers, like doctors, 
differ as to the plans to be adopted to escape the Syrian fever. Mr. 
Neale feibenan ds strict diet, conforming oneself in to the system 
Observed by the Muhammadan, but the native‘Christians and the resident 
Europeans rély more upon a very opposite plan. The arguments im 
favour of the latter were thus amusingly illustrated by the superior of 
the Latin convent at Jaffa: 

“We, you see,” said the president, “have our fruit brought daily from our 
Own garden, where it is gathered only when arrived at proper maturity—not 
one day-before or after. Besides,-we do not stint ourselves in good wine or 

irits, both which will counteract any ‘bad effects occasioned by fruit ; whereas 
he Turks—heretics that they are—and other fools like them, live almost en- 
tirely upon fruit and vegetables, and drink gallons of filthy.water, and ‘ furjaus’ 
_ Ofdestably bitter.coffee. The natural result is sickness, if not death. 

_ “Apropos in support-of what I say, I will relate you a little anecdote rela- 
tive to a countrymen of mine, a talented, but very poor physician, whom 
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brought ‘out'to these parts long before you or even I were'thoughit of. 
In days Europeans were scarce, and anybody with a hat and a:smooth 
face must necessarily be a ‘hackem, and a ‘hackem’ was a rara avis much 
pught after, and much cherished by the natives. Now, my countryman was 
y a talented man, and learned in his profession, but grievously lacked that 
great stand-by of life, money. Beyond a scantily-furnished wardrobe, and a 
yee purse, he had little to rel ir in this country, save his talents 
and his medicine-chest. | Unluckily for him, the season proved remarkably 
healthy, and, with the exception of one or two simple agues, neither was called 
into play. Next year, however, he resolved upon a stratagem, which he 
ima fused must entail success. He had observed in his waiks amongst the 
rine tee in the environs of the town, the strict watch that was kept by the 
numerous gardeners over the cucumbers and the melons, the green apricots, 
and other indigestible fruits, which were eyed with envious and hungry eyes 
from the ice side of the prickly pear hedges by the hungry passers-by, espe- 
cially and girls, some of whom were the children of the wealthiest inhabit- 
~ ants of Jaffa. He determined to remedy this evil, by renting a garden for the 
season, and laying open decoy gaps in the hedge large enough to admit one 
person ata time, and give free access to the hungry man and greedy child. 
Accordingly, having taken a garden, he had his tent pitched in the very centre 
“ it, and there he sat and studied dry books through the weary hours of a July 
ay. 

: His servant, ‘ Giovanni,’ a Genoese, being uninitiated in the designs of his 
master, was seized one day with great wrath on perceiving a burly peasant coolly 
stuck tS the branches of a fine apricot-tree, and devouring the unripe fruit 
by the basketful. Rushing into the medico’s presence, he apprised him of 
what was going on. ‘Let him alone,’ replied the placid doctor; ‘let him 
have his fill of fruit: he is working out good occupation for me.’ The 
servant retired, with orders to watch his further movements, and report accord- 
ingly, but soon returned. 

“* What now?’ said the doctor, as he reappeared. ‘ What is our bird on 
the perch about now?’ ‘Oh! he has finished eating fruit, and is drinking 
aqua vite out of a large leathern bottle.’ ‘The deuce he is,’ screamed the 

ulapian, starting up from his chair in a frenzy of rage. ‘ Why, that will 
counteract the evil effects of the fruit. Scaciatela subito! out with him. Beat 
him, punch his head, vile thief and robber, that he is!’ And the peasant had 
to thank the swiftness of his legs for escaping scathless from the infuriated 
doctor. You see,” said the jolly old superior, “1 have a doctor’s opinion to 
back me in what I say. There is nothing like a little good wine and spirits 
after partaking of fruit.” 

Abu Gush, the bugbear of travellers proceeding from Jaffa to Jeru- 
salem, has now settled down into a respectable character. His profession 
seems to have been a thriving one, for Mr. Ferguson tells us that his 
village is one of the neatest and prettiest in Palestine, and stands on a 
fine commanding situation, whence he used to sally forth and plunder 
the caravans as they passed. 

Of Al Kuds—the ancient city of the Israelites—we need say little, as 
our authors add nothing to what was previously known of the city of 

igion. ‘ We found ourselves with enthusiasm,” says the Count of 
Pardieu, ‘before Jerusalem!!” ‘Some people,” says Mr. Ferguson, 
“seem to have their feelings in such admirable discipline, that they have 
but to say toa sensation, ‘Come,’ and it comes ; but such is not the case 
with me. The view that I saw reminded me of nothing more than that 
Jerusalem is a Turkish town of some 15,000 inhabitants.” Mr. Neale 
was, in a better spirit, reminded of Heber’s beautiful lines : 


Is this thy place, sad city, this thy throne ? 
Where the wild desert rears its craggy stone. 
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,, The count. was received and entertained by the benevolent monks of the 
Latin convent. Mr. Neale repaired to the Hotel de Palmir, kept by one 
Stefano Barry, and in which he says lodging and fare were unexceptionable, 
M. ’g card is printed in Mr. Neale’s work in large type, or we should 
have believed in some mistake. There is no such wordas “ Palmir” in 
the French or Italian languages. If in French, it might be meant for 
palmier, 2 date-tree ; if in Ita'ian, palmiére—a palmer or pilgrim. It is 
difficult. to say which of the two ‘‘Palmir” may represent in lingua 
Franca. Excepting the rifraff, lonian and Maltese cut-throats and rene- 
gades, who sing comic songs upon the tombstones of saints, and dance 

olkas and jigs where only prayer should be heard, Mr. Neale says there 
buns feature in Jerusalem which strikes most forcibly, and that is the 
species of strange solemnity which protrudes itself in every action, word, 
anddeed. This is not difficult to understand, when we consider that it is the 
Holy City of Jews, Christians, and Muhammadans alike. The example 
of one atiects the other, and simple religious fervour in such a hotbed of 
diverse faiths soon becomes fanaticism and bigotry. That even Protestants 
themselves are not free from the same excesses as other faiths and creeds, 
an anecdote related by Mr. Neale will sufficiently testify : 

Two reverends were travelling through Palestine: one was a very clever 
man, well known to all ware’ his companion was a stranger, who had 
worked himself up to a pitch almost verging on insanity, from deep studies of 
the Prophecies and Revelations. They were accompanied by a skilful draughts- 
man, whose duty it was to make sketches of the noted towns and villages 
through which they passed. One day, while Mr. de C——,, the draughtsman, 
was occupied in making a sketch of the Mount of Olives, he was interrupted 
and annoyed by the ludicrous sight of the reverend stranger rushing up the 
hiil at the top of his speed without hat or spectacles (both of which he had 
lost in running), shouting loudly, and waving his hands to Mr. de C—— to 
make all possible haste in preparing drawing materials for the purpose of 
drawing at ua proved to be an invisible picture. , 

“There it is,” he cried ; “the New City—the New City of the Bride! don’t 
yon see it in the clouds ?” 

But these incoherent exclamations, uttered at the top of his voice by the 
breathless missionary, gave way to excessive wrath when he found Mr. de 
C—— quite unable to distinguish even one faint outline of the glorious pic- 
ture conjured up by his heated imagination. Mr. de C—— is still in the East, 
and can vouch for the truth of this anecdote. 

The Frenchman, who, unlike many of his countrymen, never permits 
himself to sneer at holy things, still says of the monks’ complaints that 
the holy sepulchre is in the hands of the infidels, “that with the per- 

tual discussions that exist among the different Christian sects, it is 
ucky that the Turks, who are neutral, are there to maintain order.” It 
was, in fact, the scandalous dissensions of the early Christians which gave 
an opening to Muhammad to propagate a new faith—the worship of one 
God—by which he thought that all differences would be reconciled ; but 
his views were unfortunately perverted by his followers making a prophet 
of himself. It is in the same manner the divisions among Christians of 
modern times which sap the Church and open its doors to infidelity. 

Among the pilgrims taking part in the service of the Latin Church, 
Mr. nm says he observed the venerable Baroness Talbot, who, 
with her silver hair and noble features, realised his idea of Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, the founder of so many shrines of Palestine, who 
undertook the same journey at the same adyanced age. 

Sept.—vVoL. XClI. NO, CCCLXIX. H 
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Ferguson admits that the prospects of the Protestant mission are 
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rotestant Christians with utter contempt ? 
i is pastors have a hard field to labour 
Moslem, Greek, Armenian, Maronite, and Fellah, and especially 
are so difficult of conviction in a creed so palpably differing 
ir own ideas and traditions, that it would indeed ntly be 
a camel (cable?) to go through the eye of a: , than for 
them to embrace the Protestant faith.” “These missionaries,” says the 
“in a religi point of view, obtain but slight results with 
their Protestantism; they limit their labours to obtaining by dint of 
bribes the conversion of a few Jews.” It is a part of every Frenchman’s 
faith that, whatever the English do in commerce or in war, in religion or 
in politics, is done by money. 
Of the Church of the Protestant mission, Mr. Ferguson says: “‘ Not 
far from the stately church of the Holy Sepulchre stands another and a 
more unassuming edifice, yet one which possesses a no less interest in the 
eyes of Englishmen.” . Neale is more laudatory. “The cathedral,” 
he says, “is a beautiful structure, and stands out strikingly from amongst 
the uncouth specimens of Ottoman architecture that surround it.” 

Mr. Neale does not speak favourably of the general impressions re- 
ceived by his visit to the Holy Land: 

So much has been said of Jerusalem, the Jordan, and the holy villages, in 
prose and verse, from the earliest ages to the present time, that it would be 
presumption on my part to attempt to enter into any elaborate description of 
them. Suffice it to say, that I visited them all, the Dead Sea, Jordan, Bethle- 
hem, and the other places noted in Sacred Writ ; and, having once done so, I 
must candidly confess, that it would require a very urgent motive indeed ever 
to induce me to repeat the visit—at least, unless some miraculous changes were 
effected in the climate, the method of travelling, and the nature of these coun- 
tries and their inhabitants. Most true is it, that it isa great satisfaction to 
know that I have been there, and that I have undergone all the miseries and 
sufferings of such an expedition ; but further than this, I have no bright recol- 
lections of pleasant scenes, or happy hours, experienced during my tour. Parch- 
ing heat and intolerable thirst, a dusty wilderness, stumbling and jaded 
horses, the vain shelter of tents, the by no means vain stings of fleas, flies, and 
their coadjutors and accomplices; the fights with muleteers, and the imposi- 
tions of divers hirelings, make up the sum of my recollections, to which I may 
add a fever I caught by bathing in the Jordan, and which has clung to me till 
my safe arrival home—a favour seldom accorded to other Europeans similarly 
situated, as they are almost invariably, and in a very few days relieved from their 
torments by death. 

“ After Jerusalem the Holy Land has lost its zest,” is one of the few 
he" Piae, < charming writer tava Warburton), to which the opel 

e “ Pi Repose” says, he must emphatically say, Nay. He wo 
pa nes cay with Miss Martineau, “ Na ale satisfied me more 
ym. 4 than Nazareth; and this is the way in which Mr. Ferguson 

i eloquently upon this latter place : 
There is something in a valley that has a charm to send home to the mind 
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atonce the associations of the scene. There is no vagueness about it. It 
is not “‘somewhere near this spot,” but mature seems as it were to present it 
to you in the hollow of her hand. And there are other circumstances that 
combine to give a charm to Nazareth. It is still a lovely vale, though the 
olive-trees are scanty now. And its inhabitants are chiefly Christians ; and 
that, in my eyes, always gave an interest to a place in the Holy Land. I was 
tired of the moslem there, and the mosque, and the taper minaret, and the 
tombstone with the little turban at its head, that possessed such a charm at 
Stamboul, seemed out of place in Palestine. The Mussulman, too, though 

werless for harm, glares on you sometimes like the crazy giants in Bunyan. 
But the Christian has always a welcome and a smile, and I could never stop 
to consider whether his creed were pure or his character unexceptionable, 
And the women of Nazareth are lovely. I never, in the same space of time, 
saw so many beautiful women—and there is no abominable veil over their 
faces. They wear their raven hair cut straight over the forehead, which, 
though it mars the intellectual beauty of the brow, yet gives a certain piquancy 
to the expression. From their lips, too, you hear the voice of welcome, and 
haps, as you catch the sound of the Italian ; but “bona sera” is the 
whole. of their vocabulary: and as it sometimes happens to be the morning 
and not the evening, that is limited enough. But the beauty of the women of 
Nazareth becomes invested with a higher interest, when we remember that she 
whom Christ may be supposed to have resembled after the flesh was a Naza- . 
rene. And truly I saw more than one sweet serious face that methought 
might well have served a painter for his image of the Virgin. 

The Frenchman acknowledges that the women of Nazareth are 
“assez jolies;” but of the town, he says it has less effect by daylight 
than by the glare of lightning (the count having, it is to be observed, 
arrived a little previously to a thunderstorm). The houses are of stone, 
as throughout Syria, but miserable-looking enough, rising up in steps 
like an amphitheatre, on the side of a hill, and forming several very dirty 
streets. The foundations of the Virgin's house, according to the count 
—the house itself having been transported by the angels to Loretta— 
are still to be seen, showing that the said Casa Santa stood against the 
rock, at the bottom of a grotto. A column of granite also marks the 
spot where the Virgin stood when the angel saluted: her, “‘ Benie entre 
toutes les femmes.” It is curious that Robinson, who gives the history 
of the church and convent at Nazareth (vol. iii., p. 186), neither notices 
this pillar, nor another, said to mark the place where the angel stopped, 
nor the inscription under the altar, “‘ Hic verbum caro factum est.” It is 
not to be wondered at, however, that the doctor did not notice the 
foundations of the transported house ! 

The great feature of Nazareth, after its sacred associations, is the 
magnificent view obtained from the hill immediately above the village. 
The little vale of Nazareth, surrounded on all sides by mountains, lies 
at the feet like a safe and tranquil haven, while far away stretches the 
mighty plain of Esdraelon, like a boundless ocean beyond. To the left 
rises the conical top of Tabor, the mountain upon which tradition has 
fixed as the scene of the transfiguration, while to the north is seen, 
towering to the clouds, the snow-crowned summit of Hermon, and to 
the west, the range of Carmel and the blue line of the Mediterranean. 
“And,” to use the words of Mr. Ferguson, “a beautiful ride it is 
from Nazareth to Carmel; much of the scenery resembles that of an 
oe i and therefore it must be beautiful. Skirting the valley of 

the road winds round the foot of Carmel, and crossing that 
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ancient river, the river Kishon, we come to the Mediterranean at Hayfa.” 
Mr. Ferguson, however, says nothing about this latter bee as he rode 
at once up to the convent of Carmel. Mr. Neale, on the contrary, tells 
us, that from being, not four years ago, an insignificant fishing village, 
with a population of little more than 200 souls, it now nunibers 3000; 
that, in the space of only two months, in 1850, no less than eight Eng- 
lish vessels loaded 18,000 quarters of wheat for Falmouth and Cork 
alone; and besides these, there were several large Greek vessels for 
Bristol and the north of Ireland. Such a sudden start’ of trade on a 

igantic scale, brought Arabs from the surrounding villages, and houses 
Pie huts could not be constructed fast enough to afford shelter to the 
numerous new settlers that were arriving daily. Such is the effect of 
the abrogation of the corn-laws on some insignificant ports in forei 
lands. The holding at Hayfa is good, and at a small outlay it might 
be made one of the securest ports on the coast of Syria. But the diffi- 
culty of loading is great, the Arabs are extortionate, boats are insuf- 
ficient, there is no vice-consul or agent, and fights and even murders are 
quite common. 

“The chief difference between an hotel and a convent,” says the 
amusing author of the “ Pipe of Repose,” apropos of the convent of 
Mount Carmel, one of the most spacious and commodious buildings to 
be found in the Holy Land, “seems to be, that at the former you pay 
your reckoning, and the ey 2 are obliged to you; at the latter you 
Rey (rather more than at an hotel) and still are obliged to them.” Mr. 

eale speaks in a different tone of the convents of the Holy Land. 
“What delightfully philanthropic hotels,” he exclaims, “ such convents 
are! You are waited upon, and fed, and, if unluckily necessary, phy- 
sicked, and all this for the love, not of filthy lucre, but of charity. No 
bill hangs in mental ¢errorem over you head ; there is no stout, obstinate 
landlord to contend with on a matter of conscience ; no expectant waiter 
to fee for smiling benignantly behind a white cravat ; no chambermaids, 
those least of all public evils; and, above all, no commissionaire to 
bother about passports.” This is all so far true; but it does not do jus- 
tice to the hospitality of the Latin convents. No doubt remuneration is 
pi ir but without it they could not afford to lodge and entertain, 

often to succour and to tend, during prolonged illness, the stricken 
traveller or pilgrim. Then a Syrian traveller can best tell of thé com- 
fort of a cleanly apartment, wholesome provisions, and a flealess bed : 


On Carmel now that travel’s day of thine 
Change for a night of sleep and tranquil rest. 


Mr, Ferguson himself acknowledges that, when your reception is such 
as itis at the convent on Carmel, the double tribute of money and grati- 
tude cannot be grudged, inasmuch as you receive in return the advantages 
of comfort without the sacrifice of romance. ‘‘ The idea of an hotel upon 
the mount where Elijah lived and worshipped would be a profanation ; 
but call it a convent, and it alters the case. Then you enjoy your snug 
bed and your dinner with the utmost. serenity of mind, and without 
the slightest idea of anything inconsistent with the dignity of the place. 
And. pe it is with somewhat of a strange feeling that you look out from 
your luxuriously-furnished bedroom upon the blue Mediterranean below, 
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and reflect that this is the same sea from which the servant of Elijah saw 
the cloud like a man’s hand arise.” 

We need not say how much the Count of Pardieu appreciated the beds, 
the cookery, the wines, and the liqueurs of the Carmelites! Throughout 
Syria and t the Franciscans shelter the wandering pilgrims; the 

elites ount Carmel are the only exception, and they surpass 
the Franciscans in hospitality as they also do in the monachal hierarchy. 
Add to this, they live under the protection of the French flag, and it will 
easily be understood that the convent on Mount Carmel stood as high in 
the estimation of the French traveller, as it really does above the sur- 
rounding country, looking down on the Holy Land on one side, Phoenicia 
on the other, and the boundless expanse of the blue Mediterranean in 
front. Mr. Ferguson copied from the visitor’s book on Mount Carmel : 
“ The Religion of Nature and the Religion of Christ being found here, 
allminor distinctions may be forgotten, and all who meet may feel as 
brethren.— Harriet Martineau.” A kindly sentiment, he justly remarks, 
though somewhat vague as a confession of faith. On the other hand, a 
minister of the Free Church of Scotland grieves, in the same book, over 
the spiritual destitution which now prevails on the mount where Elijah 
worshipped. What a discontented, sour, and captious disposition with 
which to travel in Holy Land ? 

“ As the traveller’s last view of Damascus, when he looks down upon it 
from the summit of the hill which shall so soon shut it out from his sight, 
is the most beautiful,—so the last view of Bairut, embosomed amidst its 
emerald groves, and reflected in its blue waters with the purple mountains 
of Lebanon for a background, is the loveliest of all.” Such is all Mr. 
Ferguson says of the Queen of Syria, where Syrian scenery and luxuri- 
ance of vegetation begins first to succeed to the arid rocks of Palestine 
and still more arid sands of Phoenicia, and from whence, as you proceed 
northwards, it keeps on increasing in beauty and development. But, like 
all the rest of the fraternity, he was in a hurry to be gone,—the steamer 
was too great a temptation. The Count of Pardieu was delighted with 
Bairut, which, he justly says, is now an European port, chiefly for its 
hotels, and next for its sanatory doctor, France keeping such at every 
great i in the Levant, at a salary of ten thousand francs, to report 
upon the progress of epidemic and contagious diseases. But he was dis- 
gusted with the shot-holes—marks he calls them—of the humanity and 
magnanimity of the English! 

Mr. Neale is far more full and satisfactory in his account of the modern 
capital of Syria: | 

At every successive visit that I paid Beyrout during my long sojourn of eight 
years in Syria, and these visits were manifold, I found vast improvements had 
taken place during my absence. Stupendous new mansions, the property of 
opulent merchants, were daily being built; beautiful country houses, summer 
residences of the wealthy; hotels and billiard-rooms and cafés, elegantly fitted 
up; and last, though not least, splendid steam factories, for reeling silk on Eu- 
ropean machinery, were springing up in every direction. Everywhere utility was 
blended with magnificence. The new buildings added fresh beauties to the 
already picturesque town, and, while they afforded comfort and luxury to their 
owners, gave employment to hands which would otherwise have wanted work. 
The owners of the silk factories reaped a rich harvest, and hundreds of bo 
and girls earned in them a ready livelihood by working as reelers. Meanwhile, 
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commerce augmented ; the annual retarns of shipping showed a vast increase 
in the amount of vessels ; the number of Rncuewaearinaienel in proportion, 
and ship-chandlers drove a thriving trade. 

As the inhabitants grew more wealthy, attention began to be paid to 
dress and fashion. Evening parties and musical reunions became the rage. 
In the bazaars are kept by Greeks, Ionians, Maltese, and some few 
Italians. Skylarks, and linnets, and canary-birds, are suspended in gaily- 

inted wire cages over the doors of these magazines, and their shrill 

ttle songs enlivened the scene amazingly. There is a grand promenade 
for cool of the evening in the southernmost cape. In its baths 
Bairut surpasses every other town in Syria, having elegant apartments, 
wi Biase windows and doors, and drapery hanging all round. Within 
may be obtained Rowland’s Macassar and Warren’s blacking. 

Les Seeurs de la Charité have established a boarding-school for young 
ladies, and a so tase for poor girls and Arabs. They have ta set 
up an ital, where sailors attacked by fever or any epidemic are kindly 
nursed and cared for, and the two best doctors at Bairut attend them. 
This is, indeed, true philanthropy. The American missionaries have also 
their schools; and Mr. Neale says, strangers are surprised at the numbers 
of men and boys to be met with in the streets of Bairut who speak Eng- 
lish as fluently, and pronounce it as well, as an Englishman himself. 
The ladies have several girls’ schools; and there is one doctor and his 
wife who have twelve or fourteen orphans, whom they have reared almost 
from infancy, and educated, fed, and clothed, at their private expense. 
There is quite a little colony of English at Bairut, although fever is as 
rife there as elsewhere in the bad season, and-is very fatal. The removal 
of the consul-generalship has been a decided loss to Syria, but has been 
remedied at Bairut, to a certain extent, by the formation of a mercantile 


J 


Tripoli, the next town proceeding northwards, is the general rendezvous 
for travellers wishing to visit Lebanon; and at the time of Mr. Neale’s 
visit there were no less than forty gentlemen and ladies assembled there 
for that’ purpose. It is a charming seaport, abounding with beautiful 
and fountains, not very cleanly, however, within, and fever, as 
elsew. F gr the fragrance that rises from the sweet-smelling 
flowers. Gibili, the next port, celebrated for its tobacco, is said to be 
almost free from this bane of Syria and Palestine. Beyond is the goodl 
town of Latakiyah, which Mr. Neale confounds with the Laodicea, which 
was one of the seven churches. The city to which St. John was commis- 
sioned was the capital of Greater Phrygia, and a very considerable city 
at the time it was named in Scripture. Its ruins are now designated 
as Aski-hisar. Latakiyah represents Laodicea ad Mare; and there were 
also a Laodicea, surnamed Combusta, on the borders of Lydia, and a Lao- 
dicea ad Libanum. A wooded, wild, and romantic country lies between 

iyah and Antioch. Francolin partridges, wood and hares, 
in this beautiful wooded district. But there are also cheetahs, 
hyzenas, and jackals in abundance ; and, according to Mr. Neale, the same 
district is much by bands of Ainsairi robbers, although we 


I 


: 


have travelled through the same with only a muleteer, and without inter- 
ruption. At the ish Khan at Orde (Urdi), where Mr. Neale and 


his 


is party lodged for a night, there were a number of native travellers 
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who had been there upwards of a week, remaining for other travellers to 
arrive, till they should muster a sufficiently strong body to venture 
through the mountains. Many were the tales of bloodshed and rapine 
recounted by these unfortunates, as they sat crouching round the ing 
wood-fire in the centre of the Khan; and such was the impression they 
made on three Hebrews bound for the Holy City, that they immediately 


relinguished their pilgrimage, and returned towards Antioch the very next 


morning. 

- At Antioch the superb barracks and beautiful mansion on the banks of 
the Orontes, erected by Ibrahim Pasha, of materials which had origi 
formed the oldest structures in the city, were, as in retribution for the 
sacrilege, in a tottering and dilapidated state. Mr. Neale stopped eight 
months at the olden capital of Syria, and, having, as before said, no turn 
for historical or antiquarian inquiries, excels in pictures of domestic life. 
Take, for expmple, the sketch of the life of a Turkish effendi, or gentle- 
man, at Antioch : 

He lives in his own, or rather in two houses—for the harem, though part of 
the same house, is entirely partitioned off, and no one but himself and his 
slaves know where it is, or how to get in and out of it. He always kee 
the door-key in his pocket, and when the ladies want anything they rap, like 
so many woodpeckers, at a kind of revolving cupboard, which is securely 
fastened into the wall. Through this cupboard, at which neither party can 
see the other, the lady speaks to the servant, and tells him what to fetch or 
buy for her at the bazaars ; and the article is brought and placed in the cup- 
board, which is wheeled round by the lady inside, so that she may take it out. 
When they are desirous of walking in the garden, or going to the bath, the 
key is delivered into the charge of some old duenna, and the effendi sees 
nothing more of it till the party has returned, and the ladies are safely locked 
u in. 

PThe effendi is, generally speaking, an early riser, and seldom sits up till a 
late hour at night. On issuing from his harem, he is waited upon by half a 
dozen slaves, who assist in his ablutions: one holds the ewer, another the 
soap, a third the towel, and a fourth and fifth assist him with his clean ap- 
parel. Having washed and dressed, he goes through his morning devotions at 
the nearest mosque. Returning home, his servants serve him with his cup ot 
bitter coffee and pipe of real gibili, by which time it is about seven a.m., the 
fashionable hour for a Turkish gentleman to call and receive visits. Acquaint- 
ances and friends saunter in, and salute the host, who salutes them. Beyond 
this, there is little conversation ; for Turks hate talking; and still less joking, 
for they detest laughing. They inquire like a parcel of anxious doctors, very 
kindly after each other’s health, and after the general salubrity of their re- 
y reat reap for no one ever dreams of asking how his friend’s wife is; 
that would be considered the grossest breach of decorum. Draft-boards, and 
Pipes, and coffee are introduced. Some play, others look on; and, save the 
aap | of the dice, very little is heard to interrupt the silence of the room, 
The effendi’s clerk comes in occasionally, with a batch of unanswered letters 
in his hands, and whispers mysteriously to the effendi, who either goes off 
into a violent fit of rage or nods his consent in approval of what has been 
done, just as the contents of the letter are pleasing or the reverse. Most of 
these letters are from the overseers, or the labourers in the effendi’s silk- 
gardens or olive plantations ; some few from people craving his assistance, 
others demanding repayment of loans of money ; for there are but few of the 
effendis of Antioch, though all rolling in riches, that are not indebted to some 
person or other for cash loans, as, such is their strange avarice, that though 

possess (to use an Oriental expression) rooms full of money, they are 
loth to extract one farthing from their treasures for their daily expenditure. 
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. About ten a.m. the effendi orders his horse, and followed by his pipe-bearer, 
who is, equally well mounted, takes a sedate ride in the environs of the town. 
On Saturdays, in lieu of riding, he goes to the bath ; but in either case he is 
pretty punctual as to the hour of his return. On reaching home, more pi 
and coffee are produced, and he affixes his. seal (for a Turk never signs his 
name) to the various business letters that his secretary has prepared, ready for 
despatching. The cry from the minaret now warns him that it is the hour 
for mid-day prayer. ashing his hands, face, and feet, he proceeds to the 
jami (mosque), where he remains till it is time to breakfast ; and when the 
atc a is served, he goes through the forms of ablution again. After his 
meals, he is required to wash once more. , 

I may here remark, for the guidance of strangers, that there is nothing a 
Turk considers more degrading than the want of this scrupulous cleanliness in 
Europeans ; and considering the climate, and the wisdom of doing in Rome as 
Rome does (apart from all other arguments), travellers, although seldom 
obliged to use their fingers as Turks do at their meals, ought strictly to adhere 
to this custom whilst amongst Orientals. 

The effendi, after his breakfast, which is generally a very good one, and is 
prepared by the careful hands of the fair ladies of the harem, retires into his 
seraglio for a couple of hours’ siesta, during the heat of the day. In this 
interval, if a pasha, or a bosom friend, or the devil himself were to appear, 
and ask of the servants to see their master immediately, they would reply that 
he was asleep in the harem, and that it was as much as their heads were worth 
to disturb him. 

At about two p.m. the effendi is again visible. He then occupies his time in 
playing drafts, or reading a Turkish newspaper. At four he goes once more 
to the mosque, and thence proceeds to tle secluded garden, on the banks of 
the Orontes. Here auberal other effendis are sure to meet him, for it is their 
usual evening rendezvous. Carpets are spread; baskets of cucumbers and 
bottles of spirit produced ; and they drink brandy, and nibble cucumbers, till 
nigh upon sundown. Sometimes cachouks, or dancing-boys, dressed up in 
gaudy tinsel-work, and musicians, are introduced for the entertainment of the 

arty. By nightfall, every individual has finished his two—some, more—bot- 
tles of strong aqua vite, and they return homewards, and dine—and dine 
heartily. Coffee is then introduced, but nothing stronger—as they never 
drink spirit or wine after their evening meals. The nine o'clock summons to 

rayer resounds from the minaret, and nine minutes after that the effendi is 
ast asleep, and nothing under an earthquake would bring him forth from the 
harem again, till he rises simultaneously with the sun next day. 

It may be safely stated that the whole of the wealth yielded by the rich 
and fertile soil of Antioch, and the villages under its jurisdiction, is divided 
between its ayans and effendis. The chief among these, Musoud Effendi, is 
said to possess upwards of one hundred mulberry plantations, which, in silk 
alone, a him a revenue of about fifteen thousand pounds per annum. 
Hadgi Halif Aga ranks next to Musoud Effendi. He is descended from a 
renegade Jew, and possesses all tne natural cunning of his ancestors, by which 
he has greatly augmented the influence and power arising from his social 
interest and position. 


“ Antioch,” Mr. Neale says further on, “is beyond dispute the cheapest 
place” (and one of the most beautiful, he might have added) “in the 
world, as’ well as one of the healthiest; and were it not for the little 
ragged boys, who rush at et stranger and throw stones at his door, 
annoying you in every possible way (this was a thing unknown in 
Ibrahim Pasha’s time), I should prefer it, as a place of residence, to any 
spot I have visited in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America.”’ 

My house was of perfectly new construction, well planted, and well situated, 
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and proof against water as well as wind. I had four rooms—a sitting-room, 
pang esa a bedroom, and a dressing-room. TI had'a walled enclosure of 
about ghty feet square, where roses and geraniums yied in beauty with jessa- 
mines and lilies. ere was also a poultry-yard, a pigeon-house, stables for 
three horses, a store-house, a kitchen, and a servants’ room. I had in the 
garden a grape-vine (muskatel), a pomegranate-tree, a rer) y a plum-tree, 
an apricot, and a China quince ; and, in addition to all these, a fountain per- 
petually jetting up water, and a well, and a bathing-room. For all this accom- 
modation I paid three hundred and fifty piastres—about three pounds sterling 
—and this was a higher rent than would be paid by any native. Of course the 
house was unfurnished, but furniture in the East is seldom on a grand scale—a 
divan, half a dozen chairs, a bedstead, a mattress, a looking-glass, a table or 
two, and half a dozen pipes, and narghilies, are all one requires. Servants 
cost about three pounds a head per annum. Seven and a half pounds of good 
mutton may be had for a shilling. Fowls—and fat ones too—twoperce each. 
Fish is sold..by the weight—thirteen rotolos for a beshlik, or about seventy 

unds weight for a shilling. Eels—the very best flavoured in the world— 
three halfpence each. As for vegetables, whether cabbages, lettuces, des 
asperges, celery, watercresses, parsley, beans, peas, radishes, turnips, carrots, 
cauliflowers, and onions, a pennyworth would last a man a week. Fruit is 
sold at the same rates; and grapes cost about five shillings the horseload. 

Game is also abundant. Dried fruits and nuts can be obtained in winter. In 
fact, living as well as one could wish, I found it impossible—house-rent, ser- 
vants, horses, board, washing, and wine included—to exceed the expenditure 
of forty pounds per annum. 

_If Europeans of moderate means, and especially with consumptive 
children, were to make Antioch their occasional home, many existing 
évils would gradually disappear, and the luxuries of Europe, society, books, 
and a place of weikte: would gradually spring up. Unfortunately, the 
English agent in Antioch is worse than a nullity. The consequence is, 
that the few English resident in this part of Syria abide some’ fifteen 
miles off, near the sea-side, in the beautiful valley of Suwaidiyah, or 
Seleucia Pieria, where the Barkers have their winter and summer resi- 
dence; and Mr. Neale pays a handsome and well-merited tribute to the 
virtues, the philanthropy, and the hospitality of the late head of the 
family. Here also Dr. Holt Yates, another philanthropist and a distin- 
ages traveller and physician, has lately erected a handsome residence. 

s. Barker having educated many of the Christian girls in the neigh- 
bourhood, European feelings are gradually creeping into the native so- 
ciety, as may be particularly seen at the house of Muxi Elias Abdil- 
masiah—the chief of the native residents ; and Mr. Neale adds, the only 
native gentleman in all Syria in his principles and conduct. 

Mr. Neale gives a detailed account of the late fanatical outbreak at 
Aleppo, but without throwing much light upon its real origin. “ It 
was,” he says, “ no mere love of plunder or violence that incited the wild 
people of the desert to this atrocious act. There had long been a sup- 

ed rancour in their breasts, which only wanted a spark to kindle into 
flames. I really believe that they were led on and secretly encouraged 
m their heinous outbreak by the cunning old chief, Abdallah Bay, who 
for many years acted as a rebel, and was at one time openly condemned 
assuch. Yet he was permitted to remain governor of Aleppo, because 
the Porte, in its feebleness, had not the means or authority to bring him 
to an account for his oft-repeated atrocities.” , 
In respect to matters of geography, our author pays as little regard to 
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correct information as he does in matters of archeology. On his wa 
from to Alexandretta, he calls the plai of Umk ‘ancient Imma}, 
Amuk, its chief river, the Afrin, he says joms the Orontes between 
the towns of Horns and Hamar. These are misprints for Hums and 
Hamah, towns situated far up the vale “para yp The fact is, that 
the Afrin empties itself into the Lake of Antioch on the plain of Umk 
or Amuk. 

With Alexandretta—the great focus of malaria—Mr. Neale is-exceed- 
ingly intimate, having resided there (his brother being the resident con- 

) for a considerable time. The pretty consular residence built by 
Mr. Hayes was, it appears, burnt by the Egyptians at the time when th 
were forced to evacuate Syria; while the great drain cut by Martinelli, 
under Ibrahim Pasha’s auspices, is now choked up, and the place in con- 
sequence is as unhealthy as ever. Winter at Alexandretta presents a few 
peculiarities worthy of record : 

I found wild ducks, geese, snipe, swans, and water-fowl of every description 
were plentiful at Scanderoon. We used to have an occasional shot from the 
windows of the house, and once or twice picked up a stray woodcock, but the 
heavy rain made it anything but inviting to follow up sporting to any extent. 
Ague, from which I had never then been a sufferer, hung in terrorum over my 
head ; besides which, I never lacked game for eating, during the whole of the 
winter, as the peasants in the surrounding villages plentifully supplied us 
with it daily. This was peculiarly fortunate, as-no meat was procurable, 
owing to the fast, and the villanous jackals had, despite every precaution, so 
thinned the poultry-yard in their nocturnal visitations, that we were compelled 
to be chary of such of our stock as remained. 

The more frightful the weather at night, the more it snowed, and hailed, and 
blew, and the more terrific the thunder and lightning, the more plentiful and 
mischievous were the jackals ; indeed, they certainly prefer stormy weather — 
for their exploits, mingling their dismal yells with the uproar of the elements. 
Now a detachment close under our windows would give a sudden yell to a 
more distant party, which would bear it on to a third, employed in a still 
more remote quarter, and then, for the space of five minutes, an incessant 
yelling would be kept up, mingled with the deep baying of the village dogs, 
which were as great thieves among the poultry as the jackals themselves. 
After this, a deep silence would ensue, which indicated the approach of mischief, 
and soon a violent cackling and screeching gave notice that the Philistines 
were at work. One Christmas Eve we rushed out to the rescue, and succeeded 
in recapturing five geese and an old turkey-cock, which these inveterate rogues 
had slang over their backs, and were quietly trotting off with. Though they had 
to scale a wall some four feet high, they used to to carry heavy bur- 
dens with them, and, once over, the paddling of their feet in the marshes an- 
nounced as orderly a retreat as the best dragoons could effect. When the 
moon enabled us to pick them out in this spot, they on some occasions lost 
the number of their mess, though I really believe that at times they were in 
detachments of no less than from eighty to a hundred strong. Jackals and 
dogs by night, and the interminable croaking of millions of frogs by day, are 
an astounding state of things to a new comer ; but time and habit make these 
matters of course, and I soon began to regard them as little as a native. 


__ If Alexandretta were properly drained, it would on many accounts (be- 
sides its being one of the best harbours on the coast of Syria) be a plea- 
sant and poy Jae of residence, although we should always give the 
preference to Bayas : 


The villages in the vicinity of Scanderoon supply the bazaars plentifully 
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with vegetables and fruit in the season. The vegetables produced are beans 
of various sorts, cucumbers, turnips, turnip-radishes, pumpkins, the love-apple, 
or Tomatta spinach, the bamiah, a vegetable common in India, and the Sle 
jam, likewise of Indian origin, and known also in the south of France. The 
fruit consists of apples, pears, peaches, pomegranates, apricots, melons, and 

rapes ; all, however, of a very inferior quality, except the grapes. Of these 
fatter they make black and red wines for home consumption, and some of the 
wine is really good. The natives boil their grapes in the process, which 
makes their wines sweet and heady, and most unpalatable to Europeans. The 
sea supplies excellent red mullets, and several other fish, including at times 
sardines and tonnies; but I never saw any species of shell-fish. Living is 
certainly cheap ; as the following brief table may show: ss. d. 





A loaf of bread : : 0 2 
Fresh butter, the oke of 2 Ibs. 11 oz. 0 2 
Fowls, each . : 0 2} 
Mutton, per rototo, 53 Ibs. 1 0 
Rice - je 0 74 
Fish ~ * 0 4 


And so on, in proportion, with omen else. As regards fresh milk and 
butter, Scanderoon is better supplied than any other part of Syria, which is 
strange, considering the scanty pasturage the cows have to subsist upon. 

Mr. Neale is happy in supposing the Sakal tutan, or so-called Jonas’s 
illars to have been raised perhaps by Alexander after his victory over 
arius. 

In Ainsworth’s Magazine, vol. 5, p. 516, the following passage will be 
found on this subject :—‘‘ This (Jonas’s pillars) is the spot at which Alex- 
ander had arrived in his march onwards from Issus, when he learnt that 
Darius had crossed the Amanus, and descended into the plain of Cilicia in 
his rear. Alexander’s arrival at this point, and the passage of the Per- 
sian army across Amanus, happened on the same night, as we learn from 
Quintus Curtius and from Plutarch, who call it the Pass of Syria; and it 
was probably in commemoration of this fact, and of the great victory ob- 
tained on the plain of Pinarus, that this triumphal gateway was erected.” 

A curious account is given of Kutchuk Ali Uglu and Mustuk Bay, 

chieftains at that most beautiful spot, Bayas (ancient Baiz) ; 
the environs of Alexandretta; a residence in Bailan, a town in the moun- 
tains in the pass into Syria; and rural life in the mountains, are also well 
and interestingly depicted; and the work concludes with some account of 
Tarsus, which is called in mistake a city of Silesia; of Marsina, where 
the most prominent building on one of the prettiest capes is the property 
of Mr. William B. Barker; of Adana, where under the Turks fanaticism 
and bigotry appear once more to flourish rampant; and of Cyprus, with 


an appropriate romance. 
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THE VEILED PICTURE. 


A TRAVELLER’S STORY. 
In Two Parts: — Part I. 


Tue dawn of a fine October morning, in 1817, was just breaking 
when the Paris diligence of Messrs. Lafitte and Co. took the opportunity 
of breaking also. That of the former, however, was as glorious as that 
of the latter was disastrous. I had been rambling during the summer 
months through that most interesting country ; the voleanic district of 
Auvergne had laved both my inward and my outward man in most of the 
celebrated waters which abound in that neighbourhood, and was on my 
return to Paris, where I expected to find the friends with whom I had 
travelled from England, and hoped to travel back again. It was then 
with a light heart that I had, on the preceding evening, jumped into the 
coupée of the luckless vehicle at the little town of Gannat, congratulating 
myself, firstly, on my good luck in finding a vacant place at all, and 
secondly, on that place being in the coupée, and lastly, and most espe- 
cially, on there being only one other passenger therein, whereby, as all 
travellers by diligence are aware, I was spared the uncomfortable task of 
performing bodkin all the way to Paris, and could take mine ease in mine 
own corner. When all prudential arrangements for the night, such as 
air cushion disposed at back, and cloak drawn over knees, were duly 
made, I began to take a survey of my fellow-traveller, who had greeted 
me on my entrance with much civility, but the light did not enable me 
to do more than perceive that he was a venerable-looking old gentleman, 
whose white locks escaped from under his travelling cap, and descended 
on his shoulders in great profusion. His manners, however, were so. 
courteous and dignified, that I, at once, recognised in him a specimen of 
that now well-nigh obsolete race the ancienne noblesse. After sundry 
oan and observations on the country through which we were tra- 
velling, and divers speculations as to the period at which our journey 
might possibly end, my fellow-traveller turned to the topic of the battle . 
of Waterloo, then a recent event. “ Now,” thought I, ‘for a quarrel.” 
But no; though he felt for the tarnished glory of the French arms, he 
felt yet more for the old family, and bore me no ill-will for being one of 
that nation by whose efforts they had been restored, and the Corsican 
usurper expelled. From these he reverted to the “good old days” of 
Louis XV., to whose body of Gardes du Corps he had formerly, it seemed, 
had the honour of belonging, related many anecdotes of that period, and 
was especially prosy about the ceremonies observed at the court of that 
dissolute and bien-aimé monarch. It was during a Jong story of this sort 
that I fell into a sound sleep, from which I was awakened by a loud 
crash, a pretty considerable thump on the head, and a heavy weight 
pers on my chest, for all which phenomena, though startling at first, 

was quickly able satisfactorily to account. The crash was caused by 
the ponderous diligence coming into sudden and violent collision with 
the ground; the thump by the same sort of rude contact between my 
head and the roof thereof; whilst the weight which I felt so oppressive 
was the body of my fellow-traveller, lying upon me in a state of com- 
ete insensibility, and bleeding profusely. Freeing myself as gently as 
could from the apparently lifeless mass, I managed to get the window 
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down, and creep through the somewhat-narrow aperture, when the cause 
and full extent of the accident was intelligible enough. |The iron arm of 
the axle of the near hind wheel had broken off short, and such was the 
weight of luggage and packages of all kinds and descriptions stowed 
away on the roof, that, going, as I understand we were, at, for a French 
in those days, a rapid pace, the shock had been sufficient to 
completely capsize us. Sudden and severe, however, as the shock had 
been, the lives and limbs of the passengers had escaped without loss or 
material damage ; those in the interior being too closely packed for any 
very violent collision with each other, and the three individuals in the 
cabriolet, of whom the conducteur was one, being pitched clean, I do not 
mean any reference to their persons, but to their mode of projection, into 
a ploughed-field by the road-side, where lay sprawling, and sacréing, 
and mondieuing, in the most piteous and guttural tones imaginable, 
though none appeared to have sufficient excuse for the unearthly noises 
he made from any actual hurt he had sustained. I was, however, too 
anxious to afford help to my companion in the coupée, to ascertain very 
minutely their condition, even had I been able to obtain an answer to m 
inquiries, where all insisted on talking at once and at the top of their 
voices, and in a tone and with a vehemence which, in any other country, 
would have seemed a prelude to nothing short of a battle royal. Seeing, 
however, a peasant, en blouse, standing hard by, leaning on his spade, 
and looking quietly on, I concluded he was not one of the passengers, 
and might consequently be of some use. Accordingly I hailed him, and 
after some irresolute gestures, he came up to me, when I explained, 
rather by dragging him to the door of the carriage than by any verbal 
communications, which would probably have failed, for what purpose I 
wanted his assistance. Having opened the door of the carriage, I looked 
in. There lay my unfortunate companion, “his silver skin laced with 
his golden blood,”’ still insensible and somewhat cramped, it is true, but 
" not in so uncomfortable a position as might, under the circumstances, 
have been expected, seeing that I had propped him up as well as I could, 
before I made my own exit, with my air cushion and that of the seat he 
had occupied. Being a tall and heavy man, to get him righted and out 
was a work of no small difficulty; however, our united efforts were at 
last successful, and the poor a a was laid on the turf by the road- 
side, on a couch formed of cushions, great coats, &c., &e. 

My assistant, who, I must say, now exhibited all the alacrity I could 
wish, and more handiness than I had expected from him, ran for water, 
whilst I proceeded to examine my unlucky friend’s wounds. He ex- 
hibited an ugly gash on the head, from which had flowed the stream of 
blood which had so disfigured his venerable locks. His left shoulder, too, 
I found was dislocated. By the plentiful application of cold water to his 
head and temples, and of some hartshorn, which I happened to have about 
me, to his nostrils, I at length succeeded in restoring him to conscious- 
ness, of which the first symptom he gave was to glare upon me with an 
expression of terror and alarm, and exclaiming, in accents of deep despair, 
‘Hah! blood!—more blood!” He uttered a piercing shriek, and again 
relapsed.into syncope. Thus assured, however, that he still lived, the 
feeb moment seemed so favourable for the reduction, of the dislocated 

>, that I set. to work forthwith, and, with the assistance of my friendly 
paysan, quickly divested him of his coat, and having placed him in a 
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position, instantly slipped the joint into the socket, and bound it 
Sk wr neckeoth, lh 3 sachet ny trperae and by the help of 


a little brandy from m ing flask, he was completely restored. 
witht ified look, for which I could not well ac- 
count, until 1 discovered that my face and dress were stained with the 
blood which had flowed from his wound whilst he lay upon me in the car- 
riage. I hastened to remove what I conceived to be the cause of his 
ious looks, by assuring him I had received no injury whatever except 
slight contusion not worth mentioning, and that the blood, which I 
washed off in his presence, was his own. The next consideration was— 
what was to be done? To stay where we were was out of the question ; 
no sort of public conveyance would pass that way en route to Paris until 
the second morning at the same hour. My companion’s wound required 
ontdlin’ I wanted my breakfast, for the air of the morning had 
sO qui my appetite, that the thoughts of my disaster were fast 
vision of café au lait and a biftek. The realisation of 
this ing prospect became the more probable when I learnt that we 
were not more than a short league from the town of Moulins, whither I 
instantly despatched my trusty paysan, whose faculties and movements 
were much quickened by the promise of a five-frane piece when he re- 
turned with some sort of vehicle to convey us into the town. During his 
absence, which lasted two mortal hours, I had abundant time to consider 
and contemplate the person and demeanour of the individuals whom 
chance had thus thrown in my way, and, as it were, upon my charity. 
The former still exhibited sufficient traces of manly beauty to show that, 
in his youth, he had been strikingly handsome, whilst the latter spoke the 
accomplished and high-bred gentleman in the truest and least hacknied 
acceptation of the word. Being now perfectly himself again, he listened 
with much interest to such account of our accident as I was able to give, 
and, ascertaining from his bandaged head and shoulder the nature and 
extent of my services to him, his gratitude was expressed in the warmest 
terms. 

“T am the last of an‘ ancient house,” said he, “and but for you 
should have died on the road like adog. I am the Marquis de Marigny, 
pray tell me to whom I am under so much obligation.” 

“Why, sir,” said I, “my name is D——, by profession a physician, 
and, at a pinch, a tolerable surgeon, and I never so congratulated myself 
on my slender knowledge of this branch of the healing art as on the pre- 
sent occasion.” 

Further conversation was interrupted by the arrival of the paysan with 
a sort of rickety cabriolet, drawn by so small a horse, decorated with so 
large a collar, and covered with such a profusion of trappings, that, until 
he drew up beside us, and I could clearly distinguish the animal’s four 
legs, I was not quite sure that the vehicle did not progress by some loco- 
motive power of its own. 

Having roused the conducteur, whom we found fast asleep amidst a 
io of i , we selected our respective baggage, and, 

ing secured it as well as we could on and about the cabriolet, I took 
an ionate leave of the good paysan, and, mounting by the side of 
my venerable companion, handled the ribbons and started. Our diminu- 
tive steed, however, required no great skill in coachmanship, nor any per- 
suasion to get home again as quickly as the weight behind him would 
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permit, so that we soon arrived at the town where, our arrival being 
we found mine host of the Hétel d’Allier and his domes- 
tiques on the alert; » by the time I had made a hasty toilet, a 
good breakfast, to which I did ample justice, was on the table. Our 
meal being ended, and my companion complaining of a good deal of pain, 
I set forth in search of an ecary’s shop, where I procured the neces- 
ials; and his hurts having been properly dressed and bandaged, 
Sate hiss to: ae to bed: end ecck the repose he so much needed till 
dinnertime. In the mean time I amused myself by writing some letters 
and in strolling through and about the environs of this neat and lively 
town, which the pen of Sterne has rendered classic ground. The evening 
was spent in my friend’s bedroom, as he was not well enough to join the 
in the salon. Nevertheless he was in good spirits, and very com- 
municative ; informed me that he was the younger son of a noble family 
in Dauphiny, but that by the death ofhis elder brother, many years since, 
he had succeeded to the title and family estate, to which he had been pay- 
ing a farewell visit when I joined him at Gannat. These family histories 
and sundry interesting anecdotes of the days of Louis XV. and XVI. so 
animated the old man, that I, fearing the excitement in his present '‘con- 
dition, thought it prudent to plead fatigue and retire to rest. 

Before we parted, however, for the night, he made me promise that I 
would not desert him on the morrow if he should not be able to travel, but 
that I would accompany him to Paris, and take up my quarters with him 
during my stay in that capital. The next morning I found him, though 
much better, yet still unfit for a continuous journey of any length. With 
the assistance, therefore, of our host, we engaged a voiturier who, for a 
eertain sum, agreed to take us to Paris by such stages as we might 
direct and find agreeable. ‘To describe the wie Moulins to Paris 
would be to write a guide-bvok ; suffice it to say, that the weather was de- 
lightful, and my companion, who not only bore the journey well, but 
seemed to derive both health and spirits from this easy mode of travelling, 
was altogether the most amusing companion I had ever happened to meet 
with ; msomuch, that I almost regretted, when we pulled up at the 
Barriére d’Italie on entering the gay capital of France, that our journey 
wasatanend. We arrived about four o'clock p.m., and drove straight 
to the Place Beauveau, where, without his order to the driver to stop, I 
should not have failed to pitch upon his residence, so perfectly was it in 
keeping with the appearance and character of its venerable owner. There 
prevailed throughout the same air of antiquity ; we were admitted by an 
ancient porter and received by another elderly domestic, well-nigh as 
venerable and aristocratic in his appearance as the master, who expressed 
in affectionate, yet respectful terms, the lively satisfaction he felt on again 
beholding his cher marquis, whose arrival he had been expecting for some 
days, and manifested the most touching anxiety when he saw the traces, 
and heard a brief account of the accident which had befallen him. My 
friend, having most courteously and cordially welcomed me to his house, 
consi me to the care of Antoine, as this ancient serving.man was 
¢ and by whom I was conducted to a suite of apartments, aw seconde 
it is true, but most comfortably and tastefully furnished in the Louis- 
; style of decoration. The walls were hung with tapestry, re- 
lieved at intervals by splendid mirrors and tables of rare marbles, whilst 
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a bed, with green silk hangi worthy of, and apparently coeval with, 
Anne of Austria herself, ‘iehasted me i night of luxurious LN 

Having, with Antoine’s assistance, unpacked and arranged my ward- 
robe, I proceeded to dress for dinner, and my operations were scarcely 
concluded ere he knocked at my door and announced that it was serv 
I immediately followed him downstairs to a spacious and well-lighted 
salon, where my friend awaited me. The repast to which we sat down 

ve me a very exalted opinion of the savoir faire of my friend's chef. 

re was no rosbif, no plomboudin, no clumsy attempt at imitation of 
the English cuisine, out of compliment to me; all was French, and all 
was perfect—the soup pure and restoring—the cétellettes magnifiques, 
and the vol au vent superbe. The Champagne was frappé to the minute, 
the Chambertin shed its bougue, and the Bordeaux of rare quality. Mine 
host ate and drank sparingly, but he did the honours of his table in a 
manner so courteous, yet so jovial withal, that our dinner was a protracted 
one, and it was late ere we retired to coffee in his library, an oblong room 
of noble dimensions, and so furnished that it would have been called 
comfortable even in England, and elegant everywhere. The sides were 
covered with bookcases, whose shelves contained the best German, 
French, and Italian authors, and a much larger assortment of Engiish 
works than is usually found in a foreigner’s collection. ‘The ends were 
hung with some choice specimens of the old masters and one or two of 
the modern French school, whilst here and there on marble tables, or 
pedestals, stood some exquisite pieces of sculpture, which showed to the 
greatest advantage under the soft light of three lamps of the purest 
alabaster, which hung suspended from the ceiling ; in short, the aspect of 
the whole apartment proclaimed the owner to be a man of wealth, taste 
and literature. 

Amongst the pictures, I observed that a large one, which hung alone 
over the mantelpiece, was covered by a black crape veil or curtain. This, 
of course, excited my curiosity; but as my friend, in describing the others, 
never in any way alluded to it, I felt that inquiry was impossible. In 
fact, he always contrived, or appeared to contrive, to divert my attention 
when he perceived me looking in that direction. 

“You see sir,” said he, “that I do in some measure cultivate English 
literature. I have read the works of most of your best writers, and flatter 
myself that I can almost taste and appreciate the beauties of your great 
poet Shaks . d have seen, too, your Siddons give vitality and form 
to the sublime conceptions of his genius. Her Queen Katharine was 
noble, her Constance touching, and her Lady Macbeth terrible. I shall 
never,”’ continued he, in a low tone, and as if talking to himself, “ never 
forget it ; it recalled too vividly,” and here, methought, his eye glanced 
at the veiled picture, when, suddenly starting up, he fetched from one of 
the shelves the volume containing that play, and read aloud some passages 
with a power and effect that quite surprised me. I was about to compli- 
ment him on the correctness of his conception and the force of his elocu- 
tion, but he waved his hand, as if pained by the images produced on his 
mind by the scene he had just hastily restored the book to its shelf, 
and turned the conversation to some topic of the day, which, with other 
trivial matter, occupied us till I proposed to retire. Shaking my hand 
warmly, my friend jocularly expressed his hope that, “as I had less on 
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my conscience than Lady Macbeth, so I should. rest better,” and we 
Sleep, however, I could not, though my body was weary and m 
couch soft. My mind had been strongly and strangely excited, as well } 
by my host’s impassioned recital of Macbeth as by the crape-clad pic- 
ture, and I could not help fancying that there was some mysterious con- 
nexion between it and the play. Thus I lay watching the flickering 
light emitted by the embers of my wood-fire, which was now fast dyin 
away on the hearth, until the pendule on the chimney-piece cement 
in silver tones that it was three o'clock. 

‘T can endure this no longer,” exclaimed I ; “see that picture I must 
and will. Every soul in the house is now buried in sleep; why should 
I not steal. down to the library and gratify my indomitable curiosity? 
If it be a breach of hospitality, it is surely a venial one? What can 
the old gentleman expect, if he will thus tantalise his guests ?” 

Whilst I thus reasoned with myself, I was busily employed. in wrap- 
ping my robe de chambre about my person and in li biting my candle, 
Lat in one minute I stood before the object of my waking dreams, and 
in another the light was raised to its proper level and the crape thrown 
back; when, instead of some scene of blood, which my heated imagina- 
tion had conjured up, there stood revealed before my wondering eyes 
the portrait of one of the loveliest women I ever beheld. The head, set 

fully on exquisitely-turned shoulders, exhibited a countenance in 
which sweetness and intelligence were intimately blended. . The features, 
though not what is termed regular, were most harmonious, and gave me 
a clearer idea of Lord Byron’s “the mind, the music breathing from her 
face,” than I had ever had before. _ Her dark chestnut hair, parted Ma- 
donnawise on her pale and thoughtful brow, fell in rich clusters down an 
ivory neck, and finally rested on a bosom “firm as a maiden’s, as a ma- 
tron’s full.”” But it was the eyes which chiefly riveted my gaze. Dee 
and clear as one of Ruysdael’s lakes, they seemed to reflect in their limpid 
mirror every surrounding object. At the first glance their expression 
was that of softness; but on fixing mine upon them as I did, in all the 
intensity of admiration, they seemed gradually to assume so stern an 
aspect, as if reproving my impertinent curiosity, that I fairly quailed 
beneath their glance. Whilst I thus stood, rooted as it were to the 
spot, and lost. in mingled feelings of admiration and wonder, not un- 
mixed with a certain sensation of awe, a hand laid gently on my shoul- 
der caused me to start round, and I beheld my friend standing beside 
me. I was about to mutter some apology, but he stopped me, saying, 
“It was my fault, Ido not blame you. I ought to have known that 
that veiled picture would excite your curiosity, and I ought not to have 
brought you here unless I was prepared to gratify it. But return to 
bed, and to-morrow you shall know my history and that of the picture 
now before you. I never yet imp it to mortal ear, but as it will 
interest, and may possibly be useful to you in after-life, you shall have 
it, a8. some return for the services you have rendered me. Good night.” 
So saying he waved his hand in a friendly but somewhat authoritative 
manner, and I betook myself to my apartment, a good deal abashed and 
of my adventure. 
' Tt: was late the next morning when Antoine, presenting himself at 
my bedside, broke my slumbers, and with them the current of a dream 
» Sept.—vou. XCil. NO. CCOLXIX. I 
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of which the picture and the occurrences of the past night formed the 
basis. He in me he had just dressed his master, and tendered me 
the like service, which, however, I declined, and proceeded, unaided and 
alone, to dress with all expedition. My friend received me in the salon, 
manent pete rye oe m ps A a or ei yg 

it was to ve that his night not been passed in sleep. 
He looked Taner Fadi ont of spirits, at our breakfast was a somewhat 
silent one. it was me a sat awhile lost in deep thought, but at 
length, as if by sudden effort, he arose and touvk me by the a saying, 
‘¢ Allons, M. D-——, let us adjourn to the library, where I will unburdea 


mind, and perform the promise of last night.” 
he pi picture was still uncovered, and we were no sooner seated than, 


as if fearing his resolution might give way, he immediately began thus : 


In the year 1770 I had, as I have already informed you, the honour 


= aman to that distinguished body the * fas du ied and though 
sous ba uired my almost constant presence at Versailles, I, neverthe- 
ha iba odging ‘a this house, which is now mine. I had at that 


oa but little prospect of ever possessing a house of my own, and could 
not always ; rent for the room i then necisied therein. ay 
family, of “which 1 was the youngest, was rich, but I was ens 
have often gone without a dinner, because I had not wherewithal to pay 
for one. I fell into debts, which my brother promised, some day or 
other, to pay ; or I might, perhaps, get a rich wife, for we men A 
fashion, whilst youth and ofl looks lasted, thought ourselves fairl 
titled to use the folly of wealthy old dowagers as an instrument p ws 
in our hands by Providence to enable us to’revenge ourselves on Fortune 
for her cruelty in making us younger sons. “ Remember,” my father 
used to say to me, “that there is nothing on which our good or ill-fate 
in life so much me as on women ; we are in their hands; they 
manage us as they please; and it is the gentlest and the meekest who 
rule us the most e ually. ” I, however, led a gay and thoughtless life, 
and never troubled myself to inquire what # aca good or evil, 
women might have on my future life. I had three occupations which 
took up all my time—the ordinary routine of duty at Versailles ; to pay 
assiduous court to the Prince de Beauveau, who honoured me wih his 
tronage, and for which reason I chose my lo as near as I could 
to his hotel; and last, though not least, there was Mademoiselle 
Zephirine, premiere danseuse at the Theatre Audinet. You smile, Mr. 
D—., sak ce6e recollect that I am now speaking of more than forty years 
ago. Ah! it was then no slight affair to keep a mistress, I assure you; 
for, though not allowed to bear one’s name, she was to be openly acknow- 
ledged and as openly fought for when there was occasion. I had, for 
instance, to call out an officer in the Swiss Guards, for presuming to say 
that Zephirine had failed in one of her favourite and most admired 
The Princess de Beauveau knew of the connexion, and did not di 
prove; so I practised ong ne gm the day, that I mig 
as the partner o Zephirine at the ublic balls in 
Baris nd the fie ie'clanptaves at Versailles, where we rs on the 
t of the mossy turf. Zephirine had all the accomplishments 
codon ated f t take the fancy of a sprig of fashion of that period; she 
fenced and rode beautifully ; loved champagne suppers, and doted on all 
the costly fineries of ame Bertia’s splendid show-room. In short, I 
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rained myself with so little thought and so much pleasure that I believed 
myself to be in love, and was quite sure that Mademoiselle was as warmly 
attached to me; when, one evening, she came into my room here, —this 
very room, my dear Mr. D——, were we are now sitting, still attired in 
her theatrical costume, and with the stage-paint not yet rubbed off her 


face. 
eee<Chevaler,” said she, “ take care of yourself, your creditors are about 
to pounce upon you—yes, to arrest you. I learnt the fact not five 
minutes ago from an attorney's clerk, who makes love to my maid, and I 
came in haste to——” 

«“ How can I sufficiently thank you, dearest,” said I; “and so for me 
you brave even a prison, and-——” 

“Why, not exactly,” replied she. -‘‘ You see, Chevalier, you have no 
— or credit, and I should be a burden to you.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, at first I had thoughts of sharing your fallen fortunes, but a 
Monsieur Edmond, the son of an East India Di , has advised me to 
abandon my intention and accompany him to England; ’twill be a saving 
to and we are going to start immediately ; our travelling-carriage 
ils Good-by, my dear chevalier,—au en 

With that she made a pirouette, and in three bounds was out of the 
room. I ran, I flew, but Zephirine was too nimble for me, and I reached 
the street just in time to see her jump lightly into the carriage of the rich 
Englishman, and drive off at a gallop. To follow them—to overtake the 
ravisher and force him to resign his prey, was my first impulse; but, alas! 
I had no money, nor the means of borrowing any, and stood, moreover, 


’ jn need of the kind intervention of the Prince de Beauveau between me 





and my importunate creditors. There was nothing for it, therefore, but 
to digest the affront as well as Icould. When my miad became somewhat 
calmer, and I had pretty well got over the jeers of m i I 
began to ask myself if I had really loved Zephirine, and if there had not 
been more vanity than passion in all the follies she had led me to com- 
mit? The response was, that I had mot been in love with her, nor she 
with me. We both loved a jolly, rackety life—that was all; she was too 
flighty for affection, and I too dissipated for serious attachment. Besides, 
a man rarely allows his whole mind and thoughts to be entirely engrossed 
by any woman; he courts distraction in the variety of other occupations 
and tastes; all pursuits, all channels of employment, are open to him; 
and if he be a soldier, he is exposed to so many vicissitudes and dangers, 
and meets with so many adventures, that all the passions are brought 
into play, and each in its turn so blunts and weakens the influence of the 
other that none makes any durable impression. He abandons, without 
scruple, a beloved mistress for a wealthy wife, and speaks of it openly 
without shame or reserve, whilst a woman would blush at the bare idea 
of such an act. Woman’s love lives on self-denial, grows by sacrifices, 
and expands under the pressure of misfortune. I do not say that such is 
the love of all women, but it is of that chosen few with whose feelings it is 
to trifle, and who are not to be cast off with impunity. I have 

the more at length on my connexion with Zephirine, because her 
name will re-appear in the course of the history of my first read love. 
a (continued M. de Marigny), — cut up by De ap 

eared to confess, oN uitting my lodgings in 

Place Beauveau, and of having no other solidonae than the barracks of 
12 
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the Gardes du Corps at Versailles, when, one evening, at about eleven 
o’clock, as I was returning home, pondering over the urgent importunities 
of my creditors, and my brother's slackness in carrying into effect his 
promises and good intentions towards me, I heard oe pro- 


ceeding from the very place whither I was going, and the spot 
where it is crossed by a narrow street which leads into the Champs 
Elysées, then, neither paved, nor, as now, ornamented by good houses on 
each side. _ I need hardly add that this street was as dark as pitch, whilst 
even the place itself was only dimly lighted.by the flickering f= of 
the one poor lamp which hung before the hotel of M. le Prince de Beau- 
veau. I drew my sword, and ran towards the whence the-cries pro- 
ceeded, but had scarcely gone twenty yards before I stumbled over a 
lifeless body. I stretched out my hands, and caught by the arm a faint- 
ing female, who, at the same moment, seemed to come to herself only to 
clei her cries and lamentations. 
' “Help! help!” cried she, in a voice choked by tears. 

“ Here is help, madame,” said I; “ what is the matter—tell me ?” 

“Help! they have slain this unhappy gentleman by my side.” 

My lodging being close by I ran ind shook the great gate by repeated 
knocking, until I roused the porter and my own servant, cried murder, 
and, as at that hour of the night many of the inmates were not yet gone 
to bed, a light was soon procured, and all hastened to the scene of the 
murder, There we found, stretched in a pool of blood, a young and 
handsome female, her face whiter than the kerchief which encircled her 
blood-stained neck, her ears torn, her hands wounded, and close beside 
her the dead body of a man, somewhat older than herself, and which the 
neighbours speedily recognised as that of M. de Fosseux, a gentleman of 
some distinction at the bar, and who lived in the Place Beauveau, right 
opposite to my house. A general cry of horror burst from us all. The 
victim had been stabbed to the heart by a strong and steady hand, and 
the dagger—the instrument with which the crime had been perpetrated 
—had dropt from the wound, and was bathed in blood. 

“There were two of them,” cried the young lady, sobbing; ‘one 
seized my hands, tore the ear-rings from my ears, and snatched my neck- 
lace from -my neck, whilst the other stabbed M. de Fosseux, who fell 
without a-groan. Ah! if they had but been content only to rob us!” © 

Then were the lamentations of the unhappy lady renewed, and she 
fell into’ repeated swoons, from which she was recalled only to weep yet 
more and more bitterly. We raised her up and carried her to her own 
house, or rather to that of M. de Fosseux, whither we also carried him, 
and sent for a surgeon; but his help was useless; M. de Fosseux had long 
ceased to breathe. On receiving information of the occurrence, a lieu- 
tenant of police came instantly, and very speedily and satisfactorily 
decided on a very evident fact, namely, that the sole object of the assassins 
had been plunder, for M. de Fosseux had been robbed of his watch, his 
purse, a valuable ring, the mark of which was still visible on one of his 
fingers, and a pair of diamond buckles. Having satisfied himself on this 
point, the officer next proceeded to the apartment of the young lady, 
whom he interrogated most strictly as to all the details and circumstances 
attending the commission of the deed. She replied to all his questions 
with. much. self-possession, and the most exact precision—“ stated her 
name to be Eugenie d’Ermay, by birth a gentlewoman, and ‘a native of 
Poitou ;.twenty-five years of age, and an orphan, without any private 
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fortune; and,” added she, casting her eyes on the ground, “I have lived 
for seven years with M. de Fosseux, without the sanction of the marri 
tie.” He, her sole protector, and the only friend to whom she could look 
on-leaying: the convent where she had been educated, had also been her 
seducer; but he introduced her to society and to the families of: his 
friends, and that very evening they had been supping with Madame la 
Comtesse de T , and were returning on foot, when, close to their 
own door, the above tragical event took place. As to the deed itself, all 
had been effected with the utmost rapidity.. Two men, whom they had 
for some time observed to be following them, suddenly rushed upon them 
—one of the two had seized her and held her fast, whilst he stripped her 
of her trinkets; the other, laying hold of M. de Fosseux, had struck him 
a too’sure and fatal blow, and robbed him with a despatch and address 
which showed an experienced hand ; all this had been but the work of an in- 
stant, and the two assassins‘had fled towards the Champs Elysées with such 
that they were already far beyond pursuit before the unhappy lady sus- 
pected that he whom she loved was at all hurt, much less that he was killed. 

‘Did you observe,” asked the police officer, “if one of the men was 
tall and strongly made and had red hair, and the other short and high- 
shouldered ?” 

Mademoiselle d’Ermay could not answer these questions; she felt cer- 
tain, however, that the man who had killed M. de Fosseux was tall, and 
her impression was confirmed by the fact of the blow having evidentl 
been struck from above downwards. ‘There were at that time in Paris 
two highwaymen, one of whom was called Pierre le Mauvais, and the 
other Guillaume le Bossu. These worthies were the theme of market- 
places and wine-shops, and as every robbery and murder committed in the 
capital was attributed to them, this was of course laid at their door. 

Whilst listening attentively to this examination, and marking the pro- 
found grief of Eugenie—her deathlike paleness and her silent despair—I 
could not but pity.M. de Fosseux, whom cruel fate had thus severed at 
the early age of thirty-two, not only from life, but from so young and 
lovely a companion. As Mademoiselle d’Ermay had mentioned the 
name of the Coiehenrs de T——, the officer of police called upon this 
lady in order to ascertain the truth of the statement as to her supper 
party: and found it to be perfectly correct. The comtesse, as soon as she 

of the sad event, hastened to assure Mademoiselle d’Ermay of her 
sympathy by every demonstration of kindness and affection, and, deter- 
mined not to leave her in a house now become one of mourning, with the 
corpse of M. de Fosseux for her sole companion, insisted on taking her 
instantly to her own. Mademoiselle d’Ermay consented on one condition, 
namely, that she should be permitted once more to look on him who had 
been the only object she had loved on earth. I was present at this last 
seene of this sad drama. Mademoiselle d’Ermay said nothing, but throw- 
ing herself on her knees by the side of the bed on which they had laid 
M. de Fosseux, her hands convulsively clasped together and her head sunk 
on her breast, she was absorbed for some minutes in fervent prayer, when, 
suddenly rising and turning to Madame de T , she said, ‘I am ready, 
madame.” She then immediately quitted the house in that silence which 
isthe surest sign of profound affliction, and having seen her safely con- 
veyed to Madame de T ’s, I took my leave. 
‘On reaching my own abode, I fell into a reverie in which I could not 
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ing the attachment of such a woman as Mademoiselle d’Ermay 
she tabbed anesteadeiaoss at my connexion with irme. Yet 
all my feeli Sc a ee te ie cad tecdn oul 
@ moment, even in thought, @ young yw 
Seed eed tha AE a eda ene the guise of a friend, 
had betrayed into her first and only error—could I for an instant allow 
to place her in the same class with an opera-dancer? I hated my- 
for the very thought, which could never have suggested itself but to 
one who had never known any other sort of tie than such as had bound 
me to Zephirine—who had never been loved, nor ever felt the genuine 
passion. I slept not that night, nor did I wish to sleep; my. mind was 
too occupied in recalling every movement, every gesture, every word 
that fell from the lips of Mademoiselle d’Ermay ; her gentle countenance, 
her and that brow so fair and so open, whose polished sur- 
face even terror the most appalling had not been able to ruffle. Still I 
‘was not in love with her; I merely tried to recal her features, which the 
darkness of the night and the uncertain glimmer of candles had not en- 
abled me tosee and examine so perfectly as I couldhave wished. How- 
ever, I promised myself better success the next day, when I resolved to 
observe her with the closest attention, although I felt that in so doing I 
was rashly exposing myself to that undefinable and seducing something 
which hung around her like a charm. 








TO HER HAND IN AGE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF JUSTINUS KORNER, 


By Capram Mepwi. 


Oxp as I am, could I command 
A youthful and a better lay, 
How would I sing about her hand, 
And all its love has done portray. 
The dear, dear hand, of anxious thought 
And housewife cares shows many a dent, 
That hand no volume ever wrote, 
Nor played on any instrument. 
But that dear hand—the industrious one— 
The spinning-wheel full oft has plied, 
And stitching many a shirt and gown 
Till the late night, the needle eyed. 
Yes, thou hast knitted, worked, and sewn, 
Till lined and red that hand of thine; 
Press’d many a wanderer’s too thine own, 
That heaped the board with meat and wine. 
Well feel I too—remembered still, 
Thine hand’s first pressure, in that hour 
When on my heart, in deepest thrill, 
It struck with a magnetic power. 
And now, when that true hand I feel, 
Lain on my faintly-beating heart, 
Still do I know the magic spell, 
Its lightest finger can impart. 
I kiss that hand with youthful glow 
From my blind eyes, dear hand! on thee 
Fall oft my tears in hot streams flow, 
This hand, is it not poetry? 
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A PESTIVAL OF ART. 


Tue Arab poet exclaimed in his song : 

“‘ They said the time of our departure draweth near.” I replied, 
“ ot shall I be threatened with departure ?” 

Thus it was with us, who have imprudently delayed our visit to Mr. 
Lewis’s studio to the eleventh hour—we say imprudently, for was it not 
so to abridge ourselves so long of a pleasure such as can seldom be ob- 
tained with so little exertion? It is true that our climate has lately so 
much resembled that of the sun which shone on the enterprising artist in 
his rambles, that an excuse may be found for more than Eastern laziness; 
and such alone could keep the lover of the beautiful from the gallery of 
sketches with which Mr. Lewis has enriched himself and the world during 
a ten years’ ramble in Italy, Greece, Turkey, and Egypt. 

There are one hundred and seventy-five of them, and every one tells a 
tale such as a company of Eastern listeners would delight in hearing. 
There are peasants of the Abruzzi, Greek girls of Yanina, and young 

tian maids, in whose faces may be seit some of those life-histories 
which the poet Longfellow sees marked in the lights and shadows of the 
countenance ; books, he calls them, in which are sermons, love tales, 

poems and biographies, comic stories, and farces. 

There are mosques and tombs, shrines and chapels, interiors of houses 
and bazaars, so truthful in their details, that, almost for the first time, we 
seem to become intimately acquainted with the habits and manners of the 
people amongst whom the master-artist has sojourned. We see the 
Mandarah in his house at Constantinople where he dwelt, its roof glow- 
ing with rich colours, its windows large and of Elizabethan form, except 
where the upper panes are dim, yet gleaming with a network of colour 
and gold so delicately and elaborately depicted, that the minutest forms 
can be discerned; on one pane steps proudly forth one of those jewelled 
peacocks such as accompanied the sage who visited the King of Persia 
when he kept the festival of the new year, and who was trained to mark 
the fleeting hours of night and day by flapping its wings and uttering its 
mournful ery; on a centre pane we can descry passages from the Koran 
entwined with garlands, and doubtless might read, if we paused to deci- 
pher the shining letters, promises and adjurations like these: 

“Oh, true believers! ye shall be rewarded with the highest apartments 
in Paradise.’ 

“* Oh, true believers! obey God and his apostle !” 

Close to this beautiful sketch hangs one of a richly-adorned hhareem 
carriage, drawn by two fine white oxen covered with trappings, which 
seem pacing steadily along, proud of the gorgeous ornaments they bear ; 
their mild serene eyes gazing out of the picture as if to warn the specta- 
tor to give them way. The foreshortening here shows the wondrous power 
of the artist in a rematkable manner; the same may be said of the 
sketches of dromedaries in various attitudes, attended by their Bedouin 
drivers: one fine animal in particular snufis the air and steps rapidly 
er: his desert track with a movement really amazing. 

ere is a Turkish Surrogee, full of life and spirit, whose appearance 
confirms the remark of the author of “ Edthen,’’ that “the wretched often 
look more picturesque than their betters, aud though all the world look 
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down on these Surrogees, their tawny skins and their grisly beards 
will omy them honourable standing in pa essen of a lan 
ith singular and startled awe, we observe the interior and altar of 
the shrine of the Burning Bush in the convent of Mount Sinai, which 
has never before been revealed to European eye, for Mr. Lewis’s pencil is 
the only one yet allowed to figure it to inquiring eyes. It is a strange 
and peculiar view of a spot bal peeibots in its great decay, moulderin 
and ruined, but glittering with gold and those antique vivid colours whic 
will not fade before the glare of time. Portraits of saints on’ golden 
grounds surround the shrine, and seem to diffuse a mellow light from 
rays which beam from them on the broken walls and fretted roofs. There 
is a reality about this exquisite drawing which impresses the mind and 
sends it dreaming back to the days when armed believers as pilgrims 
from all lands filled every nook and corner of the now-deserted chapel, 
and brought in their hands rich offerings to deck the neglected and empty 
relic home. | 
No less impressive are the sketches of Saint Sophia; and though we 
are more acquainted with that wondrous temple, breathing of the “‘ shining 
Orient,” yet Mr. Lewis's version brings new beauties and wonders before 
us which we have missed in others. But with the mosque of Bajazid 
al Iidereem at Brussa, we are less familiar, and exquisite are the repre- 
sentations here given of that eful and elaborate structure. At the 
entrance, beside a richly alld sey, sits a figure in white garments, 
his large and lustrous eyes bespeaking the benevolence of the faithful, or 
it may be, of the inquisitive, as he murmurs, “ Peace be on you and the 
mercy of God.” 
Another sketch shows us the tomb itself, lighted by circling lamps and 
votive offerings, such as are usual in the East, as strings of beads, ostrich 
and golden ornaments. The stone of the tomb is covered with 
painting ‘iad gold between beautiful, delicate pillars supporting horseshoe 
arches—all, however, lying in a ruin of beauty and splendour which would 
move an Eastern philosopher to exclaim of the great Bajazid : 
“ What have Richie and time done with the master of palaces, and 
where are his shining full moons and brilliant stars ?” 
gm, the eye from this fine drawing, it lights on the bold, resolute, 
firm-standing figure of the Tatar who carried the head of Ali Pacha of 
Yanina, that “ chief ever glorious,” to Constantinople. The man entrusted 
with so important a treasure is there before us, evidently one who would 
not shrink before the lance of an adversary, but would go through with 
his mission : he is “ from his thigh to his throat loaded with arms and other 
implements of a campaigning life,” and is in all respects as glorious-looking 
a fellow as ever accompanied a traveller or carried a message, quite able to 
curse a Surrogee, or ride a thousand miles if need were. There are more 
than one of these fine men with handsome Ottoman countenances, betraying 
the mixture of breed which has softened the original Tartar type. Some 
of the Bishareen Arabs and their horses that stand in groups, as if wait- 
ing for active employment, are striking figures, as are the Arnaout guards 
of the Pacha of Brussa, while, peeping from amidst this warlike company, 
stands timidly a peasant girl of Sorrento, who has evidently been bribed 
by the artist to lend him the light of her dark eyes for awhile. She 
poises herself on her brown feet, guiltless alike of slipper or of stocking ; 
crosses her little round arms, and confines the ample folds of her variously- 
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coloured apron with her pretty soaps? hands: there is a chance whether 
she will stay long enough to be sketched, but the artist has said. some- 

to her that induces her ‘to ‘indulge ‘him, and she lingers on till he 
has finished one of his most charming drawings. At least.we thought so, 
till we looked at one not far off, of an Armenian Lady, contrasting ex- 
quisitely by the refined of its outline, and the rich costume which 
add, lustre to charms such as might have won the greatest prince on either 
side of the horus to enrol himself her slave. 

There is another contrast, sufficiently. striking, in the ‘“‘ Turkish school 
of Cairo,” where a learned-looking philosopher, with a white beard 
and owl-eyes, is occupying himself’ with the tablets of certain juvenile 
students, who x. a0" ittle more attentive to their studies than if they 
were expecting shortly to pass before the eyes of an European Holo- 


One saucy-looking Nubian boy, on his knees, as the custom is, is repeat- 
ing his lesson, and his sly eyes seem watching the state of mind of the 
learned Pundit whose power he dreads: perhaps he suspects the pro- 
- fandity of his master’s learning, and expects to get off lightly, as those 
happy urchins must have done who “sat under” the ingenious ‘“ Mu- 
taal whose history we cannot help recalling as we look upon his 

tures. 

Being neither acquainted with writing nor reading, this original 
genius yet hit on a plan for gaining his bread; it was no other than 
opening a school to teach boys. He acccordingly took his measures, 
and straightway collected writing tablets and written papers, and hung 
them up in a place, and he enlarged his turban, and seated himself at 
the door of his school. He felt sure that the size of his turban would, 
at once, impose on the vulgar; nor was he mistaken, for they delayed 
not to bring him their children to be instructed, the mothers exclaimi 
0 other, “Oh! my companions, we have met with a wonderf 

Sanne 099 : 

The self-elected master directly began his system—one, by the ways 
recognised as no mistake of late years, but of world-wide adoption—he 
said to this one, “‘ Write,” and to this, “ Read,” and thus the boys taught 
one another. 

It might have been in such a school as this that occurred that pretty 
love anecdote told by Arabian story-tellers. 

A boy and a slave girl learned in one school, and the boy became 
affected with a violent passion for the slave-girl; so one day, when the 
other boys were inadvertent, he took her tablet, and wrote upon it these 
two verses : 

What say’st thou of him who is wasted away from excessive love of 
thee, and who has become perplexed ? 

“Who, in transport and sorrow, complaineth of his passion, unable to 
conceal the feelings of his heart !” 

When the slave-girl also took the tablet, she saw these verses written 
upon it, and after she had read them, and understood their meaning, she 
“as in compassion for the boy, and wrote beneath his lines this 
couplet : 

“If we behold a lover whom desire hath afflicted, we will confer 
favours upon him. 
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“And that which he requireth of us he shall obtain, whatever hap- 
pens to usin x , 

It happened that the teacher came in to them, and finding the tablet 
at a moment when it was lying unheeded, took and read it; whereat he 
was moved with pity for their state, and wrote these two verses, addressed 
to the girl, beneath hers: 

fimo 0 ea gree: aerial hath become per- 

in on. 

As to dha’ todched, fear not his authority, for he hath long been 
afflicted with love.” 

Then the master of the slave girl happened to enter the school, and 

also found the girl’s tablet, and, having read all, wrote beneath: 

“May God never cause a separation between you; and may your 
slanderer be perplexed and wearied. As to the teacher, never, by 
have my eyes beheld a greater fosterer of intrigues.” 

The master of the slave girl then sent for a kadee and witnesses, and 
had the ceremony of marriage performed between the youthful lovers. 
He made them a feast, and treated them with great Lextalleghen, and 

they continued together in joy and happiness till they were overtaken by 
‘the terminator of deli and the separator of companions. 

Pe like one of these young future adventurers, if indeed his mo- 
ther could have persuaded him to enter a school, and so be painted by a 
‘wandering artist, was our dear and favourite spoiled Aladdin, whose 
father, despairing of managing him, had sought rest from his anxieties 
amidst the hookahs of the blest; and behold, where lying, as if in wait 
for his destined prey, is no other than the dreaded, deceitful Bedouin 
Mogrebbi, the pretended uncle of the widow’s son, who is reflecting in 
his mind how he may compass his design of becoming possessor of the 
talisman he covets. There is great power im this figure, which is won- 
derfully drawn, and is excessively expressive. 

Just = it hangs a curious picture of a water-wheel used now, as in 
ancient in Upper Egypt, for the purposes of irrigation. 

Saomibisdane dis tiioall der 448 Sbsetin th Pifferari from Rome, pufhing 
away zealously; they make a fine picturesque group, and recal scenes 
and adventures in the Campagna. Not far off, too, there is one of those 
wild huts of the shepherds ; and soon after we see the portrait, full length, 
of the shepherd himself, clasping one of his milk-white kids in his brawny 
arms ; his earnest, sun-browned face full of goodnature and intelligence, 
and his costume worn as gracefully as any ancient Roman of them all. 

But what shall'we say of those two studies of the heads of Roman 
girls! Such delicacy, dignity, and perfect beauty in a lowly state must 

‘realise to a painter the idea of the Madonnas which Raphael and Leonardo 
set on canvas; and the pencil of Lewis, we can at once see, has rendered. 
Nature as she really exists in all her excelling loveliness. We were told, 
as we gazed enraptured on one sweet upturned profile, that the beautiful 
girl from whom it was painted died soon after. This lovely emanation 
of the spirit of beauty then had the fate of the rose, living but a day after 
eharming all eyes and hearts. | 
Whom the Gods love die young. 

We observed several European faces, both female and male, who, how- 
ever deliciously painted, look nm and faded in the Eastern costume, 
of which they became enamoured. In vain fine eyes and fair, cheeks 
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I if appear surrounded with the overwhelming 
lend of tate Even the fascinations of the beau- 


assert their ’ 
colours of the ri 
Lady Louisa Tenison, and the fine feathers of Viscount Castle- 


We start—for soul is wanting there. 
The soul that speaks and burns beneath the flashing dark native eyes 
which glow beneath the turban, and the rich rose ks that enflame 
the heart, and on which the enamoured fair one can write her lover's 
name in musk, and still look charming, like her whose lover sang : 

‘She wrote Jaafar with musk on ee cheek. With my soul would I 
ransom her who wrote on the cheek what I see. 

“Tf her fingers have inscribed one line upon her cheek, she hath 
engraved many on my heart.” : 

There is a very remarkable portrait of a Persian prince, Mirza Khan, 
of Constantinople: his long black eyes are nearly closed, and the want. 
of genius in his face is a curious contrast to that of more than one head 
belonging to beings of a lower grade. So true is this portrait to nature, 
that one almost fancies the dandy prince of that nation, which is justly 
considered the Paris of the East, hetening with nonchalant contempt to 
some famous minstrel, who is intoning to his lute the rococo strains of 
Hafiz, which he has abandoned for the stanzas of Lamartine, or the songs 
of the last new Italian opera. 

Very different is the expression of countenance of yonder Syrian 
Sheikh : noble, dignified with a world of thought in his large gazelle 
ye and a world of command in his magnificent brow. Such may be 

at Abd’el Kader, whom French policy keeps confined in the lonely 
castle which overlooks the Loire, where “ hope deferred has long made 
his heart sick.” In vain may he exclaim: 


River! whose waters murmuring flow, 
Oh! could I by thy side 

Mark how, like hours that come and go, 
Thy waves in music glide, 

As welcome and as blest to me 

Those pure and sparkling waves would be 

As are the founts on Eden’s shore, 

Where he who drinks shall thirst no more! 


Few of these drawings, where all are admirable, are more interesting 
than those which exhibit the Bazaar of Khan-Khalil at.Cairo, and the 
street and mosque of the Gorieh; the latter, in particular, is wonderfully 
done, and excites astonishment at the minute touches, all telling, as if by 
magic, which bring out to the eye of the gazer from a foreground sa 
form, countless figures circulating in the narrow street beneath. There 
are horses and mules, and carriages with floating draperies, feathers flying 
and banners waving—a crowd and crush of people are following as if in 
@ procession, though it is only the narrowness of the street that makes it 
seem as if there were no room for the glittering throng which fills up every 
avenue, while above, on their terrace, sit the unmoved merchants beside 
their wares, not even deigning to look down into the street to remark the 
brilliant cortége. 

The interior of the tomb of Gorieh is also extremely fine, and elabo- 
rately touched “with pigments of every colour, gold and ultra-marine;” 
and this is the more worthy of remark, since it is in boldness and breadth 
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of'style and handling that Mr. Lewis seems al at ‘home. In some 
of his drawings the tints are only indicated, the forms only shadowed, the 
foreground: just marked out, yet there will occur every here and there a 
bit. of finish which reveals the amazing power which he can call forth 
when he pleases. 

In.the bold sketches of the plain of Thebes, the cataracts of the Nile, 
the temple of Edfoo, all is grandeur and effect ; while in several ‘“ heads of 
roebucks” and dromedaries in the desert, he proves his mastery over this 
branch of art. His “studies of game’’ are full of truth, and all he does 
speaks of Nature as much as of accomplished art. | 

We know we have not named one-half of the gems. with which the 
walls of Mr. Lewis’s rooms are studded ; we had nearly forgotten to name 
he black slave boy of Constantinople, whose fine intelligent face comes 
out so startlingly beside those delicate Roman girls; we had nearly passed 
the Circassians, and were quiting a sportsman at Rome without comment, 
and almost had we failed to speak of Subiaco, a fascinating bit, or the 
Kiosk of Rifat Pasha on the Bosphorus, a retreat fit for one.of the chosen 
of the Prophet. 

Taken altogether, Mr. Lewis’s collection is one of the most delightful 
and valuable that has ever appeared in London, and there are few of his 
sketches which could not be worked into a fine picture, if need were. 
Like the miniature tree in the germ, figured by Nature as if to guide her 
in its growth, the rapid lines traced on the spot by his master-hand con- 
tain the future finished painting. If, however, we have suggested a task 
beyond his life-long power, we trust, at least, to see his gallery made 
familiar to the public by the means of a series of lithographs. It would 
bea rich addition to what we already possess of the works of our own 
artists on lands so spirit-stirring and so fraught with interest. 








UNRECIPROCATED COPYRIGHT. 


‘THERE seems,” said Dr. Johnson, “to be in authors a stronger 
right of property than that by occupancy—a metaphysical right, a right 
as it were by creation.” And this ‘‘incorporeal right to the sole printing 
and publishing of somewhat intellectual,” as Lord Mansfield defined it, 
has . acknowledged by the statute, if not by the common law of the 
realm. It was determined, in the case of Miller v. Taylor, in B. R. 
Pasch., 9 Geo. IIL., 1796, that an exclusive copyright in authors subsisted 
by.common law. But afterwards, in the case of Donaldson v. Becket, 
before the House of Lords, which was finally determined 22nd February, 
1774, it was held that no copyright subsists in authors after the expira- 
tion of the several terms oseated by the statute 8 Anne, c. 19. Since 
then various statutes have been enacted, among the chief of which are 
the act of 5 and 6 Victoria, c. 45, commonly called Lord Mahon’s Act, 
which is the statute that now regulates literary property in this country, 
securing to the possessor of a copyright the enjoyment of the same for 
the term of the author’s life, and for a period varying according to stated 
circumstances, after death. 

But while “copy,” as it was formerly termed, is protected by the law of 
the country, it does not meet with similar protection abroad. The Belgians, 
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Germans, and Swiss prey upon French literature, and the French, on their 
side, with the Belgians and Americans, rae the latter, realise im- 
mense profits by the piracy of British works. e necessity of a law of 
international copyright has thus forced itself upon the minds of all right- 
thinking persons. The abnegation of such a law is immoral in principle, 
and pernicious in practice, both to the intellect and the literature of a 
country. It is impossible, for example, to have a healthful professional 
literature in America, so long as American authors are beaten down to 
the minimum of price in their own markets, by a. wholesale piracy 
of English works. This pirated English literature, also circulated 
thro t the whole of America, selling, in various modes, at the 
lowest possible price—a few cents—has a great effect upon the style of 
American composition ; tending to make it a reflection and an imitation 
of our own, rather than the indigenous and spontaneous offspring of a 
different society, growing up under different aspects of nature. It is 
immoral, because international protection is only refused by those coun- 
tries which profit more by the publication of the works of other countries, 
than they could benefit by obtaining, on the principle of reciprocity, pro- 
tection to their own literature abroad. 

A few years back Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Serjeant Talfourd, and 
Lord-Mahon, succeeded in obtaining from the legislature the enactment of 
the well-known International Copyright Act, by which the English give 
the foreign author of all states a copyright in this country, provided the 
states do the same to our own writers. As yet only a few of the 
German states have availed themselves of this equitable exchange; but 
the principle has made some progress both in France and in America. 
Based as it is upon the just and fair principles of commercial exch 
and the dictates of honour, it has obtained the advocacy of nearly all the 
American writers, and the consent of their leading statesmen. It has 
indeed been generally held in this country that a practice so destructive 
of the fair profits of mental labour, as the cheap reprints of foreign coun- 
tries, can only be effectually repressed by prevailing on foreign countries 
to extend the benefits of their own laws against literary piracy to aliens 
as well as native authors. A step was thus taken in the right way, 
and a good example set, so far as it went, by the Act 5 and 6 Vict., 
c. 45. Example is better than precept, and by giving to foreigners 
a copyright in this country, we are enabled to demand with greater 
emphasis similar privileges from them. It is. obvious that it is not 
because one nation does an unjust and an immoral act that we should 
do the same. Yet this is the whole basis of a case which has sug- 

ted these remarks. Sir Bulwer Lytton says, “Let this country 

what it considers right, no matter what other countries may do. 
cee. It is the first duty of a country to protect and to secure the 
rights of its own subjects.” As a result of this partial view of the 
subject, which would tend to defer the interchange of rights between two 
nations for an almost indefinite period, the example given to other nations 
a B. Lytton’s act, is neither liberal nor generous, for it insists that 
‘shall be no protection given to foreigners unless reciprocity of pro- 
tection be also granted by their country. This is making the individual 
author suffer for the bad policy or rapacity of his own countrymen. But 
the fact-is; that the right of a foreigner to the copyright of his own work, 
when published in this country, has always been looked upon in the 
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abstract as valid and good. Sir E. B. Lytton himself quotes the case of 

Voltaire, who came to England a few years after the passing of the act 

of the 8th of Anne, and made the foundation of his fortune by publish- 

ing under the protection of that statute. Voltaire’s copyright was cer- 
creases Si otebatiy face mptoe- nine oer here ar eae 
he could be possessed of a copyright in England. 

The great object of the Act of the 8 of Anne was proclaimed and 
received as an encouragement to learning, by vesting im authors (not 
particularising creed or sa Cad gH certain limitations, the 
session of their works secure piracy, and thereby inducing them 
‘*to write and compose good and useful works.” It would appear that 
foreigners might write such works as well as Englishmen, and the induce- 

write was held out to all alike. Sir E. B. Lytton argues 

that law was designed solely for the benefit of the people of 
If so, why was not the omission specified? / Lawyers are 

not in the habit of making such important omissions im framing a 


- In the case of D’Almaine v. Boosey, in 1835, Lord Abinger ruled that 
a foreigner might have copyright under the statute. In Bentley v. 
Foster, the Vice-Chancellor Shadwell held the same opmion. The Court 
of Common Pleas affirmed the same doctrine in the ease of Cocks v. 
Purday. And this view of the subject was supported by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in Boosey v. Davidson, and by Vice-Chancellor Knight 
Bruce in Ollendorf v. Black, in 1850, 

It is true, that in opposition to all these decisions, a few may be cited 
of an opposite tendency. Such was the decision of the Court of Ex- 
chequer in 1845, in the case of Chappell v. Purday; and the same court 
adhered to like views im the case of Boosey v. Parday; as also in the 
case of Boosey v. Jefferys, tried in 1850. But this is only one court, 
acting probably pr a first and erroneous precedent embodied in its 
judgments, and which, when brought in May, 1851, before a Court of 

rror, consisting of the Judges of the Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas, 
was at once overruled. Lord Campbell saw no reason for supposing that 
the Act excluded foreigners from its benefits, but held that the foreigner, if 
he Dae nt first in England, should be entitled to the same privileges 
and advantages as a native. : 

Not only then, with the exception of the apparently erroneous verdicts 

iven in the Court of Exchequer, and corrected by the Court of Error, 

the right of foreigners been the law of the land ever since the law of 
copyright has been in existence, but it has also been acted upon, and 
unquestioned (with the trifling instances before alluded to), up to the 
resent time. Mr. Murray paid Washington Irving 30007. for “Colum- 
”” 20008. for “‘ Granada,”’ 1000V. for “‘ Bracebridge Hall,” and 1500). 
for “ Tales of a Traveller.” Mr. Colburn gave 1000/. for the ‘ Tales of 
the Alhambra.” Mr. Bentley has also invested considerable sums of money 
in the purchase of copyrights of the works of Irving, Prescott, and Cooper. 
Musical publishers, as Boosey, Cocks, Novello, and D’Almaine, have done 
the same thing. It has become the accepted practice, as well as the law 
of the land. 
‘The introduction of cheap literature—the literature of the Rail— 
as it has been designated by the Times, in a one-sided article (on 
which we shall take occasion to comment hereafter), while in itself an 
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admirable mode of raising the intellectual tastes of all classes, and of 
conveying valuable instruction to minds able and willing to receive it, 
has also been productive of some little immorality of ing on the 
ee When Messrs. Sims and Macintyre and 

. Routledge, for example, began to print cheap editions of Washington 
Irving’s works, adapted for the railway market, Mr. Henry G. Bohn, 
acting on what he calls the example of certain “spirited” publishers in 
the music trade, who felt themselves Oe in printing certain ser ns 
of the works of foreign composers which had been published as English 
copyright, set to work to oppose Mr. Routledge in the cheap publication 
of works of which another publisher (Mr. Murray) held the | copy- 
right : and this because Mr. Routledge had forestalled him in the publi- 
cation of an American book ! | 

“At or about this period,” says Mr. Bohn, in the preface to his 
pamphlet on the Question of Unreciprocated Copyright, “several of 
my most popular copyright books had been Pra 1 | in America, to 

serious loss, and, on the other hand, an American book—*“ Emerson's 

tative Men,” of which I had arranged for the so-called copy- 
ight in this country—was reprinted against me by a London publisher 
(Mr: Routledge). As the rival printer of Emerson had previously begun 
reprinting Washington Irving’s works, I at once determined on the 
double retaliation of printing Irving against him, and reprinting American 
literature generally.” 

But Mr. Bohn does not show how this mends his case as regards 
Mr. Murray and Mr. Bentley. 

In the mean time, Mr. Murray served a notice of injunction on Mr. 
Bohn, and the same publisher has since commenced proceedings in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, a demurrer having been pleaded on the 9th of 
May, 1851, by Sir Fitzroy Kelly, and there, for the time being, the 
matter rested. But pending this litigation, one of the judgments of 
the Court of Exchequer—that of Boosey v. Jefferys—upon which Mr. 
Bohn relied, was “‘ unexpectedly”’ reversed in a Court of Error over which 
Lord Campbell presided. Mr. Bohn, who seems to have calculated 
upon the = ae untenable character of a foreigner’s copyright in this 
country as an excuse for his republication of Washington Irving’s works, 
is induced, in consequence of this verdict, so unfavourable to his _ 
ceedings, to make the question a public one, by placing the piracy of the 
Americans in contrast to our generosity; just as the publication of 
Washington Irving’s works, which had not cost him (Mr. Bohn) one 
farthing, stood in contrast to Mr. Murray’s generosity, who had given 
thousands for the right of publication; and he (Mr. Bohn) prevails upon Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, who is opposed upon principle to the nght of 
copy being granted to foreigners except where there is reciprocity, to 
defend a bad cause, and become unintentionally the advocate of a personal 


wrong. 
Divines, Chartists, Publishers, Authors, and Artists assembled to discuss 
jon—as one of reciprocity rather than as one at issue in a 
court of law. The Rev. Dr. Worthington regretted much, as every one 
else must regret, the pertinacity with which the Americans refuse all con- 
cession in to foreign copyright in their own country ;, but there 
1s not a word in the printed report of the reverend gentleman's address in 
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which reciprocity ‘of evil conduct on our part is advocated. Ernest 

Jones, the Chartist, moved, that “this meeting views with great satisfac- 

tion the recent decision of Lord Campbell; as a preparatory step to obtain- ~. 

ing justice and an international copyri eases ve “oe on by 

the existin “pha, we might publish his wo re and in his own 
nglis A 


country, while the poor might retire from his profession, 
as he had only the right of publishing his works in one country! Mr. 


Colburn expressed strong indignation against American ! oom arguing 
that retaliation was the only way:to obtain international copyright, and 
judiciously sewrringee his brother-publishers never to give a penny for 
a foreign copyright while their own works could be pirated all over the 
world. Mr. Colburn did not, however, add, that if his brother-publishers 
had been induced, under the provisions of the law, to give considerable sums 
of money for the possession of a foreigner’s copyright, they were not to be 
protected in the enjoyment of their property. wife 

Mr. Jefferys, the musical publisher, stated that the same thing ob- 
tained in his line as in that of literature, viz., that musical publishers 
would profit: more by protection in America than by anything they 
were likely to gain by reprinting foreign music here. No doubt the 
Yankees know that pretty well too. Mr. Cocks, however, stated, that 
in regard to music, this state of things was going by gradually both 
in France and in America. Hyde Clarke and Vizetelly supported 
the principle of foreigners holding copyrights in this country. George 
Cruikshan exposed, in. a droll address, that art suffered as much as 
literature and music from the piracies of the Americans; but he said 
nothing about the question in point, whether forbearance or retaliation 
would be most likely to bring about a satisfactory adjustment. Mr. 
Macfarlane spoke also only in reference to the question of the loss sus- 
tained by English authors from American piracies. Henry Mayhew 
denounced the conduct of those-who had reprinted the works of Wash- 
ington Irving without the license of the English ee but 
he “became so violent and personal,’’ says Mr. Bohn’s report, that 
“he was called to order ;” sed for the same reason, we suppose, Mr. 
Bohn has not printed his personalities. William Howitt. stated his opi- 
nion that the Rechion of Lord Campbell had given a great monopoly to 
foreign authors, ‘I have, however,” added the author of “ Rural Life 
in England,” “ never heard but one opinion amongst them (the Ameri- 
cans)——that there is nothing they are so desirous for as a great inter- 
national copyright.” If this be the case, liberality on our part will be 
more likely to ensure so desirable an end than the shabby imitation of 
their wholesale piracies. The amendment is described as having been 
lost ma show of 100 hands against 27 ; but it will be remarked, that of 
the above speakers upon the real question at issue—the right of the 
foreigner to an English copyright—almost all who alluded to it spoke in 
its favour; Foggo and Co te alone having advocated retaliation, and 
William Howitt: having denounced the right as a great monopoly —which 
it undoubtedly is, to a certain extent—but it is a concession, freely and 
ren made, by a great and intellectual country, to gain a just and 

ir reciprocity from our American brethren. More will be done by 
advocating ‘the cause of a generous admission to our own rights, than by 


disreputable retaliation. 








